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Cbtntelott inTourainc, Nov. 6, 17J5. 



My L.0RD9 

I Have confidered formerly, with a 
good deal of attention, the fubjeft on 
whjch you command me to commu- 
nicate my thoughts to you : and I pradtifed 
in thofe days,'a$ much as bulinefs and plea- 
fur^ allowed me time to do^ the rules that 
ieemed to me neceflary to be obferved in 
the fl*udy of hiftory. They were very dif- 
ferent from thofe whidi writers on the fame 
fubjeft have recommended, and which are 
commonly praftifed. But I confefs to your 
lordfhip, that this neither gave me then, 
norlias given me finoe, any diftruft of them. 
I do not affeft Angularity. On the con^ 
trary, I think that a due deference is to be 
paid, to received opinion?, and that a due 
' A 2 com- 



4 LETTER I. 

compliance wirh'teceivlsd'cuftoms is to be 
held •, tho both the one and the other 
Ihould be, wh^t: diey often aire^j aj|>fiiijd 
of ridiculous. But this fervitude is out- 
ward only, and abridges in no fort the 
liberty of private judgoient. The obliga- 
tions of fubmitting to it likcwife, even out- 
wardly, extend no further, than tothofe opi- 
nions and cuftoms which cannot beoppofed; 
or from which we cannot • deviate without 
doing hurt, or giving offence, to fociety. In 
all thefe cafes, our fpeculations ought to be 
free : in all other cafes, our practice may be 
fo. . Without any^ regard therefore to the 
opinion and praftice even of the learned 
world, I am very willing to tell you mine. 
But, as it is hard to recover a thread of 
thought long ago laid afide, arid impoflible 
to prove fonie things, and explain others, 
without the afliftance of niany books which 
I have not here ; your lordlhip muft be con- 
tent with fuch an in>perf?(5t Iketch, as I am 
able to fend you at prefent in this letter. 

The motives that carry men to the ftudy 
of hiftory are different. Some intend, if fuch 
as they may be faid to ftudy, nothing more 
than amufemerit, and read the life of Ari- 

STJDES or PhOCION, of iEPAMINONDAS Of 

Scipio, Alexander or Caesar, juft as 

they 
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they play ^ g^fie at caixls, or as they would 
read the ftory.of ^the fevcn champions. . 

, Ori^ks there. arc, whofe motive to this 
ftudy jS| nothing befter, and who have the. 
further idira4vant^$ of bepoming a nufance 
very, oftw fo focicty, in proportion to the 
progrefs-they gaake. The former do not 
improve rCheitJ^ading to any good purpofe: 
the lattef: pervert it. to a very bad one, and 
grow; in impertinence as they encreafe in' 
learning/ I, think I h^ve known moft of 
the firft kind in England, and moft of the 
laft in France. Theperfons I mean are thofe; 
who re^d to talk, to fhine in converfation^- 
and to impofe is} co^lp2^ly : who having, 
few ideas to vend of their own growth, ftore 
their minds wit^ crude unruminated fafts 
and fenten,ces j and hope to fypply^ by bare 
memory, the waat of imagination and judg-: 
ment. , '■■-,, 

But thefe are in the two loweft forms. 
The next 1 fJaaU mention are in one aL little 
higher -, in the fiprm of thofe who gfow nei- 
ther wifcr- nor., better by ftudy themfdves,' 
buf who eiialble others to ftudy with greater 
eafe, andtopurpofesmore ufeful ; who make 
fair copies of foul manufcr^pts, give tlie fig- 
nitication of hard words, and takcAgreat deal 

A3 ' ot 
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<»f other grairtiTiiatic^pains. The ohlifflitioa 
to thefe meij ^^uld be gFCftt indeed, it they 
were in general able to do any thing better, 
arid fubnlitted to this dnid^ry for the fake 
ofithc publics -as fome of them, it muft be 
owned with gmtkude, have doficy but not 
ht&Tf I think, (h^n d;bcHit the^ time of the re- 
fiirredlion of letters. Whe» ^orks^ of im- 
portance are piaffing, generals themfelves 
may take up lllfe piGk-«xe^d the Ipade ; 
but in the ordinary courfe of things^ when 
that preflmg neceffity is wer^ fuch tools are 
kft in thcTiahds deftined to ufe them, the 
bands of common -fdidiers and peafants. I 
approve therefore very much the devotion 
of a ftudious hian at Chrift-Church, who 
Was over-heard inr his oratory entering into 
a detail with God, as devout perfons are 
apt to do, and, amongft other particu- 
lar thankfgiviiigsy acknowliedging the di- 
vine goodnefs in furnilhing the world with 
makers of Diftionaries ! Thefe nien court 
fame, as well as their bettert, by fuch 
^eans as God' Has given* them to acquire 
it: and Ln^LBTON- exerted all the genUu 
he- had v" "-when ir6 made a diftionary, tho 
StWHii^s did not." They defcrve encpu- 
A^mcnti however,^ whilft thcy'cOntiriue 
O) compile^ aaidxititheraffeft wit, nor pre-' 
ftiiiieto-£e^foh;-- • -v •:.•..;.-•.: : ^. - 
^^ . -"^ There 
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There is a fourth clafs, of much lefs ufc. 
than thefe, but of much greater riamei 
Men of the firft rank in learning, and' td 
whom the Whole tribe of fcholars bow with 
reverence. A man muft be as indifferent 
as I am to common cenlbre or ^pprobt^ 
tion, to avo^ a thorough contempt for . tKd 
whole bulinefs of thefe le^rhed lives ; fot 
all the refearches into antiquity, for all th6 
fyftems pf chronology and hiftory, that W6 
owe to the immenfe labours of a ScALiofckjj 
a BochARt, a Petavius, an Usher, and 
even a Marsham. The fame materials 
ard cbmnibn to them all ; but thefe mate- 
rials are few, and there is a moral impof- 
fibility that they Ihould ever havq hiore. 
They have combined thefe into every form 
that can be giveii to them : they have Iup4 
poled, they have gueiled, they have join- 
ed disjointed paffages of different audboriSj 
and broken traditions of uncertain origi- 
nals, of various people, and of centuriei 
remote from one another as well as fronpi 
ours. In Ihort, that they might leave no 
liberty untaken, even a wild fantaftical fil 
militude of founds has ferved to prop up a 
fyftem. As the materials they have are few, 
fo are the very beft, and fuch as pafs for 
authentic;, extremely precarious ; as fome ^ 
thefe learned perfons thenifelvcs confefs. 

A 4 JuLrus 
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.Julius Africanvs,^ Eusebius, and 
George tKe monk, . opened the principal 
fources of all this fcience; but they cor- 
rupted the waters. Their point of view 
was.tQniake profane hiftoxy and chronolo- 
gy-agree, with facred ;jtho the lattisr chro- 
nology is very far from being, eftablifhed 
with the cleafii.efs and certainty neceflary 
to make it a rule. For this purpofe, the 
ancient njonuments, that thefe writers con- 
veyed to poft^nty, were digefted by them 
according to ^e fyftem they were to main- 
tain -^^nd none of thefe monuments were 
HeKvered down in their original form, 
ajfid*' genuine pvirity / The Dynafties of 
Ma^etho, for inftance, are broken to 
pieces by Eusebius, and fuch fragments 
oTtliem as luited.liis defign, are ftuck into 
hSs work. We hdve, we * know, no more 
o^'them. The Codex Alexandrmus we 

6we* to ' G EORGE 'the monk. We have .no 

,^,. , -.. ,,-■-. ^ .. ^ • ■ ^ . 

otffer authofity for ' it : and. one cannot 
lee" without amazement fuch a man as Sir 
JqiiN Marsh AM \mderyaluihg "this aii'tho- 
nty; in one page,;] ahd'building' his fyftem 
u"j^on''it in th^ hext.^'^^ even by 

ftiefij^tnefspf h^s epcpreflions, if I reitiein- 
KerFeli, f6V i^'i^' foiig^fintre I lo^^ 
tif^ tkiibn; rtbtto^be^ mtich concerned what 
ISihidatioli his. fyftfem had, fp-^he* (hewed 

-=■•*-• - , . - • _ * . ^ :■••,. : ' . ' m ^ 

• C^/il. .«/ ^^T'^'-ki. ..•...' -^ w,,^ ^ 'm . li ' ' • Ik » « 

^•T T ' "• ' *v -' ■ 
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his fkill in forming one, and in reducing 
the immenfe antiquity of the Egyptians 
within the limits of the Hebraic calcula- 
tion. In ihort, my lord, all thefe fy Items 
are fo many enchanted caftles 5 they appear 
to be fomething, they arc nothing but 
appearances: like them too, diffolve the 
charm, and they vanilh from the fight. 
To dijQS)lve the charm, we mull begin at 
the beginning of them : the expreffion 
may be odd, but it is fignificant. We 
muft examine fcrupuloufly and indifferent- 
ly the foundations on which they lean : and 
when we find thefe either faintly probable, 
or grofly improbable, it would be foolifh 
to expeft any thing better in the fuper- 
flrufture. This fcience is one of thofe 
that are "a limine falutandae." To do thus 
much may be necefTary, that grave autho- 
rity may not impofe on our ignorance : to 
do more, would be to affift' this very au- 
thority in impofing falfe fcience upon 
us. I had rather take the Darius whom 
Alexander conquered, for the fon of 
Hystaspes, and make as many anachron- 
ifms as a Jewifh chronologer, than facri- 
fice half my life to coUeft all the learn- 
ed lumber that fills the head of an. anti- 
quary. 

• LET- 
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LETTER II. : 

Ccmcerning the true ufe and advtn^ ; 

.tages of it. 






LET me lay fomething of hiftory in. 
general^ before I ddcen4 into tte^ 
consideration of particular paru it, o^^ 
of the various methods of ftudy^. 4^ bi^ the^ 
different views of th^ tha?; a|^ly .^thezaoiT; 
felves to it,, as |. had-beg^m*:tO: 4o ki. mj) 
fenncr:l^tter,_ -; 









/; T«k: loiSJof JujftQrjr feem^ infepa^blfe 
from huijian MlSiire, bec:aiife it.ieems infe^) 
p^rftWe :from; ^If-love. Th^ -Jfen^e -prixijt 
cipk; ii^ f his it^^i^nce <:arri^s !^ forward ai|^ 
W:Wfr4«)^ftf u$ur^ and t^ j>^,agesr Wa- 
ix^lagine^|h^:6he.ith^n^:: whidli:ftl9fe us^^ 
nnril agea.jjofterity >: this Xtintimwt runs: 
through mankind, from Caesar down to 

the 
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the parifh clerk in Pope's mifcellany. Wc 
arc fond of preferving, as far as it is in 
our frail power, the memory of our owfi 
adventures,, of thofe of our own time, and 
of thofe that preceded it. Rude heaps of 
ftpnes have been raifed, . and ruder hypn$ 
have been compofed, for this purpofe, by 
nations who had not yet the ufe of arts 
and letters. To go no farther back, the 
triumphs of Qdin were celebrated in runic 
fbngs, and the feats of our Britifti an- 
ceftprs were recorded in thofe, of theii) 
bards. The favages of America have the 
fame cuftom at this day : and long hiftori- 
cal ballads of their huntings and their 
Wars are fung at all their feftivalsJ There 
is no need of faying how this paffion growi^ 
atrtong civilized nations, * inf ^projx>rtion' 
to the «eans of gratifying itir'but let Us 
obferve that the fame principle of nature 
dir^dts us as ftronigly, and more -g^erally 
as well as more early, to indulge oki'r own- 
coriofity, inftead of preparing to gratify 
thsLt of others. The child barkens with 
delight to the tales of his nurfe : he learns - 
to rcadi iwid he devours with ^agcrnefsi 
i^bulous kg^nds and novels: in riper 
years he iipplie5 himfelf to hiftoryi or tc 
that whith' he takes for hiffiory, to autho- 
rized romance : and, even in ag^, the de- 
. . ... ' .• -i •. . . . c. : t- •'» »*• " *'v fire 
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lire of knowing what has happened to 
other men, yields to the defirc alone of 
relating what has happened to ourfelves. 
Thus hiftory, true or falfe, fpeaks to our 
paflions always. What pity is it, my lord, 
-that even the beft Ihould fpeak to our 
underftandings fo feldom ? That it does 
fo, we have none to blame but ourfelves. 
Nature has done her part. She has open- 
ed this ftudy to every man who can read 
and think : and what fhe has made the 
xnoft agreeable, reafon can make the moft 
tifeful, application of our minds. But if 
we confult our reafon, we fhall be far from 
following the examples of our fellow- 
creatures, in this as in moft other cafes, 
who are fo proud of being rational. We 
fhall neither read to foothe our indolence, 
nor to gratify our vanity : as little fhall we 
€ontent ourfelves to drudge like grammar 
rians and critics, that others may be able 
to ftudy with greater eafe and profit, like 
philofophers and ftatefmen: as little fhall 
we afFeft the flender merit of becoming 
great fcholars at the expence of groping all 
bur lives in the dark mazes of antiquity. 
All thefe miftake the true drift of fludy, 
and the true ufe of hiftory. Nature gave 
us curiofity to excite the induftry of our 
jninds -, but fhe never intended it fhould be 

made 
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jnade the princiral, much lefs the folc, 
objeft of their apphcation. The true and 
proper objeft of this application is a con- 
^ ^ ftaat improvement in private and in puli- 

lic virtue. An application to any ftudy, 
that tends neither direftly nor indireftly 
to make us better men and better citizens, 
is at beil but a i(pecious and ingenious 
fort of idlenefs, to ufe an expreffion of 
Tillotson: and the knowledge wc ac- 
quire by it is a creditable ^ kind of igno- 
rance, nothing more. This creditable kind 
of ignorance is, in my opinion, the whole 
benefit which the generality of men, even 
of the moft learned, reap from the ftudy af 
hiftory : and yet the ftudy of hiftx)ry feems 
to me, of all other,, the moft proper to 
train us up to private and public virtue, 

T J ^/ Your lordlhip may very well be ready 

^ by thTs^oKeTand after fo much bold cen- 

fure on my part, to afk me, what then is 

the true ufe of hiftory ? in what refpefts 

it may ferve to make us better and wifer ? 

and what method is to be purfued in the 

ftudy of it, for attaining thefe gre^t ends ? 

I will anfwer you by quoting what I have 

read fome where or other, in DioNysiu$ 

( Halicarn, I think, that hiftory is philp- 

! (bphy teaching by examples. We need but 

. . • • • 

to 
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u> caft. our ji^y^ qn the worlji, -an4.T»» Ihalji 
fee the. daily forqe of example cjwc ncod 
But tor> turn- thj?m inward^ atnd Ihall 
4bofi di^ow^.wh^^ exatnpie has^Ji^ ^9^^ 
** Pauci prudenda," i^ys Tacitus, **hor 
5* ncfba 4b detcrioribus, utili^ ab noxitf 
.*^ difcernuAt : pluxes alioruoi eventi^ dor 
l*"^ centur/* Such is the in[iperfe6Kan. of 
human; underfl^ding, fuc^ the fr^l tern^ 
per of puiv tpipds>y that ajbl^(5t Qr g^nei^ 
propofitions, tho ever fo true^; appear obr 
fcure or dpubtful to us very often^ till they 
are explained by examples i and that the 
wifeft ;Uifons in favour of virtue gp but 4 
little way to convince the jud^ent, and 
detennme the YJ'i** unlefsj they are enforced 
by the i&n^e mean;» ^ and we are obliged to ap^ ' 
ply to qi}rfelyf s yrhat we fed happen to other 
men. InflxuAipns by precept haVe thfe fur* 
ther difadvant^ge of coming on the autho^ 
rity of others, and frequently require along 
deduflion of reafoning. " Homines amplius 
oculis> quam auiibus, ^redunt : longum 
iter eft per praecepta, breve et efficax 
pef exempla," The reaibn of this judg- 
ment, which I quQte from one of Seneca^s 
cpiftles in confirmation of my own opinion^ 
refts> I think, ^m thi* 5 that when examples 
are pointed out^to us, there is 4kind of ap4 
peal, with whipfc we are flattered,, made to 

our 
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^ om frniti, as'^i^i l as oujr undcrftandings, 
jThe inftruftion" comds theii up6^ cwr own 
authority : ^t i^ame the precept after t)W 
t>wn experience, "afid-yicla tp fiwft when wfe 
rcfift fpeculation. But this is not the only 
laidvantage of inftrudion'by e^tample ; for 
i^xample appeals - not ta our -undcrftanding 
Alone, but to oiir paffions jikewife.- Example 
aflwages thefe, or animates them ; fets paf- 
fion on the fide of judgment, and makes 
the whole man of a piece ; • which is more 
than the ftrongcft reafohing and the cleareft 
demonftration can do : and thus forming 
hSbits by repetition, example fecures the ob • 
ifervance of thofe precJepts whidh example 
infinuatcd. Is it not P x i n v, my lord, 
who fays, that the gentleft, he fhould have 
added the moft effedlual, way of com- 
manding, is by example ? *' Mkius jUbetur 
*• exemplo." The harfheft orders are foft- 
ened by example, and tyranny itfelfl>e- 
c»mes perfuafive, ' Wj;iat pity it is that 
fo few princes have learned this way of 
commanding ? But again : the force of 
examples is not confined to thofe alone, 
that pafs immediately under our fight i 
the examples, that memory fuggefls, have 
the fame efFeft in their degree, and an ha- 
bit of recalling them will foon produce 
the habit, of imitating them.- In die fame 
> cpiftle 
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cpillle, from whence I cited a paflage juft 
now, Seneca fays that Cleanthes had ne- 
ver become fo perfect a copy of Zeno, if 
he had not pafled his life with him; that 
Plato, Aristotle, and the other philo- 
fophers of that fchool, profited more by 
the example, than by the difcourfe of So- 
ciiATEs. [But here, by the way, Seneca 
miftook •, for Socrates died two years ac- 
cording to fome, and four years according 
to others, before the birth of Aristotle : 
and his miftake might come from the in- 
accuracy of thofe who coUefted for him; 
as Erasmus obferves, after Quintilian, 
in his judgment on Seneca.] But be this, 
which was fcarce worth a parenthefis, as 
it will; he^adds that Metrodorus, Her- 
MACHvs, and Polyaenus, men of great 
note, were formed by living under the 
fame roof with Epicurus, not by frequent- 
ing his fchool. Thefe are inftances of the 
force of immediate example. But your 
lordfhip knows that the citizens of Rome 
placed the images of their anceftors in the 
veftibules of their houfes •, fo that, when- 
ever they went in or out, thefe venerable 
buftoes met their dyes, and recalled the 
glorious adions of the dead, to fire the liv- 
ing, to excite them to imitate and even to 
emulate their great forefathers. The fuc- 
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ccfs anfwered thetiefign. The virtue of one 
generation was transfufed, by the magic of 
example, into feveral : and a fpirit of he- 
roifm was maintained through many ages 
of that commonwealth. Now thefe are fo 
many inftances of the force of remote ex- 
ample; and from all thefe inftances we may 
conclude, that examples of both kinds are 
ncceflary. 

The fchool of exq.mple, myjord, is the 
world : and the matters of this fchool are 
hiftory and experience. I am far from con- 
tending that the former is preferable to the 
latter. I think upon the whole otherwife : 
but this I fay, that the forjper is abfolute- 
ly neceflary to prepare us for the latter,^ 
and to accompany us whilft we are under 
the difcipline of the latter, that is, through 
the whole courfe of our lives. No doubt 
fome few men may be quoted, to whom na- 
ture gave what art and induftry can give 
to no man. But fuch examples will prove 
nothing againft me, becaufe I admit that 
the ftudy of hiftory, without experience, i% 
infufficient; but affert, that experience itfelf 
is fo without genius. Genius is preferable 
to the other two; but I would wifli to find 
the three together: for how great foever a 
genius may tie, and how much foever he 

may 
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may acquire new ligjht and heat, as he pro- 
ceeds in his rapid courfe, certain it is that 
he will never ftiine with the full luftre, nor 
ihedthe full influence, he is capable of, un* 
lefs -to his own experience he adds the ex- 
perience of: other mqn and other ages. Ge- 
l^us, >vithout the, improvement, at leaft, 
of experience, is what ccnnets once were 
thought to be, a blazing meteor, irregular 
inhiscourfe,'and dangerous in his approach; 
of no.ufe to any fyftcm, and able to de- 
ftroy any. Mere fons of earth, if they have 
experience without any knowledge of the 
hilJ;ory of the world, are but half fcholars 
yi the fcience of mankind. And if they 
ar^ 5Qxi^cr6ilt in hiftory without expe- 
'rience^..^hey ar^ wt>rfe than ignorant j they 
are p|d^ts, always incapal^, fom^times 
meddling ;ftnd prefuming. The man, who 
has air three, is an Honour to his country, 
and a, public bkffing : and fuch, I trull, your 
lordfliip will b? in this century, as your 
^eat-grandfather * was in the laft. 

I have infilled a little the longer on this 
head, and have made thefe diftinftions 
the rather, becaufe tho I attribute a great 
deal more, than many will be ready to al- 

* Earl of Clarisndpn. 
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low, to the ftudy of hiftory; yet I woold 
not willingly even feem to fall into the ridi- 
cule of afcribing to it fuch extravagant eft; 
fefts, as feveral have done, from Tully 
down to Casaubon, La Mothe le Vay- 
ER, and other modern pedants. When 
Tully informs us, in the fecond book of 
his Tufculan dilputations, that the firft 
Scipio Africanus had always in his hands 
the works of Xenophon, he advances no-,^ 
thing but what is probable and reafonabfe. 
To fay nothing of the retreat of the ten 
thoufand, nor of other parts of Xenophon's 
writings-, the images of virtue, rfcprefenfod 
in that admirable pifture ' the- Cyropae^ia, 
were proper to entertain a foul that was 
fraught with virtue, and Cyrus was wor- 
thy to be imitated by Scipio. So Selim' 
emulated Caesar, whofe Commentaries 
were tranflated for his. ufe againft the cu- 
ftoms of the Turks : fo Caesar emulated 
Alexander; and Alexander, Achilles. 
There is nothing ridiculous here, except this^ 
ufe that is made of this paffage by thole 
who quote it. But what the fame Tully 
fays, in the fourth book of his academical 
difputations, concerning Lucullus, feems 
to me very extraordinary. " In Aliam fac- 
*' tus imperator venit; cum effet Roma 
** profedus rel mllitaris rudis;" [one would 

- - be 
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be ready to afcribe fo fudden a change, and 
fo vaft an improvement, to nothing lefs 
than knowledge infufed by infpiration, if 
we were not aflured in the fame place that 
they were effefted by very natural means, 
by fuch as it is in every man's power to em- 
ploy] " partim percontando a peritis, par- 
" tini in rebus geftis legendis. " Lucul- 

^- Lus, according to this account, verified the 
reproach on the Roman nobility, which 
Sajllust puts into the mouth of Marius. 
But as I difcover the paffion of M ar lus, 
and his prejudices to the patricians, in One 
cafe •, fo I difcover, methinks, the cunning 

' of TuLLY, and his partiality tohimfelf, in the 
other. LucuLLus, after he had been chofen 
conful, obtaihed by intrigue the govern- 
ment of Cilicia, and fo put himfelf into a 
fituation of commanding the Ronmn army 
againftMiTHRiDATEs: TuLLvhad the famp 
government afterwards, and tho he had 
no MiTHRiDAi>ES, nor any other enemy of 
confequence, oppofed to him j tho all 
his military feats confifted in furprizing and 
pillaging a parcel of highlanders and wild 
Cilicians ; yet he affumed the airs of a con-: 
queror, and defcribed his aftions in fo pom- 
'^'pous a ftyle, that the account becomes bur- 
jefque. He laughs, indeed, in one of his 
letters to Atticus, at his generalfliip: but 

B3 if 
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if we turn to thofc he writ to Coelitjs Ru- 
Jijs, and to Cato, upon thi$ occafion, or 
to thofe wherein he exprefTcs to Atticus 
his refentment againft Cato, for n6t pro» 
pofing in his favor the honors ufually 
decreed to conquerors, we may fee how va- 
nity turned his head, and how impudently 
he infifted on obtaining a triumph. Is it 
any ftrain now to fuppofe, that he meant 
to' infinuate, in the paflage I have quoted 
about LucuLLus, that the difference between 
him and the former governor of Cilicia, 
€ven in military merit, arofe from the dif- 
ferent conjuncture alone -, and that Lu- 
cuLLUs could not have done in Cilicia, at 
that time, more than he himfelf did ? Ci- 
CERO had red and queftioned at leaft as 
much as LucuLLus, and would therefore 
have aj^earfcd as great a captain, if he had 
Tiad as great a prioce as Mithridates to 
encounter. But the truth is, ihat Lucul- 
Lus was made a great captain by theory, 
or the ftudy of hiftpry, alone, no more than 
Ferdinand of Spain and Alphonsus of 
Naples were cured of delperate diftemperis 
by reading LiVY and Quintus Curtius: 
a filly tale, which Bodin, Amyot, and, 
others have picked up and propagated. Lir- 
cuLLus had ferved in his youth againft thi5 
M^rfi, probably in other wars, and Sylla 

took 
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took early notice of him : ht went into the 
eaft with this general, and had a great Iharc 
in his confidence. He commanded in fe- 
veral expeditions. It was he who reftored 
the Colophonians to their liberty, apd^who 
punifhed the revolt of the people of My te- 
Jene. Thus we fee that LucuLLuswas 
formed by experience, as well as ftudy, and 
by an experience gained in thofe very coun- 
tries, where he gathered fo many laurels 
afterwards in fighting againft the fame ene- 
my. The late duke of Marlborough 
never red Xenophon, moft certainly, nor 
the relatJtai perhaps of any modern wars ; 
butihe ferved in his youth under monfieur 
de TuRENNE, and I have heard that he 
was taken notice of, in thofe early days, 
by that great man. He afterwards com- . 
manded in an expedition to Ireland, ferved 
a campaign or two, if I miftake not, under 
king William in Flanders : and, befides 
thefe occafions, had none of gaining expe- 
rience in war, till he came to the head of 
our armies in one thoufand feven hundred 
' and two, and triumphed, not over Afiatic 
troops> but over the veteran armies of 
France. The Roman had on his fide ge- 
nius and experience cultivated by ftudy : 
the Briton had genius improved by experi- 
ence, and no more. The firft therefore is 

B 4 I not 
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not an example of what ftudy can do alone; 
but the latter is an example of what genius 
and experience can do without ftudy. They 
can do much, to be fure, when the firft is 
given in a fuperior degree. But fuch ex- 
amples are very rare : and when they hap- 
pen, it will be ftill true, that they would 
have had fewer blemifhes, and would have 
come nearer to the perfeftion of private 
and public virtue, in all the arts of peace 
and atchievements of war, if the views of 
fuch men had been enlarged, and their fen- 
timents ennobled, by acquiring that caft 
of thought, and that temper of mind, which 
will grow up and become habitual in eVery 
man who applies himfelf early to the tludy 
of hiftory,as to theftudy of philofophy,with 
the intention of being wifer and better, 
without the afFe<5tation of being more 
learned. 

The temper of the mind is formed, and 
a certain turn given to our ways of think- 
ing ; in a word, the feeds of that moral 
charafter which cannot wholly alter the na- 
tural charafter, but may correft the evil 
and improve the good that is in it, or do 
the very contrary, are fown betimes, and 
much fooner than is commonly fuppofcd. 

It 
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Iris equally certain, that we ftiall gather 
or not gather experience, be the better or 
the worfe for this experience when we 
come; into the world and mingle amongft 
ipankind, according to the temper of 
mind, and the turnrof thought, that we 
have acquired beforehand, and bring along 
with us. They will tinfture all our future .^ 
acquifitions v^^fo that the very fame expe-, 
rience, which fecures the judgment gf one 
man, or excites him to virtue, IhtU lead 
another into error, or plunge liim into vice. 
From hence it follows, th^t the ftudy pf[ 
hiftory has in this refpeft a double ad- 
vantage. If experience alone can make us i 
perfeft in our parts, experience cannot be- 
gin to teach them till we are adtually on the 
Itage : whereas, by a previous application 
to this ftudy, we^^onn the^ over at leaft, 
before we appear there : we are not quite <^ 
unprepared, we learn our parts fooner, and 
we learn them better. "" 



Let me explain what I mean by an ex- 
ample. There is fcarce any folly or vice 
more epidemical among the fons of men, 
than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by 
which the people of each country are apt 
to prefer themfelves to thofe of every other -, 
and to make their own cuftoms, and man- 
ners, 
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ners, and opinions, the ftandards of right 
and wrongs of true and falfc; The Chi- 
nefe mandarins were ftrangely furprifed, 
^nd almoft incredulous, when the Jefoits 
ihewed them how fmall a figure their em- 
pire made in the general map of the world. 
The Samojedes wondered much at the 
■ Czar of Mufcovy for not living among 
..them : »and the Hottentot, who returned 
from Europe, ftripped himfelf naked as 
foon as he came home, put on his bracelets 
of guts and garbage, and grew (linking 
and lowfy |^ faft as he could. Now no- 
thing can contribute more to prevent us 
from being tainted with this vanity, thaft 
to accuftom ourfelves early to contemplate 
the different nations of the earth, in that 
vaft map which hiftory fpreads before us, 
in their rife and their, fall, in their bar- 
^ barous and civilizcid ftates, in the likenefs 
and unlikenefs of them all to one another, 
and of each to itfttf* By frequently re- 
newing this profpeft to the mind, the 
Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, 
facrificing a human viftim to his god, will 
not appear more favage to our eyes, than 
the Spaniard with an hat on his head, and 
a gonilla round his neck, facrificing whole 
nations to his ambition, his avarice, and 
even the wantonnefs of his cruelty. I 

might 
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might fhcw, by a multitude of other ex- 
amples, how hiftory prepares us for expe- 
cnce, and guides us in it : and many of tiiefe ^ 
would be both curious and important. 1 
might likewife bring feveral other in- 
ftances, wherein hiftory ferves to purge the 
mind of thofe national partialities and pre- ^ 
judices that we are apt to contraft in our 
education, and that experience for the moli 
partf rather confirms than removes : becaufe 
it is for the moft part confined, like our ^ 
education. But I apprehend grbwing too 
prolix, and (h^ thefefore conclude thil 
head by obferving, that tho an early and 
proper application to the ftudy of hiftory 
will cbntribute extremely to keep our mindii 
free from* a ridiculous partiality in favour 
bf our own country, and a vicious prejudice 
againft others ; yeft the fame ftudy will 
create In us a preference of affeftion to our *^ 
Own country. There is a ftory told of Ab- 
GAHus. He brought fei^eral beafts taken ill 
difierent places to Rome, they fey, and let 
thfcm loofe befoire Auoustus : every beaft 
ran immediately to thiat part of the Circtis^ 
where a parcel of earth takeh from his na*- 
tive foil had been laid. ^* Credat Judaeu5 
Apella.'* This tale might pAfs on Josephusj 
fer in him, I believe, I red \%: but furdy 

the love of our country is a leflbn of realb»»> 

not 
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an inftitution of nature. Education ^nd 
habit, obligation and intereft, attach us to 
it, not inftinft. It is howevef fo neceflarjr 
to be cultivated, and the profperity of all 
focieties, as well as the grandeur of fotne, 
depends upon it fo much, that orators by 
their eloquence, and poets by their en- 
* thufiafm, have endeavoured to work up 
this precept of morality into a principle 
of paflion. But the examples which we 
find in hiftory, improved by the lively de- 
fcoptions, and the juft applaufes or cenfures 
of liiftorians, will have a much better and 
more permanent effeft, thart declamation, or 
fong, or the dry ethics of mere philofophy . 
In fine, to cpnverfe with hiftorians is to keep 
good company : many of them were excel- 
lent men, and thofe who were not fuch, 
have taken care however to appear fuch in 
their writings. It muft be therefore of great 
ufe to prepare ourfelves by this converfatioti 
Jor that of the world ; and to receive our 
firft impreffions, and to acquire our firft ha- 
bits, in a fcene where images of virtue and 
vice are continually reprefented to us in the 
colors that belong properly to them, before 
we enter on another fcene, "where virtue 
^nd vice are too often confounded, and 
what belongs to one is afcribed to thf 

other. 
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Besides the advantage of beginning our 
acquaintance with mankind fooner, and of 
bringing with us into the world, and the 
bufmefs of it, fuch a caft of thought and 
fuch a temper of mind, as will enable us 
to make a better ufe of our experience; 
there is this further advantage in the ftudy 
of hiftory, that the improvement we make 
by it extends to -Riore objcfts, and is made 
at the expence of 0|Her men : whereas that 
improvenntent, which ;^s the effeft of our 
owrf^^experience, is confined to fewer ob- 
jefts, and is ma^ at our own expence. To 
ftate the account fairly therefore between 
thefe two improvements; tho the latter 
be the more vafuable, yet allo\vance be- 
ing made on one fide for the much greater ^ 
number of examples that hiftory prefents 
jco us^ and deduftion being made on the 
■ other of the price we often pay for our ex- 
*perience, the value of the former will rife 
in proportion. ** I have recorded thefe 
" things," fays Polybiu?, after giving an 
■^- accouifit of the defeat of Regulus, *' that 
they who read thefe commentaries may 
be rendered better by them ; for all men 
have two ways of improvement, one a- 
rifing from their own experience, and one 
from the experience of others. Evi- 
dentior quidem ilia eft, quae per propria 
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** ducit infortunia; at tutior ilia, quae per 
^* aliejia/V I.ufe Casaubon's tranflation, 
Foi-yBius goes on, aud concludes, " tl>at 
*f fioce the firft of thefe ways exppfes us to 
V great labour and peril, whilft the fecond 
** wotks the . fame good effe^, and is a,t- 
^* tended by no evil circuinftance, every 
** one ought to take for granted, that the 
*' ftudy of hiftory is the belt ichool where 
"'-be can learn how tt> .condud hixnfelf in 
** all the fituations of life. " Regulus had 
feen at Rome many ex;amples of magnani- 
mity, of frugality, of the cqgtempt of riches, 
and of other virtues; and thefe virtues he 
praftifed. But he had not learned, nor h^d 
cpportunify.of learningaribther leflon, which 
^ the examples recorded in hiftory inculcafe 
frequently, the leflbn of nroderation. An 
infatiable thirft of military fame, an un^on- 
fined ambition of extending their empire, 
an extravagant confidence in their own cou- 
rage and force, aninfolent contempt of their 
enemies, and aa^ impetuous over-bearing * 
fpirit with which they purfued all thwr en- 
terprizes, compofed in his days the diftin- 
gui thing character of a Roman. Whatever 
the fenate and people refolved to.the mem- 
bers of that commonwealth, appeared both 
prafticable and juft. Neither difficulties 
nor dangers could check them j, and their 

fages 
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iages.hadaot yet difcovered, that viituqs 
in eKcefs degeneirate into vices. , Notwith% 
ftanding toe Jbeaixtiful rant, which Horace 
puts into his ^outh, I make no doubt that 
Regui^us learned at Carthage thofe leffons 
of moderation which he had not learned 
at Rome: but he learned them by experi- 
ence, and the fruits of this experience camfl 
too late;, and cofl-Jtoo dear; for they coft 
the.tptal defeiC of tne Roman ^my, the 
prolongation of a calamitous war which 
might have beenfinifhedby aglorious peace, 
the lofs o£^iberty to tkoufands of Roman 
citizens,mndfto]^EGU4iJshimfelf the lofs of 
life .in the midft of tgrments, if we are en- 
tirely to credit wlj^t is perhaps exaggeration 
in the Roman authors. 

There is another advantage, worthy our 
obfervation, that belongs to the ftudy of hi- 
ftory -, and that I Ihall mention here, not on- 
ly becaufe of the importance of it, but be- 
caufe it Jeads me immeaiately to fpeak of 
the nature of the improvement we ought 
to have in our view, and •f the method in 
which it feems to me that this improvement 
ought to be purfued : two particulars from 
which your lordfhip may think perhaps 
that I digrefs too long. The advantage I 
mean confifts in this, that -the examples 
which hiftory prefents to us, both of men 

and 
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and of events, are generally complete : the 
whole example is- before us, and cpnfequent- 
ly the whole leflbn, or fometimes the va- 
rious leflbns, which philofophy propofes to 
teach us by this example. For firft, as to 
menj we fee them at their whole length ini 
hiftory, and we fee them generally there 
through a medium lefs partial at leaft than 
that of experience: for'iJ imagine, that a 
whig or a tory,whilfl; thofe parties fubfifted, 
would have condemned in Saturninus the 
fpirit of faction which he applauded in his 
own tribunes, and would hav|, applaud- 
ied in Drusus the '^irit of ^moderation 
which he defpifcd in J:hofe of the contrary 
party, and which he lufp^ed and hated in 
thofe of his own party. The villain who 
has impofed on mankind by his power or 
cunning, and whom experience could not 
unmalk for a time, is unmalked at length : 
and the honeft man, who has been mifun- 
dgrftood or defanjed, is juftified before his 
ftoryxnds. Or if this does not happen, if 
the villain dies with his mafk on, in the 
midft of applaufe, and honor, and wealth, 
and power, and if the honeft man dies un- 
der the fame load of calumny and difgrace 
under which he lived, driven perhaps into 
exile, and expofed to want -, yet we fee hi- 
(toricaj jufticQ executed, the name of one 
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branded with infamy, and that of the odier 
celebrated with panegyric to fuccceding ages. 
Praecipuum munus anndium reor, ne 
virtutes fileantur; utque pravis di6ti» 
faftifque ex pofteritate et infamia metus 
fit." Thus, according, to Tacitus, and 
according to truth, from which his judg- 
ments feldom deviate, the principal duty 
of hiftory is to eredt a tribunal, like that 
among the Egyptians, mentioned by Dio- 
DORus SicuLus, where men and princes 
themfelves were tried, and condemned or 
acquitted, after their deaths ; where thofc 
who had not been puniflied for their crimes, 
and thofe who had not been honored for their 
virtues, received a juft retribution. Thefen- 
tenceis pronounced in one cafe, as it was in 
the other, too late to correft or recompenfe ; 
but it is pronounced in time to render thefe 
c;Kamples of general inftruftion to mankind. 
Thus Cicero, that I may quote one in- 
ftance out of thoufands, and that I may do 
juftice to the general charafter of that great 
man, whofe particular failing I have cenfured 
fo freely; Cicero, I fay, was abandoned by 
OcTAVius, and maflacred by Antony. 
But let any man read this fragipcnt of 
Arellius Fuscus, and chufe which he 
would wilh to have been, the orator, or the 
triumvir? ** Quoad humanum genus 
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•'^ inGolumemaiiferit,qu4mdiuufus Uteris^ 
^^ honor fummae doquentiikje pretium erit^ 
^^ quamdiu return naitura aut fortuna ftece- 
** rit, aut mtmoria duraverit, admirabile 
* • pofteri$ vigebis ingenium, et uno pro* 
^^ f^rrptus ieculo,. profcribes Antoiuum 
** omnibus.** 

Thus again^ as to evmts that ftand re^ 
cordtd in hiftory ; we fee them all, Vit fee 
them as they followed one another, or as. 
they produced one another, caufes or 
cflfefts, immediate or remote. We are caft 
back, as it were, into former ages : we live 
with the men who lived before us, and we 
inhabit countries that we never faw. Place 
is enlarged, and time prolonged, in this 
manner ; fo that the man who applies him- 
felf early to the ftudy of hiftory, may ac- 
quire in a few' years, and before he fets his 
foot abroad in the world, not only a more 
extended knowledge of mankind, but the 
Experience of more centuries than any of the 
patriarchs few. The events we are witneflcs 
of, m the courfe of the longeft life, appear 
to lis very often original, unprepared, fiAgle, 
and un-relative, if I may ule fuch an ex- 
preffion for want of a better in Engliih ; itt 
French I would fay ifoles : they appear fiich 
very often, are called acdderits, and looked 
on as the effe^Ss of chance i a Word, by the 

way. 
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way, whkh is in oohftant ufe, and has frc- 
qucntlyno determinate meaning. Wegct over 
the prefent difficulty, we imprpve the mo- 
mentary advantage, a3 well as we can, and 
we look no farther. Experience can carry 
u^ no £irther j for experience can go. a very 
little way back in difcovering caufe$ : and 
cfFefts are not the objefts of experience till 
they happen. From hence many errors in 
judgment, and by confequence in conduft, 
neceffarily arife. And here too lyes the dif- 
ference we are fpeaking of between hiftory 
and experience. The advantage on the fide 
of the former is double. In ancient hiftory, 
as we have faid already, the examples are 
complete, which are incomplete in the 
courfe of experience. The beginning, the 
progreflion, and the end appear, not of parti- 
cular reigns, much lefs of particular enter- 
prizes, or fyftems of policy alone, but of 
governments, of nations, of empires, and 
of all the various fyftems that have fucceedcd 
one another in the courfe of their duration. 
In modern hiftory, the examples may be, 
ind fometimes are, incomplete ; but they 
have this advantage when they arc fo, that 
they ferve to render complete the exam-^ 
pies of our own time. Experience is doubly 
defeftive ; we are born too late to fee the 
beginning, and we. die too foon to fee the 
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fend of many things. Hiftory fupplies bfoth 
^ thefe defe6ts. Modern hiftory fhews the 
caufes, when experience prefents the effefts 
alone: and ancient hiftory enables us to 
guefs at the efFefts, when experience pre- 
fents the caufes alone. Let me explain my 
meaning by two examples of thefe kinds; 
one paft, the other a<5hially prefcnt. 

When the revolution of one thoufand 
fix hundred and eighty eight happened, few 
men then alive, 1 fuppofe, went farther 
in their fearch after the caufes of it, than 
the extravagant attempt of king James 
againft the religion and liberty of his peo- 
ple. His former conduft, and the paflages 
of king Charles the fecond*s reign might 
rankle ftill at the hearts of fome men, but 
could notbefet to account among the caufes 
of his depofition \ fince he had fucceeded, not- 
withftanding them, peaceably to the throne: 
and the nation in general, even many of 
thofe who would have excluded him from 
it, were defirous, or at leaft willing, that 
he ftiould continue in it. Now this exam- 
ple, thus ftated, affords, no doubt, much 
good Inftrudion to the kings, and people 
of Britain. But this inftruftion is not en- 
tire, becaufe the example thus ftated, and 
confined to the experience of that age, js 
imperfed. King James's mal-adminiflra- 

tion 
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tion reiidcfed a revolution necefiary and 
prafticable ; but his mal-adminiftration, as 
well as all his preceding conduft, was cauf- 
tfd by his bigot-attachment to popery, and 
to the principles of arbitrary government, 
from which no warning could divert him. 
His bigot- attachment to thefe was caufed 
by the exile of the royal family ; this exile 
was caufed by the ufurpati'on of Cromwel: 
and Cromwel's ufurpation was the effeft 
of a former rebellion, begun not without 
reafon on account of liberty, but without 
any valid pretence on account of religion* 
During this exile, our princes caught the 
taint of popery and foreign politics. We 
made them unfit to govern us, and after 
that were forced to recal them that they 
might refcue us out of anarchy. It was 
neceflary therefore, your lordfhip fees, at 
the revolution, and it is more fo now, to 
go back in hiftory, at lead as far as I have 
mentioned, and perhaps farther, even to the 
beginning of King James the firft*s reign, 
to render this^ event a complete example, 
and to develope all the wife, honeft, and 
falutary precepts, with which it is pregnant, 
both to king and fubjedl. 

The other example fhall be taken from 
yrhat has fuccecded the revolution. Few 

C 3 men 
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men gt that time looked forward eAOUg)i» 
tp forefee the necefiary confequenc^s of the 
new conftitution of the revenue^ that was 
feon afterwards farmed s nor of the methf4 
of funding that immediately took pUce; 
which^ abfurd as they are, have continued 
ever iince, till it is become fcarce pofBblc 
to alter them. Few people, I fay, fore* 
faw bow the creation of funds, and the 
multiplication of taxes, would encreafe 
yearly the power of the crown, and bring 
0ur liberties, by a natural and necefiary 
progrefllon, into more real, tho lefs appa- 
rent danger, than they were in before the 
revolution. The exceffive ill hufbandry 
pradlifed from the very beginning of king 
William's reign, and which laid the foun?- 
dations of all we feel and all we fear, was 
not the efFeft of ignorance, miftake, or 
what we call chance, but of defign and 
fchemc in thofe who had the fway at that 
time. I am not fo uncharitable, however, 
fis to believe that they intended to bring 
upon their country all the mifchiefs that 
we, who came after them, experience, 
^d apprehend. No, they faw the mea* 
fures they took fingly, and unrelatively, 
or relatively alone to fome immediate ob- 
jeft. The notion of attaching men to the 
new government, by tempting them to em- 
bark 
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buk their fortunes en (he f^me bottom^ 
w$s a rcafon of ftate to fome : the notion of 
creating a new, that is, a xponcyecl intereft, 
in oppofition to the landed intereft or «^ 
a balance, to it, and of acquiring a fupe- 
rior influence in the city of iiondon at leaft 
by the eftaUiflunent of gifeat corporation^ 
was a realbn of party to pth^rs: an4 1 make 
110 doubt that the oportunity of amafline 
immenfe eftates by the management cwF 
funds, by trafficking in paper, and by aD 
the arts of jobbings was a reafon of privatp 
interefl; to thofe whofupported and improv- 
ed this fcheme of iniquity, if not to thofe 
who devifed it. They looked no farther, 
^ay, we who came after them, and have 
Jong tafted the bitter fruits of the corrup- 
fion they planted, were far from taking 
fuch an alarm at our diflrefs, and our dan- 
ger, as they deferred s till the moft re- 
mote and fatal efFeft of caufes, laid by 
lihc laft: gpni^ratxon, was very near becoming 
an objeft of experience in this. Your lord- 
fliipj I am fure, fees at once how much a due 
jrcfle<5tion on the paflages of former times, 
AS they ftand recorded in the hiftory of our 
own, and of other countries, would have 
deterred a free people from trufting the fole 
management offo great a revenue, and the 
fpje nomination of thofe legions of officers 
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employed in it, to their chief magiftratif. 
There remained indeed no pretence for 
doing fo, when once a falary was fettled oh 
the prince, and the public revenue was no 
longer in any fenfe his revenue, nor the 
public expence his expence. Giv? m<^ 
leave to add, that it would have been, 
and would be ftill, more decent with re- 
gard to the prince, and lefs repugnant if 
not more conformable to the' principles 
and praftice too of our government, to 
take thi? power and influence from the 
prince, or to fhare it with him ; than to 
exclude men . from the privilege of repre- 
fenting their fellow-fubjefts who would 
chufe them in parliament, purely becaufe 
they are employed and tryfted by the 
prince. 

Your lordfliip fees not only, how much 
a due rcfleftion upon the experience of 
other ages and countries would have 
pointed out national corruption, as the na- 
tural and neceflfary confequence of inveft- 
ing the crown with the management of 
fo great a revenue ; but alfo the lofs of 
liberty, as the natural and necefllary con- 
fequence of national corruption. 
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. These two examples explain fufiiciently 
what they are intended to explain. It only 
remains therefore upon this head, to obferve 
the diflference between the two manners 
in which hiftory fupplies the defefts of our 
own experience. It fhews us caufes as in / 
fadl they were laid, with their immediate 
effefts ; and it enables us to guefs at fu- x 
Jure events. It can do no more, in the na- 
ture of things. My lord Bacon, in his 
fecond book of the Advancement of learn- 
ing, having in his mind, I fuppofe, what 
Philo and Josephus aflerted of Moses, 
affirms jdivine hiftory to have this prero- 
gative, that the narration may be before 
the faft as well as after. But fmce the 
ages of prophecy, as well as miracles, are 
paft, we muft content ourfelves to guefs at 
lyhat will be, by what has been : we have 
no other means in our power, and hiftory 
furnifhes us with thcfe. How we are to 
improve, and apply thefe means, as well 
as how we are to acquire them, ftiall be 

deduced more particularly io another 
letter. 
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LETTER III. 

J* An objedtion againft the utility of hi- 
ftory removed. 2. The falfc and true 
aimsofthofe who ftudy it. 3. Of the 
hiftory of the firft ages, with refleftions 
on the ftate of ancient hiftory prophand 
^d facred. 



WERE thefe letters to fall into the 
hands of fome ingenious perfons 
who adorn the age we live in, your lord- 
fhip's correfpondent would be joked upon 
for his projeft of improving men in virtue 
and wifdom by the ftudy of hiftory. The 
general characters of men, it would be 
faid, are determined by their natural con- 
ftitutions, as their particular actions are 
by immediate objefts. Many very con* 
verfant in hiftory would be cited, who have 
proved ill men, or bad politicians ; and 
a long roll would be produced of others, 

who 
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who hare znived at a great pitch of pii* 
rate, and public Tirtiie, without any aP 
finance of this kind. Something has beeo 
iaid mttzdj to anticipate this objedHon \ 
but, fince I have heard ieveral perfbns af- 
firm fuch propofidons with gi^eat confi* 
dence, a loud laugh, or a (ilent iheer at 
the pedants who prefumed to think other- 
wife ; I will fpend a few paragraphs, widi 
your lordfliip's leave, to fhew that fuch 
affirmations, for to affirm amongfl thefe 
fine men is to reafon, either prove too 
much, or prove nothing. 

If our general charafters were deter- 
mined abfolutely, as they are certainly in- 
fluenced, by our conftitutions, and if our 
particular aftions were fo by immediate 
objcfts •, all inftrudion by precept, as well 
as example, and all endeavours to form 
the moral charadler by education, would 
be unneceflary. Even the little care that 
is taken, and furely it is impoffible to take 
lefs, in the training up our youth, would 
be too much. But the truth is widely dif- 
ferent from this reprefentation of it ; for, 
what is vice, and what is virtue ? I fpeak 
of thcni in a large and philofophical fenfe. 
The former is, I think, no more than xi^' 
excels, abufe, and mifapplication of ap- 
petites. 
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petkc;s, defifes, and pafTionS) natural and 
innocent, nay tifeful and neceffary. The 
latter conlifts in the moderation and go- 
Temment, in the uie and application of 
tbde appetites,^ defireis, and pallions, ac- 
cording to the rules of reafon, and there- 
fore often in oppofition to their own blind 
ipipulle. 

What now is education? that part, that <^ 
principal and molt neglefted part of it, I 
mean, which tends to form the moral cha- 
rafter ? It is> I think, an inftitution defigned 
to lead men from their tender years, by 
precept and example, by argument and au- 
thority, to the praftice, . and to the habit of 
praAiiSing thefe rules. The ftronger our 
appetites, defires, and paffions are, the hard- 
er indeed is the talk of education: but when 
the efforts of education are proportioned 
to this ftrength, altho our keeneft appetites 
and defires, and our ruling paffions cannot 
be reduced to a quiet and uniform fub- 
miffion, yet, are not their exceffes aflwa- 
ged ? are not their abufes and mifapplica- 
tions, in fome degree, diverted or check- 
ed? Tbo the pilot cannot lay the ftorm, can- 
not he carry the (hip, by his art, better 
through it, and often prevent the wreck 
that would always happen, without him ? 

If 
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If Alkxahdek, whd loved wine, laitdwas 
Mtorally chokric, had been bred under the 
ifeverity of Roman difciplinc, k is prdba^ 
We he wouWtieither have made a bonfire of 
Perfepolis for his wh<»t, jior have kilkf^ 
his friend. If Scipio, who was^ittnurall]^ 
given to wonien, for which anecdote we 
have, if I miftake not, the authority df 
PoLYBius, as well as fome verfes of Nae- 
vius preferred by A. Gullius, had been 
educated by Olympias at the court of 
Philip, it is improbable that he would havd 
reftoredthe beautiful Spaniard. In fliort, 
if the renowned Socrates had not corre6fc- 
ed nature by art, this firft apoftk of the 
gentiles had been a very profligate fellow^ 
tiy his own confeilion; for he was inclined 
to all the vices Zopyrus imputed to him, 
as they fay, on the obfisrvation of his 
phyfic^nomy. 

With him therefore, who denies the ef- 
feds of education, it would be in vain to 
difpute ; and with him who admits them> 
there can be no d^fpUte, concerning that 
Ihare which I afcribe to the ftudy of hi- 
ftory, in forming cur moral charaiHrers, and 
making us better men. The very perfons 
who pretend that inclinations caniiot be re- 
ftrained, nor habits correde<^ ag^inft our 

na- 
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loturai beiit^ would be the firft perhaps t» 
prove, in cotain cafes, the contrary. A£or« 
tunc ^ court, or the ferors of a lady* 
halre preraiied on tamj to conceal, and 
they could not conceal without reftrainingt 
which is On« ftep towards correding, the 
vices they Wisre by nature addiAed to the 
moft. $hall we imagine now, that the 
beauty of virtue and the deformity of vice;, 
tht chanaos of a bright and lading reputar 
tion^ t^ terror of being delivered over as 
crimhial& to aU pofberity, the real benefie 
ariiiiig firom a coofcientious dilcharge of 
the duty we owe to others, which benefit 
fortune can neither hinder nor take away, 
aifiud the reafonablenefs of conforming our** 
feives to the defigns of God manifefled in 
the ccoifbxtution of the human nature ; fhall 
we imagine, 1 fay, that all theie are noc 
able to acquire the fame power over thofe 
who are continually called upon to a con- 
templation of them, and they who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of »hiftory are fo 
called upon, as other motives, mean and 
fordid in comparifon of theie, can ufurp 
oa other men ? 

2. That the ftudy of hiftory, farfroni 
making us wifer, and more ufeful citizens, 
as well as better men, may be of no ad- 
vantage 
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•fantagc whatfoever ; that it may fervt ta 
render us mere antiquaries and fcholars; or 
that it may help to make us forward cox- 
combs, and prating pedants, I have already i 
allowed. But this is not the fault of hi- 
ftory: and to convince us that it is not, we 
lieed only coiitraft the true ufe of hiftory 
with the ufe that is made of it by fuch 
Bfien as thefe. We ought always to keep' 
in mind, that hiftory is philofophy teach-- 
fng by examples how to conduft.ourfelvei 
m all the fituations of private and public 
Kfe^ that therefore we muft apply our- 
felves to it in a philofophical fpirit and 
manner ; that we muft rife from particular 
to general knowledge, and that we muft 
fit ourfelves for the fociety and bufinefs of 
mankind by accuftoming our minds ta 
refleft and meditate on the charafters we 
find defcribed, and the courfe of events 
we find related there. Particular examples 
maybe of ufe fometimes in particular cafes v 
but the application of rfiem is dangerous. 
It muft be done with the utmoft circum- 
fpeftion, or it will be feldom done with 
fuccefs. And yet one would think that 
this was the principal ufe of the ftudy of 
hiftory, by what has been written on the 
fubjed:. I know not whether Machiavel 
himfelf is, quite free. from defeft on this 

account 
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occxnint: he feems to carry tlje ufe and ap- 
plicadon of particular examples fometitnes 
too far. Marius andCATULus paiTcd the 
Alpes, met, and defeated the Cimbri be- 
yond the frontiers of Italy. Is it fafe to 
conclude from hence, that whenever one 
people is inyaded by another, the invaded 
ougtet to meet and fight the invaders at a 
diftance from their frontiers? Machta- 
v£L*s coilntryman, Guicciardin, was a- 
ware of the danger that might arife from 
ftrch an application of examples. Petei^ , 
of Medicis had involved himfelf in great 
difficulties, when thofe wars and calamities 
began which Lewis Sforza firft drew and 
entailed on Italy, by flattering the ambi- 
tion of Charles the eighth in order to gra- 
tify his own, and calling the French into 
that country. Peter owed his diftrefs to his 
folly in departing from the general tenor of 
conduA his father Laurence had held, 
and hoped to relieve himfelf by imitat- 
ing his father's example in one particu- 
lar inftance. At a time when the wars 
with the pope and king of Naples had 
teduced Laurence to circumftances of 
greatdanger, hetodk the refolution of going 
to Ferdinand, and of treating in perfon 
with thiat prince. The refolution appears in 
faiftory imprudent and almoft defperate: 

D wet« 
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were we informed of the fecret reafons on 
which this great man afted, it would appear 
verypoflibly a wife and fafe meafure. Itfuc- 
ceeded, and Laurence brought back with 
him public peace, and private fecurity. As 
foon as the French troops entered the domi- 
nions of Florence, Peter was ftruck with 
apanic terror, went to Charles the eighth, 
put the port of Leghorn, the fortrefles of 
Pifa, and all the keys of the country, into 
this prince's hands; whereby he difarmed 
the Florentine commonwealth, and ruined 
himfelf. He was deprived of his authori- 
ty, znd driven out of the city, by the juft 
indignation of the magiftrates, and people : 
^nd in the treaty which they made after- 
, wards with the king of France, it was ftipu- 
lated, that Peter Ihould not remain with- 
in an hundred miles of the ftate, nor his 
brothers within the fame diftance of the city 
of Florence. On this occafion Guicciar- 
DiN obferves, how dangerous it is to go- 
vern ourfelves by particular examples; 
fmce, to have the fame fuccefs, we mull 
have the fame prudence, and the fame for- 
tune; and fince the example muft not only 
anfwer the cafe before us in general, but in 
every minute circumftance. This is the 
fenfe of that admirable hiftorian, and thefe 

are his words " e fenza dubio moltp 

" peri- 
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** pericolofo il governarfi con gl* efempJ, 
^'' fe non concorronOi non folo in generale, 
** ma in tutti i particiilari, le medefime 
*' ragioni ; fc le cofe non fono regolate con 
*' la medefima prudenza, & fe oltre a tutti 
** li altri fondamenti, non, v'ha la parte 
*' fua la medefima fortuna." An obfer-^ 
vation that Boileau makes, and a rule he 
lays down in fpeaking of tranflations^ Will 
properly find their place here, and ferve to 
explain ftill better what I would eftablifti. 
*' To tranllate fervilely into modern lan- 
*' guage an ancient author phrafe by phrafe, 
*' and word by word, is prepofterous: no- 
" thing can be more unlike the original 
*^ than fuch a copy. It is not to fliew, it 
is to difguife the author : and he who 
has known him only in this drefs, would 
" not know him in his own. A good 
writer, inftead of taking this inglorious 
and unprofitable tafk upon him, will 
" joufter contre Toriginal, rather imitate 
*' than tranflate, and rather emulate than imi- 
" tate : he will transfufe the fenfe and fpirit 
" of the original into his own work,and will 
" endeavour to write as the ancient author 
*' would have wrote, had he writ in the 
*' fame language.** Now, to improve by 
examples is to improve by imitation. We 
muft catch the ipirit, if we can, and con- 
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form ourfclves to the rcafon of them j but 
we muft xiot aflfeft to tranflate fervikly into 
our conduft, if your lordlhip will allow mc 
the expreffion, the particular condu6t of 
thofe good and great men^ whofe images 
hiftory fets before us. Codrus and th« 
Decii devoted themfelyes to death: onCf 
becaufe an oracle had foretold that the »:« 
my whofe general was killed would bt 
viftorious; the others incompliance with a 
fuperftition that bore great analogy to a 
ceremony pradifed in the old Egyptian 
church, and added afterwards, as many 
others of the fame origin were, to the ritual 
of the Ifraelites. Thefe are examples of 
great magnanimity, to be fure, and of mag- 
nanimity employed in the nioft worthy 
caufe. In the early days of the Athenian 
and Roman government, when the credit 
of oracles and all kinds of fuperftition pre- 
vailed, when heaven was pioufly thought 
to delight in blood and even human blood 
was flied under wild notions of atonement, 
propitiation, purgation, expiation, andfatis- 
faftion ; they whofet liich examples as thefe, 
afted an heroical and a rational part too- 
But if a general fliould ad: the fame part 
now, and, in order to fecure his viftory, get 
killed as faft as he could; he might pafs for 
an hero, but, 1 am fure, he would pais for a 

mad- 
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madman. Even thefe examples, however, 
are of ufe: they excite us at leaft to venture 
our lives freely in the ferviceoifour country^ 
by propofing to 9ur imitation men who de- 
voted themfelves to certain death in the 
fervice of theirs. They Ihew us what a 
turn of imagination can operate, and how 
the greateft trifle, nay thegreateft abfurdity, 
drefled up in the felemn airs of religion, can 
carry ardor and confidence, or the contrary 
fentiments, into the brealls of thoufands. 

There are certain general principles^ 
and rules of life and conduft, which always 
muft be true, . becaufe they are conforma- 
ble to the invariable nature of things. He 
who ftudies hiftory as he would ftudy phi- 
Jofophy, will foon diftinguifh and colle<5t 
them, and by doing fo will foon form to 
himfelf a general fyftem of ethics and poli- 
tics on the fureft foundations, on the trial 
of thefe principles and rules in all ages, and 
on the confirmation of them by univerfal 
experience. I faid he will diftinguifh them ; 
for once nK>re I muft fay, that as to parti- 
cular modes of adions, and meafures of 
conduift, whfch the cuftoms of different 
countries^ the manners of different ages, 
and the circumftances of diflferent con- 
junfturcs, have appropriated, as it were ; it 
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is always ridiculous, or imprudent and 
dangerous, to employ them. But this is 
not all. By contemplating the vaft variety 
of particular charafters and events ; by exa- 
tnining the ftrange combinations of caufes, 
different, remote and feemingly oppofite, 
that often concur in producing one effeft; 
and the furprifing fertility of one fingle and 
unifofm caufe in the producing of a multi- 
tude of effe(fls as different, as remote, and 
feemingly as oppofite-, by tracing carefully, 
as carefully as if the fubjeft he confiders 
Were of perfonal and imniediate concern to 
him, all the minute and fometimes fcarcc- 
perceivable circumftances, either in the 
characters of aftors, or in the courfe of 
aftions, that hiftory enables him to trace* 
tod according to which the fucccfs of affairs, 
even the greateft, is moftly determined; 
by thefe, and fuch methods as thefe, for I 
might defcend into a much greater detail, 
a man of parts may improve the ftudy of 
hiftory to it's proper and principal ufe; he 
iriay fharpen the penetration, fix the atten- 
tion of his mind, and ftrengthen his judg- 
ment; he may acquire the faculty and the 
habit of difcerning quicker, and looking 
farther; and of exerting that flexibility, 
and fteadinefs, which .are neceffary to be 
joined in the conduft of all affairs that 

depend 
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depend on the concurrence or oppofition of 
other men. 

Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the 
ftudy of geometry even to thofe who have 
no defign of being geometricians : and he 
gives a reafon for it, that may be appUed 
to the prefent cafe. Such perfons may; 
forget every problem that has been propof- 
ed, and every folution that they or others 
have given ; but the habit of purfuing long 
trains of ideas will remain with them, and 
they will pierce through the mazes o!F fo- 
phifm, and difcover a latent truth, where 
perfons who have nqt this habit will never 
find it. 

In this manner the ftudy of hiftory will 
prepare us for aftion and obfervation. Hi- 
ftory is the ancient author: experience is the 
modern language. We form our tafte on 
the firft; we tranflate the fenfe and reafon, 
we transfufe the fpirit and force; but we 
imitate only the particular graces of the 
original-, we imitate them according to the 
idiom of our own tongue, that is, we fubfti- 
tute often equivalents in the lieu of them> 
and are far from affedting to copy them fer - 
vilely. To conclude, as experience is con- 
verfant about the prefent, and the prefent 

D 4 enables 
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is always ridiculous, or imprur'.rhiftor^ 
dangerous, to employ them, ^tykntxw- 
not all. By contemplating ^' . wt become 
bfparticular charafters fl' ^things that 
mining the ftrangc cr 
different, remote a 

that often concur ^, which I make the 
and the furpriP ^ afc of the ftudy of hi- 

unifofm ca«^ i^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
tude of efF' .*J^ rf«? method to be followed 
fecfminp^ ,..^^d fince we propofe differ- 
as car*' -i^'jfluA of courfe take different 
wer^ y^^ofAeir treatifes have fallen 
hi- >5 (^5: one, the method of Bod in, 
.fit^ ^Lflovti in his time, I remember to 

^red' ' ^^^^ ^^ "P ^^^^ much expec- 
i*f many years ago ; I went through it, 
^^f^/iiaincd extremely difappointed. He 
^bt have given almoft any other title to 
/^5 book as properly as that which ftands 
ijcforc it. There are not many pages in it 
tjiat relate any more to his fubjeft than a 
tedious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts 
for the charafters of nations according to 
their pofitions on the globe, and according 
to the influence of the ftars ; and affures 
his reader that nothing can be more necef- 
fary than fuch a difquifition, " ad univer- 
" flmi hiftoriarum cognitionem, et incor- 
" ruptum earum judicium." In his me- 
thod. 
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id, we are to take firft a general view 
miverfal hiftory, and chronology, in 
abftrafts, and then to ftudy all par» 
hiftories and fyftems. Sbneca 
I men who fpend their whole |[vc3 
.Aning how to aft in life, *• dum vitae 
inftrumenta conquirunt/* I doubt that 
this method of Bodin wouW conduA us in 
the fame, or as bad a way ; would leave 
us no time for aftion, or would make us 
unfit for it. A huge common-place book, 
wherein all the remarkable fayings aiid^fads 
that we find in hiftory are to be regiftred, 
may enable a man to talk or write like 
BO01N, but will never make him a better 
man, nor enable him to promote, like 
an ufcful citizen, the fecurity, the peace, 
the welfare, or the grandeur of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. I ftiall pro- 
ceed therefore to fpeak of a method that 
leads to fuch purpofes as thefe direftly and 
certainly, without any regard to the me- 
thods that have been prefer i bed by o- 
thers. 

I THINK then we muft be on our guard 
againft this very affeftation of learning, 
and this very wantonnefs of curiofity, which 
the examples and precepts we commonly 
meet with are calculated to flatter and in- 
dulge. 
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dulge. We muft neither dwell too long 
in the dark, nor wander about till we lofe 
our way in the light. We are too apt to 
cany fyftems of philofophy beyond all our 
ideas^ and fyftems of hiftory beyond all. 
our memorials. The philofopher begins 
with reafon, and ends with imagination.^ 
The hiftorian inverts this order: he begins, 
without memorials and he fometimes ends 
with them. This filly cuftom is fo pre- 
valent among men of letters who apply 
thcmfelvcs to the ftudy of hiftory, and has 
fo much prejudice and fo much authority 
on the fide of it, that your lordfhip muft 
give me leave to fpeak a little more parti- 
cularly and plainly than I have done, in fa- 
vour of common fenfe, againft an abfurdity 
which is almoft fanftified. 
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REFLECTIONS 
On the ftate of ancient History. 

The nature of man, and the conftaik 
courfe of human aflfairs, render it impolfi- 
ble that the firft ages of any new nation 
which forms itfelf, (hould afford authentic 
materials for hiftory* We have none fuch 
concerning the originals of any of thofe na- 
tions that actually fubfift. Shall we expeft 
to find thenl concerning the originals of 
nations difperfed, or extinguifhed, two or 
three thoufand years ago? If a thread of 
dark and uncertain traditions, therefore, 
is made, as it commonly is, the introduc- 
tion to hiftory, we Ihould touch it lightly, 
and run fwiftly over it, far from infilling 
on it, either as authors or readers. Such in- 
troduftions are at beft no more than fanci- 
ful preludes, that try the inftruments, and 
precede the concert. He muft be void of 
judgment, and tafte, one would think,' 
who can take the firfl: for true hiftory, or 
the laft for true harmony. And yet fo it 
has been, and fo it is, not in Germany and 
Holland alone ; but in Italy, in France, and 
in England, where genius has abounded, 
and tafte has been long refined. Our great 
fchQlars have dealt and deal in fables at leaft 
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as much as our poets, wirii this difference- 
to the difadvantage o(the former, to whom 
J may apply the remark as juftly aa Sek^ca 
applyed it to the dialefticians — " triftius 
^ inepti fuht. lUi ex profeffo lafciviunt ; 
^ hi agere feipfos aliquid cxlftimant." 
Learned men, in 4eamed and inquifitive 
ages, who pofiefled many advantaged that 
we have not, and among others that of 
being placed fo many centuries nearer the 
original truths that ane the objefts of fo 
much laborious fearch, defpaired of find« 
ing them) and gave fair warning to pofte- 
rity, if pcAerity would have taken it. The 
ancient geographers, as Plutarch fays in 
the life of Theseus, when they laid down 
in their maps the little extent of fea and land 
that was known to them, left great ipaces 
void. In fome of thefe fpaces they wrote. 
Here are fandy defarts, in others. Here are 
impaflable marfhes. Here is a chain of in- 
hofpitable mountains, or Here is a frozen 
ocean. Juft fo both he and other hifto- 
rians, when they related fabulous originals, 
were not wanting to fet out the bounds be- 
yond which there was neither hiftory nor 
chronology. Censorinus has preferved 
the diftinftion of three aeras eftabliftied by 
Varro. This learned Roman antiquary 
did not determine whether the firft period 

had 
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had any beginning, but fixed the end of it 
at the firft, that is, according to him, the 
Ogygisw, dehige; which he pJUced, I think, 
foihe centuries backwarder than Julius 
AFRrcANus thought fit to place it after- 
mrards. To thi« aera of abfolute darkneis 
he fuppoied that a kind of twilight fucceed- 
ed, from the Ogygian deluge to the Olym- 
pic aera, and this he called the £ibulous 
age. From this vulgar aera when Corae- 
Bus was crowned viftor, and long after the 
true aera when thefe games were inftituted 
by Iphitus, the Greeks pretend to be able 
to digeft their hiftory with fome order, clear- 
nefs, and certainty : Varro therefore look- 
ed on it as the break of day, or the b^in- 
ning of the bi&pxicsii age. He might do 
fo the rathidir, perhaps, becauie he included 
by it the date he likewife fixed, or, upon 
recolleftion, that the elder Cato had fixed, 
of the foundation of Rome within the pe- 
riod from which he fuppoied that hiftorical 
truth was to be found. But yet mofi: cer- 
tain it is, that the hiilory and chronology of 
the ages that follow are as confufed and 
uncertain, as the hiftory and chronology of 
thofe which immediately precede this aera. 



X, The 
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1. The ftate of ancient pra&ae Uftoqr* 

The Greeks did not b^in to write in 
profe till Pherecides of Syros introduced 
die cuftcmi: and Cadmits Milesius was 
tlKir firft hiftcnian. Now dicfe men floo- 
riihed long after the true, or even the vul- 
gar Olympic acra; for Joserhus affirms, 
and in this he has great probability on his 
fide, that Cadmus Milesius. and Acvsi- 
LAUs Argivus, in a word die oldeft lufto- 
rians in Greece, were very litde mcHie an- 
cient than the ezpedidon of the Perfians 
againft the Greeks. As feveral centuries 
pafled between the Olympc aera and thelc 
firft hiftorians, there paflfed likewife feveral 
more between thefe and the firft Greek chro- 
nologers. Timoeus about the time of Pro- 
LOMY Philadelphus, and Eratosthenes 
about that of Ptolomy Evergetes, feem 
firft to have digefted the events recorded by 
them, according to the olympiads. Prece- 
dent writers mentioned fomeumes die olym- 
piads -, but this rule of reckoning was not 
brought into eftablifhed ufe fooner. The 
rule could not ferve to render hiftory more 
clear and certain till it was followed : it was 
not followed till about five hundred years 

after 
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out taking notice of it however ; but he 
goes hack only to tell an old woman's 
tale, of a king who iolt his crown for 
Ihewing his wife naked to his faFOurite^ 
and from Candaules and Gyges he haft- 
ens, or rather he takes a great leap, down 
tt> Cyr^js. 



Something like a thread of hiftory of 
the Medcs and then of the Perfians, to jie 
flight of Xerxes, which happened in hi$^ 
own time, is carried on. Itie^ereiits of -^ 
his own time are related with an air of hifto- 
ry . But all accounts of the Greeks as well 
as the Perfians, which precede thefe, and all 
the accounts which he gives occasionally of 
other nations, were drawn up moft mani- 
feftly on broken, perpfcxed, and doubtful 
fcraps of tradition. He had neither origi- 
nd records, nor any authentic memorials 
to guide him, and yet thefe are the fole 
foundations of true hiftory. Herodotus 
flouriihed, I think, little more than half a 
century, andXENOPHON little more than a 
whole century, after the death of Cyrus : 
and yet how various and repugnant are the 
relations made by thefe two hiftorians, of 
the birth, life, and death of this prince? 
If more hiftories had come down from thefe 
ajges to ours, the uncertainty and inutility 

of 
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of them all would be but the more manifcft. 
Wc Ihould find that Acusilaus rejeded 
die traditions of Hesiod, that Hellani-^ 
Gus contradifted Acusilaus, that Ephorus 
accufed Hellanicus, that Timaeus accu- 
fed Ephorus, and all pofterior writers Ti- 
maeus. This is the report of JosEPHus. 
But, in order to fhew the ignorance and 
falfliood of all thpfe writers through whom 
the traditions of profane antiquity came to 
the Greeks, I will quote to your lordfhip 
a much better authority than that of Jose- 
PHus; the authority of one who had no 
prejudice to bias him, no particular caufe^ 
to defend, nor fyftem of ancient hiftory to 
eftablifh, and all the helps, as well as ta-: 
lents, neceflary to make him a . competent, 
judge. The man 1 mean is Strabo. 

Speaking of the Maflagetac in his eleventh 
book, he writes to this eflfeft : that no au- 
thor had given a true account of them, tho 
feveral had vrrit of the war that Cyrus wa- 
ged agamft them ; and that hiftorians had 
found as little credit in what they had relat- 
ed concerning the affairs of the Perfians,* 
Medes, ar)d 3yrians : that this was due 
to their folly j for obferving that thofe who 
wrote fables profefledly were held in efteem, 
thefe menimagined they flioujd render their 

E writings 
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pearihee ifid pr^ttAce 6f trUft kiftdfy^ thAy 
relAted what the^ fefcd nSkhft ftlfi n6r 
fteard ftiAJ\ perfbhft iblft to ^v« th«M tf^ 
hifo^atibn ; tmd thkt iecoMirigiy th^if 66^ 
If idA had 6^to t6 di-Hs up ^kllfihg aiid 
ifiarvellous ftlati6hs : that one taay bfetft¥ 
giVe ftedft t6 HeJiSd tad H6iwt^Rj wli«ft 
^ talkdf thtit her6fe5, nay fevtoto dra- 
SiaMc ^6et4> tJiah to CtisiAi^, HM^fedt^S, 
iJBLtAi^icu^j tadthfeir foUowfeh: that Sf 
is Aot lafe to ^tfe cfrftdit tirtn td &yt grtttdt 
^rt of the hiftorians who "Writ cohfcerftiAg 
ALtXANiifiiii fince they to<s feh«^utagM 
by the greater reputatfen of this conque- 
ror, by the difttoce to Which he cki^ried 
his arms^ and by the difBeulty cf difproV- 
ing what they faid of actions performed ih 
regions fo remote, were apt to deceive: 
that indeed when the Roman empire on 
one Me, ind the l^irthian 6j\ the otherj 
fcamc to extend themfelves, the truth di 
things grew to be better fcnoWn. 

You fee, my lord, not bnly hb^ la« 
profane hiftory began to be trilt by the 
Greeks, but how mtich later it began t6 
be writ With any regard td truth; &fid cOli-^ 
fequehtly what wretched materisds tJ« 
learned men, who arofe after the age of 

Alex- 
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AtiXANDiR, had to ^nploy, when they, 
attempted to ^orm fyftems of ancient hifto- 
ry and chronology. We have fome remaiu^ 
of that laborious compiler Diopoeit^ Sicu^- 
^us, but do we find in him any thread pf 
ancient hiftory, I mean, th»t which pa0c4 
for ancient iji his time? What complaints, 
on the corttrary, does he not make of for- 
mer hiftori^ns ? how frankly does he con- 
fefs the litde and uncertain li^t he had to 
follow in his refearches? Yet Diodorus, 
^ weU a§ Plutarch, and others, had not 
only the older Greek hijGborians, but the 
more modern antiquaries, who pretended t^ 
have iearched into the records and regiijkers 
of nations, even at that time renowned for 
their anijiqwty. Berosus, for infts^nce, and 
MAN£;riH>, one a Babylonian and the other 
an Egyptian prieil, had pubUQied the anti« 
<}uities of their, countries in the time of th^ 
Ptolemys. , Berosus pretwded to give 
the hiftory of four hundred and eighty years. 
Pjujny, if I remember right, for I fay this 
on memory, fpeaks to this cfFe£t in the 
lixth book of his Natural Hiftory : and if 
it was fo, thefe years were probably years of 
Kabonassar. Manetho began his hifto- 
ry, God knows when, from the progrefs 
of Isis, or fome other as well afcertained 
period. . He followed the Egyptian tradi- 

E 2 tions 
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tions of dynafties of Gods and Demi-Gods; 
and derived his anecdotes from the firft 
Mercury, who had infcribed them in fa- 
cred charafters, on antediluvian pillars, 
antediluvian at leaft according to our receiv- 
ed chronology,from which the fecond Mer- 
cury had tranfcribed them, and inferted 
them into his works. We have not thefe 
antiquities*, for the monk of Viterbo was 
foon detefted : and if we had them, they 
would either add to our uncertainty, and 
cncreafc the chaos of learning, or tell us 
nothing worth pur knowledge. For thus 
I reafon. Had they given particular and 
hiftorical accounts conformable to the fcri- 
ptures of the Jews, Josephus, Julius 
Africanus, and Eusebius would have 
made quite other extrafts from their writ- 
ings, and would have altered and contra- 
difted them lefs. The accounts they gave; 
therefore, were repugnant to fecrcd wri^ 
or they were defeftive : they would have 
cftablifhed pyrrhonifm, or have baulked 
our curiofity. 



2. Of 
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2. Of facred hiftory. 

Wji AT memorials therefore remain to 
give us light into the originals of ancient 
natioqs, and the hiftory of thofe ages, we 
comnionly c^U the firft ages ? The Bible, 
it will be faid ; that is, the hiftorical part 
of it in the Old teftament. But, my lord, 
even thefe divine books muft be reputed in- 
fufficient to the purpofe, by every, candid 
and impartial man who confiders either 
their authority as hiliories, or the matter 
they contain. For what are they? and 
how came they to us ? At the time when 
Alexander carried his arms into Afiaj a 
people of Syria, till then unknown, became 
known to the Greeks : this people had been 
flaves to the Egyptians, Aflyrians, Medes, 
and Perfians,. as thefe feveral eny)ires pre - 
vailed: ten parts in twelve of them had 
been tranfplanted by ancient Conquerors, 
and melted down and loft in the eaft, feve- 
ral ages before the eftabliftiment of the 
empire that Alexander deftroyed: the 
other tvfo parts had been carried captive to 
Babylon a little before the fame aera. This 
captivity was not indeed perpetual, like the 
other; but it lafted fo long, and fuch cir- 

E 3 cum- 
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cumftances, whatever they were, accom- 
panied it, that the captives forgot their 
country, and even their language, the He- 
brew dialed at leaft and charaftcr: and a 
few of them only could be wrought upo% 
by tht zTeal of fome particular men, to re- 
turn home, when the indulgence of thfc 
Perfian monarchs gave them leave to re- 
build their city and to repeople their ancient 
J)atrimony. Even this remnant of the na:- 
tion did not continue long entire. Another 
great tranfmigration followed; and tht 
Jews, that fettled ulider the protctftion of 
the Ptolemys, forgot their language in 
Egypt, as the forefathers of thefe Jews had 
forgot theirs in Chaldea. More attached 
however to their religion in Egypt,, for 
reafons eafy to te deduced from the new 
inftitutions that prevailed after the captivity 
among tliem, than their anceftors had been ^ 
in Chaldea, a verfion of thctr fiicred wri- 
tings was made into Greek at Alexandria, 
not long after the canon of thefe fcriptures 
had been finiflied at Jerufalem; for many 
years could not intervene between the death 
of Simon the juft, by whoni this canon 
was finiflied, if he died during the reign 
of Ptolemy Soter, and the beginning of 
this famous tranflation uncler Ptolemy 
Philade-lphus^ The HeHcnift Jews re- 
ported 
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ported .as majiy piarvellous tjiings to autho- 
rize, ?w4 even to f^n6tify this tranflation, 
a$ the other Jews bad reported about E«- 
pRAs wl]ip be^an, aqd Simon the juft who 
jfinjiljiefl, the c^on of their fcriptures, 
Thefe holy romances Aid into tradition, 
ahdxraditipn became hiftory : the fathers oif 
Cyr chri^aji church did not difdain to em« 
pipy thjeni. St. Jerome, for inftance, 
laughed at the ftory of the fcventy two 
elcjers, whofe tranflations were found to be, 
Vpon conip^rifon, word for wor<J the fame, 
dio made feparately, and by men who ha4 
no communication with one another. Bu€ 
t^ ($fm St. jERomp i^ the /itme pjiace, 
^mtm Ar??T£4.s, on^ of thp jgu^rd ojf 
P?9LSJ*y Fsil-^Pff-fHus, a^ & >s^ per- 

Tm^ .'acc9 Vftt preten4cd ^9 be writ )by th.i$ 
^j^fE^^f, of ^l th^ pftflcd reUtipg to the 
V*«0»ti9fi, w^s fnoujg^ for his purppfe. 
Tihi* hf f^^?9fi?43 i^n4 ^e rejedtecj only the 
nv»eij}jpro!b*bjlecjlf€umftaj^ which ha4 
be^Q added $0 the t^e, aiiid which laid it 
QpeQtQ moft ifufpiQiQn. In this 'he H^.tw- 
ed great prudeoce, g^icl tt(&tter ju^gjopent, 
thaa fim Z^ftlpu^ b!*t wealf .app^pgift lur 
STi»r, who biejaev€;d ^\^t^)fffk^ryhimclf^ 

E 4 Thus 
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Thus you fee, my lord, that when we 
confider thefe books barely as hiftories, 
delivered to us on the faith of a fuperftiti- 
ous people, among whom the cuftom and 
art of pious lying prevailed remarkably, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether greater 
credit is to be given to what they tell us 
concerning the original, compiled in their 
own country and as it were out of the fight 
of the reft of the world ; than we know, with 
fuch a certainty as no fcholar prefumes to de- 
(ly, that we ought to give to what they tell 
us concerning the copy ? 

The Hellenift Jews were extremely 
pleafed, no doubt, to have their fcriptures 
in a language they underftood, and that 
might fpread the fame of their antiquity, 
and do honor to their nation, among 
their matters the Greeks. But yet we do 
not find that the authority of thefe books 
prevailed,, or that even they were much 
known among the Pagan world. The rea- 
fon of this cannot be, that the Greeks ad- 
mired nothing that was not of their own 
growth, " fua tantum mirantur :" for, on 
the contrary , they were inquifitive and cre- 
dulous in the higheft degree, and they col- 
lefted and publiftied at leaft as many idle 
traditions of other nations, -as they propa-. 

. - gate4 
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gated of their own. Josbphus pretended 
that Theopompus, a difciple &f Isocrates, 
being ^about to infert in his hiftpry fome 
things he had taken out of holy writ, the 
poor man became troubled in mind for fe« 
yerai days; and that having prayed to 
God, during an intermillion of his illnefs^ 
to reveal to him the caufe of it, he learned 
in his fleep that this attempt was the caufe; 
upon which he quitted the deflgn and was 
cured. If Josephus had been a little more 
confiftent than he is very often, fuch a fto- 
ry as this would not have been told by one, 
who was " fond, as Jews and Chriflians in 
general have been, to create an opinion 
that the Gentiles took not their hiftory a- 
lone, but their philofophy and all their va- 
luable knowledge, from the Jews. Not- 
withftanding this ftory therefore, which is 
told in the fifteenth book of the Jewilh Anti- 
quities, and means nothing, or means to 
Ihew that the divine providence would not 
fufFer anecdotes of facred to be mingled 
with profane hiftory; the praftice of Jo* 
SEPHus himfelf, and of all thofe who have 
had the fame defign in view, has beei^ to 
confirm the former by the latter, and at 
ahy rate to fuppofe an appearance at leaft 
of conformity between them. We ^re 
tbld Hecatabus Abdirita, for there 

were 
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wef^ two of that name, writ a hiflbory fa* 
vorable to the Jtyfs : and, not to rauitiply 
Inftances, tho I might cafily do it, even 
AtEKANDE®. PoLYHiSTOR IS Called in. He 
is quoted by J o s e p h u s, and praifed by 
EysEj^iu^ as a niaji of parts and great -va- 
riety of lemming. His teflimpny, about the 
deluge and tower of Babel, is produced by 
$t. Cyril in his fijrft bopk ag^irjifl: Julian : 
and Ju3TiN the apologift and piartyjr, in 
his exhprtation to the Greeks, mak^s ufc 
of t3ie fame authority, ampng thpfc that 
mentipa Mos^s as a leader .and prince pf 
die Jews. Tho this Polyhjstor, if I re- 
member right what I think I have met with 
in SuiD^is, fpoke pnly pf a woipan be cal-. 
led M<5so, " cujus fcriptum,eft lexhebraco- 
" rum*." Had t^e Greek }iiftoxian$ been 
cpnfprm^Me to the fecred, I ca^wot fee that 
tlieir audiority, wjiich was npt cotempo- 
rary, would have be^n pf aijy wei^c 
They might have copied Mo§es^ and fp 
tihqr 4id Ctesias. But $yein th.i§ was npt 

Lf^x. <toin. ii f. 583. 

f^^i'ilv. >e) «ri^ '^in*.riq fii&iM .^.m. p ^k^m ^W, 
k$ ymlvi yiy^m EQfai» Muo-/^, % ir» (rvy^f^f^^ffet ^ JPfCf 

x€^9toK cofAo;. Id. torn 1. p. 105. £dit. Camab. 172;.' 
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the cafe : whatever ufc ft ^rticukr writer 
here and there might make occafionaliy of 
the fcriptures, certain it is that the Jews 
^dntiniied to be a^ much de^ifed, and their 
hiftory to be as generally ne^cfted, nay al* 
moft at gmerally uiduKrwn, &r a Icmg 
time at itS^ aft^r the yei^on was made at 
Akxandhri^ as diey had been befoi^. Apc« 
oit^ an Egyptian, a man of much erudition^ 
ftppear^ in the workl ibme centuries after- 
wards. • He wrote, among other antiqui- 
ties, tlioieof his own country: and as he 
WasbW&gedto fpeak very often of the Jews, 
he ipoke of tJiem in a manner neither 
much to their honor, nor to that of dieir 
Wftories. He wrote purpofely againft them : 
and, Jos«i>Mus attempted afterwards, but 
Ai^fON was theft dead, to refute Jwm. 
Apjok palTed, I k^ow, for a vain and 
noify pedant ; but he pafied likewife for a 
curioufi, a laborious, and a leaned anti^ 
quary . If he was cabaliftical or fuperftiti- 
ous, JosEPHus was at lead as much fo as 
he: and if he ^flattered Caligula, Jose- 
ph's introduced bimfelf to dike court df 
N^RO and the favour of Poppaea, by no 
very honorable means, under the protefti- 
ctt of Alitu^us, a player, and a Jew; 
to lay nothing of his applying to Vespa- 
sian 1^ ^offhec4^^onceiaiiiigtbe, Mefliah) 

nor 
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nor of his accompanying Titus to. the fiegc 
of Jerufalem. : .: ^ : , 

Ik fhort, my lord, die. Jewi^i hiftory 
never pbtained any credit in. the world, till 
chriftianity was eftablilhed. The foimda- 
' tions ofi this fyftem being laid partly in thefe 
hiftories, and in the prophecies joine<l to them 
or inferted in them, chriftianity has riefledb- , 
cd back upon them an authority which they 
had not before, and this authority has pre- 
vailed wherjever chriftianity has fpred. Both ^ 
Jews and Chriftians hold the fame books in 
great veneration, whilft each condemns the 
other for not underftanding, or for abufing 
them. But I apprehend that the zeal of 
both has done niuch hurt, by endeavouring 
to extend their authority much farther than 
is neceffary. for the fupport perhaps of Ju- 
daifm, but to be fure of chriftianity. I 
explain myfelf .that I may offend t\o pious 
car. 

SiMo^N, in the preface to his Critical hi- 
ftory of the Old teftament^ cites a divine of 
the faculty of Paris, who held that the in- 
fpirations of the authors pf thofe books, 
which the church receives as the word of 
God, fhould be extended no farther than 
. to matters purely, of do<?lrine, or to fuch 

as 
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i& have a near and neceffary rektion to 
thefe; and that whenever thefc authors 
writ on other fubje As, fuch as Egyptian, 
Aflyrian, or other hiftoty, they had no 
more of the divine affiftance than any other 
perfons of piety. • This notion of infpira- 
tions that came occafionally, that illumi- 
nated the minds and guided the Hands of 
the facred penmen while they were writ- 
ing one page, and rcftrained their influence 
while the fame i authors were writing ano-» 
ther, may be cavilled againft: and what is 
there that may not? But furely it deferves ^ 
to be treated with refpedb, fince it tends 
toeftablifli adiftindlion between the legal, 
doftrinal, or prophetical parts of the Bible, ^ 
and the hiftorical : without which diftinfti- . 
on it is impoflible to eftablilh the fir ft, as 
evidently and as folidly as the intcrefts of 
religion require : at leaft it appears impofli- 
ble to me, after having examined and con- 
fidered, as well as I am able, all the trials 
of this kind that have been made by fubtile 
as well as learned men. The Old is faid ^■ 
to be the foundation of the New, and fo it 
is in one fenfe: the fyftem of religion con- 
tained in the latter refers to the f)rftem of 
religion contained In the former, and fup- 
pofes the truth of it. But the authority ort v 
which we receive the books of the New tefta- 

ment, 
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ment, \s fo far from being founded on the 
/ authorityof the Old ttftamentjtlut H is cpMc 
independent pn it; t^ New bf ing provedt 
. gives authority to the Old, but borrows 
none from it ; and gives this authority co 
/ the particular parts only. Christ came ti^ 
fulfil the prophecies; but not to conl^ 
crate all At written, aay more than the 
oral, traditions of the Jews. We nauft b^ 
lieve thefe traditions as far as they relate 
to chriftianity, as far as chriftianity refers 
to them, or fiippofes them necefiary ; but 
we can be under m> obUgation to believe 
them any farther, fince wiiwDiat chriftianity 
We fliouLd be under no obJigatipn ito believe 
them at ail. 

It has been faid by AbbapiCy and o* 
thers, *' That the accidents which have 
^^ happened to alter the texts of the Bible, 
** and to disjfigure, if I may fay fo, the 
•' fcriptures in niany pefpefts, could not 
** have been prevented without a perpetual 
<^ ftanding miracle, and that a perpetual 
*^ ftanding miracle is not ^n the order pf 
** px)vidence.'* Now I can by no means 
Ibbfcribe to this opinion. It feems evident 
to my reafon that the very contrary muft 
be true; if we fappok that Goo 9&» to- 
wards men acc»iding to the moral fitoe^ 

•f 
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ef tfaiiigs: and if vrc fuppofe that lie id:s 
AHbitrariiy^ *\^ can form no 6pitiioa at all^ 
I think that thefe dccidents would sot hate ^ 
happened^ or that the fcrtpcurcs would have 
be«h pteferVed entirely in thdr ^nuine pu-» 
rity a^cwidiflanding thefe accidents, if they 
hod been entrreiy dilated by the Holt 
Grobt: and thk proof of this probable pro^ 
po&tion^ acoording to our cleareft and moD: 
diftind id^s of wifdotn and moral fitnefs, 
it obvious and eafy. But thefe {Tcriptures 
ore not fo <x>me down to wit tihey are come 
down broken And oonfufed, full of addi» 
dons^ ihlerpolatkAis, and cranipofitioos t. 
taiadt x^ ntixhtt know when, nor by whom; 
and futh) in (bb^rt, ^tiot&t appeared on die - 
fece of any oth^ bodk-, on whofe authomyt. \ 
tnen hav^ kgt^ed to i^Iy. 

f ^is bdng fo, ifiy lord^ what hypothe- 
fis flMii we foHow? Shan we adhere to 
Ibfnfe fuch diftinftioh as I Jiive mentioned P 
Shdlivfe'4y, for inftahce, that the fcripturfcb t^ 
If^^re wriAtti driginally by the authors tb 
whom they are irulgitrly afcribed, btft 
that thfefe ^uthots writ nOtihing by infpir{^■ 
tito^ except the legal, the doftrmal, and 
*he l^rbphetieal parts, and Ait ill every p- 
thir rtfp^ their authorityi^ purely human, 
«id therfefote fellibfc * Ot ftaH 'lihb fe^ w^ 

thefe 
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thefe hiflories are nothing nlore dian com« 
piladons of old traditions, and abridgments 
of old records, made in latier times^ as they 
appear to every joiie who reads them with- 
out prepofFeffion, and with attention? Shall 
we add, that which ever of thefe probabili* 
ties be true, we may believe, confiftently 
with either, notwithftandirtg the decifion 
of any divines, who know no more than 
you or 1, or any other man, of the order 
of providence, tl^at all thofe parts and paf^ 
fages of the Old teftament, which contain 
prophecies, or matters of law or do6trine, 
and which were frona the firft of fuch im* 
portance in the defigns of providence to all 
future generations, and., even to the whole 
race of makind, have been from the firft 
the peculiar care of providence ? Shall wc 
infift that fuch particular parts and paflages, 
which are plainly marked out and fufficient- 
ly confirmed by the fyftem of the Ghriftian 
revelation, and by the completion of the 
prophecies, have been preferved from cor- 
ruption by ways impenetrable to us, amidft 
all the changes and chances to which the 
books wherein they are recorded have been 
cxpofed ; and that neidier original writers, 
nor later compilers, have been fuffered 
to make any effential. alterations, fuch as 
would have falfified the law of God and 

the 
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die printJples of the Jewiih and Chriftian 
religiohs, in any of thefe divine fundamen- 
tal tnidis ? Upon fuch hypothefes, we may 
ajfert without fcruple, that the genealo^^s 
and hiftories of the Old teftament are in no 
rdfpeft' fiiflicient foundations for ^ chrono- 
logy from the beginning of time, nor for 
univerfal hiflory. But then the fame hy- 
pothefe^ will fecure the infallibility of fcri- 
pture authority as far as religion is concern- 
ed. Faith and reafon may be reconciled a 
little better than thiey commonly are. J 
maydeny^that the Old teftament is tranfinit- 
ted to lis under all the conditions of an au- 
thentic JfiiHory, atid yet be M liberty to 
maintain that the paiTages in it which eftar- 
hlrih Qrimaal fin, which feem favorablp 
to the doftfine of the Trinity, whic^ 
foretell the coming of the Mefliah, and all 
others of fimilar kind, are come down tp 
us as they were originally diftated by the 
Holy. Ohost. ! 



• 



r 



In attributing the whole credibility of the 
"Old teftament tp the authority of the New, 
and in limitingtheauthenticity of the Jewifb 
fcriptureis to thofe parts alone that concerp 
law, do<9:i:ine, and prophecy, by which their 
chronology and the far greateft part of tJieir 
^liftory are excluded,^ I ^ill venture to at- 
fure yoiir lordfhip that I do not afllime 

F fo 
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fo much, as is turned in every Jiypother 
fis that affixes the divine feal.of infpira- 
,tion to the whole canon ^ thjitrefts the 
.whole proof on. Jcwifh veracity, v ajntd that 
pretends to account particularly and, pofir 
tively for the defcent of thefe antient writ- 
.ings in their pr^fent ftate. ; 

• ' ■> 
Another reafon, for \vhich fl have infift- 
cd the rather on the diftindtioiV . {p often 
mentioned, is this. I think we may find 
very good fisiundation for it even in the 
bible: and tho this be a point very little at- 
tended to, and much difgiiifed, 4t would 
hot be hard to fliew, upon great induce- 
rnerits of probability, ' that the law and the 
hiftory were far from being felended toge- 
ther as they now (land in the Pentateuch, 

"even from the time of Moses down to that 

« .... 

^ of EsDRAS. But the principal and decifivc 
reafon for feparating in fuch nianner the 

^ legal, dodrinial, and prophetical parts, from 
the hiftorical, is the neceffity * of having 

; fome rule to go by : and, I proteft,. I know 
^Cf none that is yet agreed upon. I content 
tnyfelf therefore to fix my opinion concern- 
ing the authority of the' Old teftam^nt in 
this manner, and carry it tjfius Tar only. 
We muft do fo, or we muft enter into that 
labyrinth of difpute and. contradiftion, 
wherein even the moft orthodq^c Jews and 
\ - -^ Chfiftians 
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Chriftians have wandered fo many ages> 
,^ndftill wander. It is ftrange,but it is true; 
-not only the Jews cjiffer fj-om the Chrifti- 
ansi but Jews and Chriftians both dif- 
fer among thenlfelvesi concerning almoft 
evety ppint that is heeeffary to be certainly 
known and agreed upon, in order to efta- 
blilh the, authority of books which both 
havp received already as authentic and fa- 
cred. So that whoever takes the pains to 
read whaf Jearned men have writ on this 
fubjeftj will find that they leave the matter 
as doubtful as they took it up; Who were 
the authors qf thefe fcriptures, when , they 
were publifliedj how they were compofed 
and preferved, or renewed^ to ufe a re- 
markable expreffion of the famous Huet 
in his Dem^^nftration j iq ^fine, how they 
were ioft during the captivity, and how they 
were- retrieved after it^ are all matters of 
controverfy to this day^ 

It would be eafy for me to defcend into 
a greater detail, and to convince your 
lordlhip of what I have been faying in ge- 
neral by an indu6libn of particulars, even 
without any other help than that of a few 
notes which I took when I applied myfelf 
to this examination^ and which now lye 
before me. But fuch a^digreffion would 
carry me .too. far : and I.fe^r .that you will 

F 2 think 
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think I have faid already more than enough 
upon this part of my fubjeft. I go on 
therefore to obferve to your lordlhip, thait 
if the hiftory of theOld teftament was as ex- 
h(t and as authentic, as the ignorance and 

/ impudence of fome rabies have made them 
affert that it is : if we could believe with 

/ them that Mosfes wrote every fyllabfe ih 

^ the Pentateuch ais it now Hands, or that 2S, 
the pfalms were \lrritten by David : nay, -if 

y ^e could beKeve, with Philo tod Josi^ 
iPHus, that Moses wrote the account d" 
his own death and fepulture, a^ made it 
fort of a funeral paaiegyric oil hiilifelf, afe 
we find them in thelaft chapter of Deutei^ 
onomy -, yet ftill would I venture to afleit> 
that he who e3^pefksto find a fyftem of 

y chronology^ or a ^thread of hiftory, or fuf*- 
ficient materials for either, in the fed^ks of 
the Old teftament, expeds to find what the 
authors of thefe books, whoever they were^ 

^ never intended. They are extrafts of ge- 
healogies, not genealogies -, extrafts of hi- 
ftories, not hiftories. The Jews themfelves 
allow their gehealogies to be very imper- 
feft^ and produce examples of omiffions 
and errors in them, which denote fufKci* 
ently that thefe genealogies- are ex t rafts, 
w^ierein every generation in the courfe of 
defcent is not mentioned. I have redibmC'i 
where, perhaps in the works of St. Jbrom*^ 
' that 
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t^idt ttijisfs^thei* juftifies the opinkonof thof^ . 
M^hp, th^iik it, impoflfible to fix any certain, 
cbyroi^atogy on that of the bible : and this . 
opinion, will be juftified ftill better, to the 
upderfta^oding of every man that confiders 
how grofly the Jews blup^^r whenever they 
meddle with chronology^ for this plain rea- 
fon, becaufe their fcriptures are imperfe<3: 
in this refpeft, and becaufe they rely on 
their or^, to rectify and fypply their writ- 
ten, traditions : that is, they rely on tra- . 
ditions compiled long after the canon of 
their fcriptures, but deemed by them of 
equal antiquity and authority. Thus, for 
inftance, Daniel and Simon the juft, ac- 
cording to them, were members at the fame 
time of the great fynagogue which began 
and finiflied the canon of the Old teftament, 
under the prefidency of JIsdras. This Es- 
DR AS was the prophet Malachi. Darius 
the fon of Hystaspes was Artaxerxes 
LoNGiMANus; he was Ahasuerus, and he. 
was the fame Darius whom Alexander 
conquered. This may ferve as a fample of 
Jewifli chronplpgy, formed on their fcri- 
ptures which afford infufficient lights, ancj 
on their traditions which ajflford falfe lights. 
We are indeed miire corred, and come 
nearer to the truth in thefe inftances, per- 
haps in Ipmc others, becaufe we make ufe 
of prpfune jchronology to |iclp us. But 

F 3 pro- 
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profane chronology is itfelf fo modern, lb * 
precarious, tKatthis helfidocs riot reach' t6' 
the greateft part of that time to which fi- ' 
cred chronology extends J that when it be- ' 
gins to help, it begins to perplex us too; 
and finally, that even with this help we '- 
Ihould not have hadfo much as the appear- 
ance of a complete chronological fyftem, • 
and the fame may be faid of Uni verfal hiftoiyi * 
if learned men had not proceeded ver^ 
wifely, on one uniform maxim, from' thb • 
firft ages of chrifti^nity, when, a cuftom of * 
fanftifying prophane learning, as well as 
prophane rites, which the Jews had impru- 
delitly laid afide, was taken up by the 
<!ihriftians. The riiaxim I mean, is- this, 
that prophane authority be admitted with^ 
out fcruple or doubt, whenever it fays, or 

whenever it can be made to fay, if not " to- 
" tidem verbis,** yet " totidem fyllabis,*' di- • 
**totidem literis**'at leaft, or whenever it cani 
be made by any interpretation to' mean, what 
confirms^ orfupplies in a confiftenf manner, 
the holy writ; and that the fame' authority 
be reje<5led,'when'n6thirig of this kind can* 
be done, but the corttradiftion' or incionfift- 
cncy remains irreconcileable'. ' Siich a liber- 
ty as this would nbt be allowed in' any o- 
ther cafe ; becaufe it fuppbfes the very thing 
that is to be proved.' «But wt fee it t^ken, 
'rcrjr properly to be fure, in favor of facred^ 
^* • • . » " an4 
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and infallible writings, when they are x:om- 
pared with others. 

In order to perceive with the utmoft evi- 
dence, that the fcopc and defign of the au- 
thor or authors of the Pentateuch,and of the 
other books of the Old teftament, anfwer as 
little the purpofe pf antiquaries, in hiftory, as 
in chrortoflogy, it will be fufficient briefly to 
call to mind the fum of what they relate, 
from the creation of the world t(^ the efta-? 
blifhment of the Perfian empire. If the 
antediluvian world continued one thoufend 
fix hundred and fifty fix years, and if thie 
vocation of Abraham is to be placed foqr 
hundred and twenty fix years below the 
deluge, thefe twenty centuries m^ke almoft 
two thirds of the period mentioned: and 
the whole hiftqry of them is comprized in 
eleven fliort chapters of Genefis ; which is 
certainly the mofl: compendious extraft that 
ever was made. If we examine the contents 1 
of thefe chapters, do we find any thing 
like an univerfal hifl:ory, or fo much as an " 
abridgment of it? Adam and Eve were ^ 
created, they broke the commandment of 
God, they were driven out of the garden 
of Eden, one of their fons killed his bro- 
ther, but their race foon multiplied and 
peopled the earth. What geography now 
have we, . what hifl;ory of this aptediluviar^ 

F 4 world? 
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world? Why, none. The fons c^God, it . 
is faid, lay with the daughters of mjcn, ai>d 
begot giants, and God drowned all the in- 
habitants of the earth, except one faunily. 
After this we read that the earth was re- . 
peopled ; but thefe children of one family 
were divided into feveral languages, even 
whilft they lived together, fpoke the fanie . 
language, and were employed in the fame! 
work. Out of one of the countries into 
which they difperfed themfdves, Chaldea, 
God called Abraham fome time afterwards, 
with magnificent promifes, and condufted 
him to a country called Chanaan. Did this 
author, my lord, intend an univerfal hiftory ? 
Certainly not. The tenth chapter of Gene-; 
fis names indeed fome of the generation! 
defcending from the fons of Noah, fome. 
of the cities founded, and fome of the coun- 
tries planted by them. But what are bare 
names, naked of circumftances, without, 
defcriptions of countries, or relations of e- 
vents ? They furnilh matter only for guefs. 
and difpute; and even the fimilitude of ^ 
them, which is often ufed as a clue to lead 
us to the difcovery of hiftorical truth, has 
notorioufly contributed to propagate error, 
and to encreafe the perplexity of ancient 
tradition. Thefe imperfeft and dark accounts 
have not furnifhed matter for guefs and dif- 
pute alone ; but a much worfe ufe has been 

made 
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made of tfiem by Jewifh rabbles, Chriftiaa 
fathers, ajid Mahometan doftors, in their . 
prophane extemions of this part ofthe Mp- 
faic hiftory. The creation ofthe firft maa' 
is dcfcribed by fome, as if, Preadamites, 
t\iey had aflifted at it. They' talk of Iris 
beauty as if they had feen him, of hii& gi- 
gantic fize as if they had meafured him, and 
of his prodigious knowledge as if they had 
converfed with him. They point out tho. 
very Ipot where Eve laid her head the firft 
time he enjoyed her. They ,have minutes 
of the whole converfation between this mo- 
ther of mankind, who damned her children . 
before fhe bore them, and the ferpent. 
Some are pofitive that Cain quarrelled 
with Abjl about a point of dodrine, and 
others affirm that the difpute arbfe atx)ut a 
girl. A great deal of fqch ftufF may be 
eafily collefted about Enoch, about Noah, 
and about the fons of Noah -, but I wave 
any farther mention of fuch impertinencies 
as BoNZ£s or Talapoins would almoft 
blufh to relate. Upon the whole matter, 
if we may guefs at the defign of an author 
by the contents of his book, the defign of 
Moses, or of the author of the hiftory a- 
fcribed to him, in this part of it, was to in- 
form the peopje oflfrael of their d^fcent 
from Noah by Sem, and of No ah*^ from 
Adam by3JBTH-, to illuftute th^ir original; 

to 
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to cftablirti their claim to the land of Cha- 
naan, and to juftifjr all th6 cruelties' cpm- 
tnltted by Joshua in the conqueft of the v 
Chanaanites, in whom, fays BbcH ART, " the 
*• prophecy of Noah was completed, when 
*^ they were fubdued by the Ifraelites, who ' 
** had been folong (laves to the Egyptians*** 

Allow me to make, as I go along, a 
ihort refleftion or two on this prophecy, 
and the completion of it, as they ftand re- 
corded in the Pentateuch, out of many that 
might be made. The terms of the prophe- 
cy then are not very clear : and the curfe 
pronounced in it contradicts all our notions 
of order and of juftice. One is tempted to 
think, that the patriarch was ftill drunk; 
and that no man in his fenfes could hold 
fuch language, or pafs fuch a fentence- 
Gertain it is, that no writer but a Jew cquld 
impute to the oeconomy of divine provi- 
dence the accomplifhment of fuch a pre- 
diftion, nor make the Supreme Being the 
executor of fuch a curfe. 

Ham alone offended, Ghana an was 
innocent •, for the Hebrew and other doc- 
tors who would make the fon an accom- 
plice with his father, affirm not only with- 
out, but againfl, the exprefs authority of 

the text. Ghakaan was however alone 

^ ■ , ... 
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curfed : and he became, according to his 
grandfather's prophecy, " a fervant of fer- 
^* vants," that is, the vileft and worft of 
flaves (for If take'thefe words in a fenfc, if . 
not the moft natural, the moft favorable 
to the prophecy, and the leaft abfurd) to 
Sem, tho not to Japhet, when the Ifraelites 
conquered Paleftine; to one of his uncles, 
not to his brethren. Will it be faid — it has 
been faid— that where we read Chanaan, 
we are to underftand Ham, whofe brethren 
Sem and Japhet were? At this rate, we 
fliall never know what we read : as thefe 
critics never care what they fay. Will it 
be faid-— this has been faid too — that Ham 
was punifhed in his pofterity, when Cha-^ 
NAAN was curfed, and his defcendants were 
exterminated ? But who does not fee that 
the curfe, and the punifliment, in this cafe, 
fell on Chanaan and his pofterity, exclu- 
fively of the reft of the pofterity of Ham; 
and we're therefore the curfe and punifli- 
ment of the Ton, not of the father, proper- 
ly? The defcendants of Mesraim, another 
of his fons, were the Egyptians : and they 
were fo far from being fervants of fervants 
to their coiiflns the Semites, that thefe were 
fervants offervants to them, during more 
thin fourfcore years. Why the pofterity 
of Chanaan was to be deemed an accurfed 
race, k is" eafy to account; and I have 

men- 
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mentioned it juft now. But it is not fo ^^ 
fy to account, why the pofterity of the righ-. 
tepus SeM) that great ^xa^ple.of filial jc^ 
verence, became flavcs to ^npiher branch 
of the family of Ham. 

It would not^be worth while to, length* 
en this tedious letter, by fetting down any 
more of the contents of the hiftory of th^ 
bible. Your lordQiip may pleafe to call the 
fubftanoe of it to your mind^ and your na- 
tive candor and love of truth will pbligc 
you thqn to cpnfefs, that thefe facred books 
do not ainij in any part of them, at anything 
like uniyerfal chronology and hiftoxy . Thcj 
contain a very imperfeft account of the 
Ifraelites themfelve^; of tl^eir f^tjiementin 
the land of promife, of which, by the way^, 
they never had entire, and fcarce ever peaccr 
able pofTeflion ; of their divifions , apofta- 
fies, repentances, reUpfes, triumphs, and 
defeats, under the pccafional government 
of their judges, and under that pf th^ir 
kings; of the Galilean and Samaritan cap- 
tivities, into which they were carried by the 
kings of Affyria, and pf that which was 
brought on the remnant of this people whcfi 
the kingdom of Judah was, deftrpyed by 
thofe princes who governed the empiije 
founded on the union of Niniveh and Bar 
bylon* Thefe. things arc all related, your 

lord- 
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IdrdAip knows, in ia very fummary and 
confuied'm^tnner: and we learn fo little of 
other nations by thcfe accounts, that if we 
did not borrow fome light from the tradi- 
tions of other nations,' we iHouId fcarce 
underftand them. One particular obferva- 
tion, and but one, I will make, to Ihew 
what knowtedge in the hiftory of mankind, 
and'in die computation of time, may be 
e^tpeded from thefe books. The Aflyrians 
were their ^ndgHbours, powerful neigh- 
bours, with \irhom they had much and long 
to do. Of this empire therefore, if of any 
thing, we might hope to find Tome fatisfac* 
tory accounts.. What do we find? The 
fcfripture takes no notice of any Aflyriail 
kingdom^ till juft before the time when 
prophane hiftory makes that empire to end. 
Then we hi?ar of I^hul, of Teglath-Pha- 
L ASSER,who was perhaps the fame perfon, and 
of Salmakaser, who took ISamaria in the 
twelfth df the aera of Nabonasser^ that 
is, twdve ytars after the Aflyrian empire 
wa$ no more. Senacherib fticceeds to 
him, and Asserhaddon to Sekacherib. 
What fhall we fay to this apparent contra- 
riety ? If the filence of the bible eftatcs a- 
tttong prefumption againft the firft, may 
not the filence of prophane authprity create 
fome againfr the fedond Affyrian monarchs ? 
tTie pains' thSf are takeii to |)drfuade, that 
"^ '^ • there 
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there is room enough between Sardanapa^ 
Lps and Cyrus for the fccond, will not re- 
folve the difficulty. Something much 
more plaufible may be faid, but even this 
will be hypothetical, and liable to great 
contradiftion. So that, upon the whole 
matter, the fcriptures are fo far from giv- 
ing us light into general hiftory, that they 
cncreafe the obfcurity even of thofe -parts 
to which they have the neareft relation. "We 
have therefore neither in prophane nor in 
facred authors fuch authentic, clear, di- 
Ainft, and full accounts of the originals of 
antifnt nations, and of the great events of 
thofe ages that are commonly called the 
firft ages, as deferve to go by the name of 
hiftory, or as afford fufficient materials for 
chronology and hiftory. 
. I MIGHT now proceed to ojjlerve to your 
lordlhip how this has happened, not only 
by the neceflajy confequences of human na- 
ture, and the ordinary courfe of hyman af- 
fairs, but by the policy, artifice, corruption, 
and folly of mankind. But this would be 
to heap digreffion upon digfeffion, and to 
prefume too much on your patience. I ihalf 
therefore content myfelf to apply thefe re- 
fleftions on the ftate of antient hiftory to the 
ftaidy of hiftory, and to the method to be. 
obferv'ed in it; as foon as your lordfhip 
has refted yourfelf a little aft^r reading, 
and I after writing fo long a letter. '^ 
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I. : Th$f there is in hiflory fuflicierit authen- 
. ticity to render it ufeful, notwithftanding 
. ftU.objeftions to the cohtrai^. - 
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THETHfeR the letter 1 now begin to 
write. will be long or Ihort, I know 
not: ,biy:,I find my memory is refrelhed, 
my imagination warmed, and matter flows 
. in fo fall upon me, that I have not time to 
^refs it clofe. Since therefore you have 
provoked me^ to write, you muft be content 
to take ^J^ajt" follows. 

^ t li AVE obferved already that we are apt 
'^naturally to apply to ourfelves what has 
/happened to other men, and that examples 
' take their force from hence 5 as well thofe 
which hiftpry, as thofe which experience, 
offers to our reflection. What we do not 
believe to hiVe happened therefore, we fhall 

not 
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not thus apply :. and /or want of the fame 
^]pp}ic4Ji6p> : ^iUcI fcxainjples ^Mt hbt fia^fle 
the fame efFeft. Antient hiftory, fuch 
antient hiftory as I have defcribed, is quite 
unfit thei;efore in this refp^fl: tOL.anfwer the 
ends rfiat^very reasonable ihan fiio^d pro- 
pofe to himfelf in this ftudy ; becaufe fuch 
imtifcirt hiftoiy Will never* gaih ftifficieAt 
credit ^ith any . 'rea!fonahte\ man/ A Jtalc 
well told, or a comedy or a tragedy well 
wrought up, may have a momentary efFeft 
upon tKe xnii^d, by heating theimagina>tiqQ, 
furprizing the judgment, and jafFed^ing 
ftrongly the pamons. The Athenians are 
faid to have been tranfported into a kind 
thartial^ phttnzf by the reprfejfentatibn ijf 4 
tragedy ^F Afe sc^vlxts, arid tb have march- 
fed under this 'iriflubnce from die theiatfre 
to the plains of Marathon. 'Tlxefe mq- 
meritary irtipreflions might be managed, fbr 
aught 1 know, in fuch manner ^s t6 contri- 
bute a little, by frequent re|)etitions of 
them, towards maintaining a kind of habi- 
tual contenipt of folly, deteftation of vice, 
and admiration of virtue in well-poficed 
commonwealths. But then^ thefe in^P^^f- 
iions cannot be made, nor this little effect 
1)e wrought, unlefs the fables bear an aj^ 
pearance of truth. When, they bear tKs 
appearance, reafon connives at the inno- 
cent fraud of ima^nation; reaTon difpeiifcs, 

\ in 
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ill fevor of probability, with th6fe rtH^ 
x^ii of ciitidfm tiiat (he \m eftabiilhsd ttt^ 
cry die truth of fia: buty after all, fh6 fd-'' 
ceives thefe fables as fables; and as iiich 
only fhe permits imagination to make th« 
moft of them. If th^y prtteiidtd to htWi* 
ftofy^ they w^Uld b^ foon fubjefted to anb*^' 
tb^ Md ttKke iev^r^^ahiiiiattdn. What 
liiay haVdha^n^d, \t th^ iMtter of art in- 
geniiluf fabte t what h^ happened, is that 
cJf aii ai^^tic hiito^: thef impteflions 
Which crfie dt* the otter makes are in pro- 
^tticHl^ When imagination grows lawlefs ^ 
artd Wild, fi^bles olit Of the precinfts df 
f^PAn, ftild tells of hefOdb iteid giants, fai- 
I'ies and ehohantdrsj of e^ertti arid of phae- 
nottieria repugnant to iihiVerfal e^tperiertcd, 
to 6uf ckal^eft and ihol! diftinft ideas, and' 
to all the known )^s of nituf e, reafon does: 
6ot cf6hn!vi a irldnlent-, but, far frOrti t-d- 
(J^Viflg ikeh ftai^ation^t as hiftorical, fti^ 
1t)t^ them as unworrfiy to be placed evetf 
atnong - the fabulous. Such narration? 
therefore cannot make the flighteft mo- 
mentaify iiti|>reflidns on'k trtind fraught with 
krttti^led^, and void of fopdfrftltion. Im-; 
pofed by authority, totf ^fted by artifice^' 
the dduffiori hardly prmiis 6v6f commoK 
fenfe •, Wiik^ 5gnof aricd ilihbft fe6s, and ra A 
fupefftftiok TOfitJkesr: nothing lefif than eh- 
' ' O thu- 
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t|}itifi{ifm and phrenfy can give credit to- luck 
IlJftQries, or apply fuch exaiEnples. Donb 
Quixote believed; but even SAKCHa 
doul^ted. > ' 

• r ' 

What I have faid will not be much cott? 
trovertcd by toy nian who has, red jAma!-: 
Disof Gaul, or has examined-witaiitient^ 
traditions without prepdflfeifion,: The trujt;^. 
is, the principal difFerenc(& betweeit them; 
feems to be this. In Amadis of Gaul,.w^ 
have a thread of abfurdities that are invent- 
ed without any regard to probability, and 
t^t lay no claim to belief : ant^ent tradi^. 
tions are an heap of fables, . under which, 
fome particular tryths, inicrutable, and, 
therefore ufelefs to mankind,, jqniay lie con-. 
cealed; which have a juft pretence to no- 
thing more, and yet icppofe themfelvesi 
upon us, and become, under the venerable 
name of antient hiftory,the foundations oiy 
modern fables^ the materials, with which 
fomany fyftems of fancy have been erefted.; 

But now, as menare apt to c^rry their 
judgments into ex:tremes, there. ^Jrefomc 
that will be ready to infxft ^t all hiftory- 
h fabulous, and that the very teft is no-, 
thing better than a probable tale,. artfully- 
Contrived, and plaiifibiy HOlcL wherein 

truth 
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truth and faUhbod are indiflinguilhably 
blended together. All the inftances, and 
all the common-place arguments, that 
Bayle and others have employed to efta- 
blilh this fort of Pyrrhonifm, will be quoted : 
and from thence it will be concluded, that 
if the pretended hiftories of the firft ages, 
and of the originals of nations, be too im- 
probable and too ill vouched to procure 
any degree of belief, thofe hiftories that 
have been writ later, that carry a greater 
air of probability, and that boaft even co- 
temporary authority, are at leaft infufficient 
to gain that degree of firm belief, which 
is neceflary to render the ftudy of them 
ufeful to mankind. But here that hap- 
pens which often happens : the premifes 
are true, and the conclufion is falfe ; be- * 
caufe a general axiom is eftablifhed preci- 
rioufly on a certain number of partial ob- 
fervations. This matter is of confequence; 
for it tends to afcertain the degrees of aflent 
that we may give to hiftory. 

I AGREE then that hiftory has been ( 
purpofely and fyftematically falfified in all * ^ 
ages, and that partiality and prejudice have 
occafioned both voluntary and involuntary j 
errors even in the beft. Let me fay with- 
out offence, my lord, fince I may fay it 

G 2 with 
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with truth and am able to prove it, that eo- 
! clefiaftical authority has led the way to this 
f corruption in all ^es, and all religions* 
How monftrous iivere the abfurdities that 
the priefthood impofed on the ignorance 
and fuperitition of mankind in the Pagan 

•^ worlds concerning the originals o:'' religions 
and governments^ their inftitutions aod 
rites, their laws and cuftoms ? What op* 
portunities had they for fuch impofitions^ 
whilft the keeping the records and collec- 
ting the traditions was in fo many nations 
the peculiar office of this order of men ^ 
A cuftom highly extolled by Josephus, but 
plainly liable to the groffift frauds, and 
even a temptation to them. If the founda- 
tipns of Judaifm and Chriftianity have beea 
laid in truth, yet what numberlefs fables; 
have been invented to raife, to embellifh,, 
and to fupport thefe ftruftures, according* 

' to the intereft and tafte of the feveral archi^ 
tefts ? That the Jews have been guilty of 
this will be allowed: and, to the jQiame of 
Chriftians, if not of Chriftianity, the fa- 

^ thers of one church have no right to throw 
the firft ftone at the fathers of the other. 
Deliberate fyftematical lying has been prac- . 
tifed and encouraged from age to age ; and 
among all the pious frauds that have becn^* 
employed to maintain a reverence and zeal^ 

for 
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for their religion in tlie minds c^ men, thil 
^bufc of hiftory has been one of Ae pr kicipal 
and moll fucccftful : an evident and exp6^ 
fimental proof, by tke way, of what I 
have infifted upon fo much, the aptitude 
and natural tendency of hiftory to form our 
opinions, and to fettle our habits. This 
righteous expedient was in fo much ufe and 
repute in the Greek church, that one Met 
TAPHRASTus wTocc a tToatife ♦o the art of 
compofing holy romances: tbe fad, if I 
remember right, is cited by Baill^t m hi^ 
book of the lives of the iaints. He and ot 
ther learned men of tht Roman churcb 
have thought it of fervice to their caufe» 
fince the refurreftion of letters, to deteft 
fome impoftufes, and to depofe, or to un- 
niche, according to the French expreffioo^ 
now and then a reputed filiate but they feem 
in doing this to meiui no mott than a fort 
of compoiitiofi : they g^v« up ffinne fabk$ 
that they may ^defend pthecswith gre*tflr 
advantage, ^nd they make truth ferve u a 
italking4iorfe to error. The iamt fpirit, 
that prevailed in the Eaftem icfaurch, pro- 
Vailed in the Weftern, ahd prcvaik ftiU. 
A ftrohg proof of it ajppeared Ifttdy ia thp 
counts^y ivhcre I am» A fudden fiiry of de- 
votion feized the people of Paris for a 

G-Jji little 
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little prieft^, undiftinguiihcd during hit 
life, and dabbed a iaint % die Janlepiils 
after his death. Had the fitft minifter 
|>een a Janfenift, the faiqt had been a faint 
ftiU. All France had kept his fefldval; 
and, fince there ^e thoufands of ejre-wit- 
neiles ready to atteft the truth of all the 
miracles iuppofed to have been wrought 
at his tomb, notwithftanding the difcou- 
ragement which thefe zealots havj^met with 
from the government; we may aflure our 
felvcs, that thefe fillyimpoftures would have • 
been tranfmitted in aUthe fokmn pomp of 
Kiftory, from the knaves of this age to the 
fools of the next. 

This lying fpirit h^s^gone forth from 

I 4scclefiaflical to other hiflorians: and I 

•might fill many page? with in|lanccs of ex^ 

-travagant fables, that have been invented in 

feveral nations, to celebrate jiieir ^tiquity, 

to ennpble their originals, andtoniakethem 

•appear illuftrious in the arts of peace and 

.the triumphs of war." When the brain 

is well heated, and devotion or vanity^ 

thefemblance of viwc or real vice, and, a- 

"bovc all, difputes and cpnteft^, have inlpire^ 

that complication of paflipns we term zea^, 

f Thcaljbcfari?. 
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theef&di'aremuch the fame, andhiftory be-* 
comcsnpsciy often a lying panegyric or a ly- 
ing i^nrei for different nations, ordiffei?enC 
parties in: the fame nation, belie one another 
trithput any reipeft for truth, as they mur- 
der one another without any regard to right 
or fenfe of humanity. Religious zeal may 
boai): this horrid advantage over civil zeal, 
that the effeftaof it have been more fangui- 
nary, and the malice more unrelenting. In 
anotherrefped they are more alike, andkeep 
a nearer proportion: different religions have 
not been quite fp barbarous to one suiother a$ 
fefts of the fame religion ; and, in like man* 
ner, nation has had better quarter from na* 
tion, than party from party. But, in all 
thefe controverfies, men have pufhed their 
rage beyond their own and their adverfaries 
lives: they have endeavoured to intereft 
pofterity. in their qu wrels, and by render- 
ing hiftofy fubfervient to this wicked pur* 
pofe, they have done their utmoft to per* 
petuate fc^nd^l, and to immortalife their 
animofity. ; The Heathen taxed the Jews 
€vea with idolatry ; the Jews joined with 
the Heathen to render Chriftianity odious: 
but the church, who beat them at their 
own iweapon^ during thefe contefts, has had 
tWs further triumph over them, as well aa 
over the ^ieVerftl fefts thitkave arifcn with- 

Q4 w 
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hithft imti pal^ridie woiiaraf' thbfiiiwba 

h4Ve writ agsiinft b^r I|li«& been doftcoyBd; 
and whatnrer fhe advanced, to; joftify ji^ot 
fetf and to defame her ndvextzxitsil ts.pre-f 
i<3Drv6d in her annais^ and tke ^ttogfli of 
berdoi^ri,: , ;o ) 
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The charge of corrupting inftory, in thd 
eauie ofreli^n, has been always comi^ 
mittcd to the moft famous champipns^ 
fl^d ^eateft faints of each church; and, if I 
^as not more afraid of tiring, than o£ 
foandalifing your lordfhip, I could quote 
to you examples of modern ch\:irchmen who 
have endeavouied to juftify foul Iteguage 
by the New teftam^nt, and cryeky by the 
Old : nay, {what is execrable beyond ima*- 
gination, and what ftrikes horror into 
every mind that entertains due fentiments 
of the Supreme Being, Goo hin^lf haf 
been cited fcx* rallying and infuHin^ Adam 
after his fall. ' In other cafes, tl^is charge 
belongs to the pedaAts of every nation, an4 
the cools of every party. Whut accufations 
jof idolatry and fuperftition hav« not been 
jbrought, and aggravated againfl the Mat 
hon^tans? Tj^ofe ^r^<;hed CWfti«e»wlM> 
returned frgrft. tfepfe , w^f $» fo wpri^perly 
flailed the JkJjt w^^^ yu/Homed thefif ftor 
rifi§ at)oitt the Weft : and y «rt W^y fiw^ '^ 
.i . r. fomc . 
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fyiM ^ did did tkFoniclers^ and vbtmxkc^ 
wiiterSy at trell as poets, 'the Sahicefis 
eaikd Payniciui s dio furel/ diey were much 
fittftheroff &om aiijr fiiipkionof pol^^^ 
C)Mh i4iofe^ wiio called che^ by that name^ 
When MAilOME'r the fecond' took Cenftan^ 
tkiople in the fifteenth cchtufy> the Ma^ 
hometans began to be a little lietter, and 
but a- little better knoisrD, ^an thejr had 
• been before, to thefc parts of the. irorldl 
But their reli^<Hi, as well as their cuftoms 
and manners, was (trangely mifrepreiented 
by the Greek refugees that fled firom the 
iTurks: and the terror and hatred which 
this people had inlpired by the rapidity of 
their conquefts, and by their ferocity, 
made all thefc mifreprcfentations^ -univer- 
fally pafs for truths. Many fuch inftanccs 
may be coileded from Maraccio*s refu- 
tation of the koran, and Relandvs has 
publifiied a very yaluatle treatife on pur- 
pofe to jpcfute thefe calumnies, and to juftify 
the Mdiometans. Does not this! icfsample 
incline your lordfliip to think,; that the 
Heathens, aE4 the Arians, and other here^ 
^<is, would not appear quite fo abfurtf tfi 
their opinion^, nor fo abominable iii thdf 
pradice^ as the orthodox Chriftiara htVe 
reprefented them; if fome RsiLkKDui 
could arife, with the materials hecisflary 
to^ ^xhiir juftification in his hands ? He 

who 
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irbo tttk&$ pa the cir^nmft^nfi^ .chataC^ 
tended ktters, /rpm thci time ^en Co^^ 
K7AiiTiN£, initead of umtingftbe icburft^^ 
pf einp^ror ^^ ibv^reigpi ppiij^d^ m hioh: 
|clf when be fyecamc Chriftiw, j anj thcjr 
were united in iiim and all the other eta- 
perors i^ the Pagan fyftem pf gpyerameoCy 
g^ve ib much, independent we^;h ^Md 
power to the deigy, apd the snean$ of ao- 
q^irii^ fo miwJl nione:: he who canie$ 
^& refled^io^^ on through. all the latter 
empire, and through thofe ages of igno^ 
ranqe and fuperftition, wherein it was hard 
to lay which ^as greateft, the tyranny xjf 
thp clergy, OJT the f?rvijiity of the laity : he 
who confiders the extreme feverity, for 
inft^nce, of the law^ made by Thiodosius 
in order tp ftifle every writing that the or* 
thpdox clergy, that is, the clergy then in fa^ 
jhion, diflik^d j or the character arui influence 
of Aich aprieftas Gi^egory called the great, 
who proclaimed wartoa.ll heathen learning in 

order topjpmot^Chriflian verityjandflatter- 
edBRUVEHHu^T, and abetted Phocas : lie 
who confiders >all thefe things, I, fay, wilt 
not bf w ^. Ipfe to find . ttj? ref^fon*, why 
^liftory, both i^at M(hi<;h w^s writ before,- 
^nd a great part of tha^ iwhich has been 
writ fince the Chriftian aera, is come to^u^i 
Jb imperife(t ?iRd fft cotru|>t> ^ .. 

i: ' * WhSJI 
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When the ftnper&i^n is due to a totiil 
want qf ipeixiorials, eith^er becaijfe nqni^ 
.:i|rcre originally, written, or becaufe they 
have beei^ loft by devaftations pf countries^ 
icxtirpatigns of people, and Other accidents 
in a longcoprie of tiipe-, or bepauie zc^ 
inalice, and pplicy have joined fheif en- 
deavovirs to dcftarpy the^i purppfelyj wc 
muft be content to remain in our ignorance, 
ind there is n^ great harm in that. Se- 
cure from .being decqived, 1 can fubmit tc^ 
te uninformed. But when there is not a 
total want of memorialsj. when fome h^vc 
^been loft cwr deftroyed, and others Jiare 
been prefervecf and propagated, then wc 
are in dar^ger of bping deceived: jaijd therc- 
fpre he iniaft be very in^licit indeed wh# 
rejG^yesfigtr tr^e the hiftory of any reUgioii 
or nation, ^pji ipuqhmpfe that cirf" any fe^ 
or piM^,: W4tlK>yt jbaving t|ie ifitd^ pf qpiii- 

frppting it ^ith^mepther. hifti^.; A rca^r 

IjTpfi^le ipaiXj^ll pot be thus imp^iclt^ > Hp 

yriU no* eftabUJfe the trufh of hiftpry Pn 

finglei }mV\m fpncurrent teftjjnpny. Jf 

t}iere h^ none fuc^ he wiUdoubf; ab&liute- 

\y; ;if there be ^Ijttle fuch,.^hf yrill prpf- 

.|>pr0pa.hisi^llfijnj^ or diflfcnt • ^cpj;(|iflgiyj. 

.iVfmail-glfam'pf light| bprrpwed froip 

fprejgn gneci^tes,: fenres^^^^ to difcovcr 

» Vfeolft fyfte^ oi f^lihopd ;, : and even they 

■■■-.■ ' Wq 
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%ho corrupt hiftoi^ frequently betray 
tficmfclves by their fgnorancc t^r kiadTcr- 
tcncy. 'Exampies whereof I coold cafily 
produce/ Upop the whole matter, in ail 
thefe cafes we cannot be ^oeived eflfentialiy, 
wiiefs we pleafe r and therefore diere is no 
rcafon to eftablilh Pyrrhomfm, that we may 
^oid the ridicule of crediality. • ' 

r • ■ - • 

In aH: other cafes, there is lefs reafbn ftill 
Ho do foj for when hiftories utid hiftotf- 
^al memorials abound, even iiofe that are 
HFaHe ferve to the difcovery of die tfuth. In- 
IJnrcd by Afferent, paffions, and tJbntrived 
Tor oppofite purpofes, they contradiftfj 
•ind, cohtradiftiHg, they cohvift one ano- 
tttcf. Crftidfm jfeparates die ore from the 
lifo&, and' esttra^s from variofO^ authors 
^'i^rks of true hiftory, which could not 
•hAve been fotand eaatire in any one -of thjsm, 
-ioA will commtod our ^^iiti when it is 
fermed witSi^ 'jil^gmefft, tod ^Pcfimted 
/•rtth Cttflfdor; -If this iiiay fee dohe, as it 
Kas been done fi>metimes, With ^ help of 
*ithori* who writ on purpofc to deceive-; 
1S6# nirrch more eafily, and mor^ effedteal- 
ty may it be done, with the help ^rf'-thofe 
who paid a greater regard to truth ? In -a 
multitude of writers there i^ill be always 
fomej eithef incapable of grofs prevwrica- 
' tion 
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thm fiootk the fear of bebig doJblTeredy ami 
6f ac^t-ing infamy vfhUQ: tkcf ieek fct 
hiX'y or^lfe attached to tnith: xtpon a no! 
tdle^ and Hirer principle. It is certain that 
thefe, eren thef laft cf them, ane hhihle* 
Bribed by feme paflion or other, the former 
may venture n6w and then to ^i^a^ate a, 
^fdioody o^r to diigui& a truth; like the 
painter that drew in profile, as Ijuctau 
fitys, the pi6tu^e of a prince that had but 
one eye* Monitagnb objesfts to the me-^ 
morials of Du Bell at, that thothe grofe 
of the fafts bc' truiy related, yet thefe au- 
tdiors turned evtry tbfifig they mentioned id 
fhd advantage of their maifter^ and men-' 
tioned nothing' which could not befo tuim- 
cd. Thr old fellow's words afe wor«b| 
quotings— — *^ t)te o^itountcr fe jugcment'- 
^ des evwitoltnS' icfti1»ttit contre i:aift>n-3 
notve avancagt, St d^dbmetti^ toot 0^ 
qfli'ity a de- diatouilleo* en- ia( vitidt* IcfUt* 
** tnanitee, il]^ i^; fdnf meftki^/^^ Tltefe^ 
aiftd foeh' as^ thefe^ de^^iate oizxafk^lty alixt 
voluntarily ibdm tiw:h; but jfcvm thef . 
wh& are att^Ked to it the moft ^e)$gioafl^ 
may fUde fometatnes; int6^ invotuntary €#fti)^i; 
to matters: of Hiftory we prefer 1^ jttfttj^ 
wfieipporary aiithoricyv and ycif cteififcfltti^ 
porary authors 5trfei the^opoft habte^ td be* 

wafpcd'fxQm th&jQxaigto 9fil^ 4^ walk;; M 

writing 






ferituig on (ubje As which have a&ded theht 
ftrongly, ** ct quorum pars magpa fuexunt/' 
Ican^ fo pcrfuadcd of this ficom what I have 
felt:ininyfclf, and obfervedjin others^, that 
if life and he^th IciKHi^ f aJl to my fhire,^ 
and! am: able to finifh what I mecKtatc, at 
m^ olchiftory, from the latie queen's accef- 
fktn to the throne, to the peace of Utredht, 
there will; be no materials thit lihall exa- 
mine more fcrupuloufly and feverdy, than 
thofe of the time when the events to- be 
fpoken of. were in tranfadion. But thb the 
writers of thefe two forts* both of whom 
pay as ihuch regard to truth as the' various 
infirmities of our nature admit, are.fallibie i: 
yet this fallibility will liot be fufficient ta 
give color to Pyrrhonifm. Where their 
fincerity as to faft is doubtful, we ftrike out 
^th by the confrontation of different ac- 
iQunt3: as we ftrike out fparks of fire by 
the coHifion of flints and Sbsei. Where their 
judgments are fufpicious qf partiality, we 
9iay judge for ourfelvesj;; or adopt their. 
jwlgn)cnt«,, after weighing, them iwith cer- 
tain cgrainis bf allowance. • A little natural 
fag^^ity will proportion .tibefe grains ac- 
cording %o the particular citcumilances of 
ttie authors, or their general charadcrs j for 
^ven: thefe infl^uence. Thus Montagne 
flE^tpmisr but he exaggerates a little, that 
?u . .. Guic- 
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G.vic:ci AR4)iN no wherc afcribes any onsf 
aftion to a virtuous, but every one to a vi- 
cious principle. Something like thi& has 
been reproached to Tacitus: and» not* 
withfkanding all the iprightly loofe obfer^ 
yations of Montagne in one of his eflays» 
where he labours to prove the contrary, 
jread Plutarch's comparifons^in what lan- 
guage you pleafe, I am, of Bodin's mind, 
you^ will perceive that they were made by 
a . Greek. In ffiort, my lord, the favora- 
ble opportunities of corrupting hiftory have 
been bft^n interrupted, and are now over 
in fd.njany countries, that truth penetrates 
even into thofe where lying continues ftill 
to be part of the policy ecclefiaftical and 
civil i or where, to fay the bell we can fay, 
truth is never fufFered to appear, till fhe has 
paffid throo^h hands, out of which Ihe fel- 
dbm return^ entire and undefiled. 



^ • • 



-- But it is time I Ihould conclude this 
head^ under which I have touched fome of 

thofe reafohs that (hew the folly of endea- 

, . ft . » 

yburing to cftablilh univerfal Pyrrhonifm 
in tnattcrs of hiftory , becaufe there are few - 
htftories -v^ithout fome lies, and none with- l- 
titit'fomc-miftakes-, and that prove the bo- 
dy of hiftory which we polfefs, fince ari- 
'• ' {'- tient 
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tient memorials have been ib cf iticaff/ e*- 
amined, and modem memorials have heeti 
(^ multipaied, to coirtain in it fixtk a pro- 
bable fcries of events, eafilv diftingulfha- 
ble from the improbable, ai force the aflbit 
of every man who is in his fenfes, and arfc 
therefore fufficient to anfwer all the pUf- 
pofes of the ftudy of hiftory. I might hiV* 
appealed periiaps, without entering into d* 
argument at all, to any nfan of candoi^ 
whether his doubts concerning the trutfi 
of hiftory have hindered him from apply- 
ing the examples he has met with in it, 
and from judging of the prefent, and fome- 
times of the future, by the paft ? whether 
he has not been touched with reverenc^ 
and admiration, at the virtue and wifdpm 
of fome men, and of fome age&> and whe? 
ther he has not felt indignation and conr 
tempt for others? whether Epaminondas^ 
or Phocion^ for inftance, the Degh, or 
the SciPios>> have not raiffed in his mind ai 
flame of public fpirit, and private virtui^^ 
and whether he has not fliuddered with 
horror at the profcriptions of Majlius an^ 
Sylla, at tlie treachery of Theodoxu^ 
and Achillas, and at the confiimraatc cr^^ 
etty of an infant king? « Quia non^?o»- 
*^ tra Mafii arma, et contra Syllae pro- 

« fcri- 
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:" icriptionem concitatur ? QuisnonTHE-f 
.'' ODOTO, et AcHiLLAEj ct ipfi pucfo, non 
*' puerile aufofacinus, infeftus eft?" If all 
this be a digreflion therefore, your lord- 
Ihip will be fo good as to excufe it. 

* 

II. What has been faid concerning the 
multiplicity of hiftorics, ^d of hiftorical 
memorials, wherewith our libraries abound 
fince the refurreftion of letters happened, 
and the art, of printing began, puts me in 
mind of another general rule, that ought 
to be obferved by every man who intends 
to make a real improvement, and to be- 
come wifer as well as better, by the ftudy 
of hiftory. I hinted at this rule in a for^^ 
mer letter^ where I faid that we fhould nei- 
ther grope in the dark, nor wander in thp 
.light. Hiftory n?uft have a certain degrep 
of probability, and authenticity, or the ex- 
amples' we find in it wiy pot carry a force 
fufficient to make due impreflions on our 
minds, nor .to illuftrate nor to ftrengthen 
the precepts of philofophy and the rules of 
good policy. But befides, when hiftories 
have dvs necejQTary authenticity and proba^ 
bility, tbere is much difcernrnent tp ^e em- 
: ployed in- the choice an4 tjie, ufe >ve make 
of theiTl, * ^Some are to l?e red, fome are 
to be ftudied j and Ibme may be negleded 

' ' H entirely. 
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efttirely, n6t only with6tit (fetriUMM^ but 
Mth adrsntage. Some are die proper ob- 
jefts of one mans curiofitjr, fome of ah- 
other's, and feme of aU meos ; but all inftorf 
is not an obj^ft of €uriofity for any man. 
He who improperly, wantonly, and abfurdly 
makes it fo, indulges a jfbrt of canine ap- 
]pctite : the curiofity rf one, like the hun- 
ger of the other, devours ravenoufiy arid 
ii^ithout diftinftion whatever faUs in it^ 
way; but neither of them digefts. They 
heap crudity upon crudity, iahd nourifh 
and improve nothing but their diftemper. 
Some ftich thanldt^rs I have knoWn^ titb 
it is not the nfioft 6)mmon extreme infb 
which men are apt to fall. One of them I 
knew in this country. He joined, to a mbft 
than athletic ftrength of body, % prodigioife 
iticmdry ; and to both a prodigious induftry. 
He had red almoft conftandy twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, for five and twenty 
or thirty years; and had heaped togethv ^ 
much learning as could be cfd^ded into an 
head. In the courfe of my aii^uaintancc 
with him, I confulted him onCe or twice, 
not oftcner; for I found this mafs of learn- 
ing of as little ufe to me as to the owner. 
The man was communicative enough; but 
nothing was diftinftin his mind. How 
could it be otherwife? he had never Ipared 

time 
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tioM to tjmkj ^ w^ <npS>U)yed ^ f f s^ng, 
Hi5 «»foiP hsd nqt the merit ^ eoipainQn. 
mechanifin. When you prefs a watch or 
pull a clock, they anfwor your quellion with 
precifion ; for they repeat exaftly the hour 
of the day, and tell you neither piore npr 
lefs than you defire to know. But when yoii 
aiked this man a queft on, he overwhelmed 
you by pouring forth all th^t the fererat 
terms or words of your quefticm recalled to 
hk mdmcry : and if he oi^itted any thing, 
it was tha£ very dving to which the fisniie of 
the whole queftion fhould have led him wk| 
confined him. To aflc him a queftion, was 
to wind up a ^ring in his memory, that 
rattled pn with vaft rapidity, and ^onfufed 
noiie, till the force of it was^ i^ent : and yon 
'went away with all the i^oik in yoyr ears^ 
ftainned aiid un-informed. Inererkfthim 
that I was» not ready to fay to him, ^♦.Dieu 
^* vous fafle Ia> grace dt dev^nir moins fa*' 
<« vantP'A wifli that LaMothz le Vayer: 
mentions upon fome occailon or other, and 
that he would have done w^ll to have ap« 
plied to himfelf upon A^^afiy. 

He who reads with difcernment and 
^hoicc^ will acquire kfs learning, feut- more 
iinowlcd^ : and as this knowledge i^ col- 
lefted with defign, and cultivated with art 

H 2 and 
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and method^ it will be at all times of im- 
mediate and ready ufcto himfclf aid others. 

Thus ofcfol anns in magazines w^fizce. 

All rang'd in order j and difpos'd with grace: 

Nor thos alone the corioos eye to pleafe; 

int to be fbondy when need requires, with. eafe. 

You rctoembcr the vcrfes, my lord^ in our 
friend's Eflay on criticifm, which was the 
work of his childhood almoft; but is fuch 
a inonument of good fcnfe and poetry as 
no other, that I know, has raifed in his riper 
^ears, 

H E who reads without this difcernment 
and choice, ^nd, like Bodin's pupil, re-^ 
folvcs to read all, will not have timcy no nor 
capacity neitlier, to do any. thing elfe. He * 
will not be able to think, without which it 
is impertinent to read ; nor to aft, without 
which it is impertinent to thinks He will affem-^ 
ble materials with much pains, and purchafe 
them at much expence, and have neither 
Icilure nor (kill to frame them into proper 
fcantlings, or to prepare them for ufe. To 
what purpofe ftiould he hufband his time, 
or learn architcfture ? he has no dcfign to 
build « But then to what purpofe all thcfc 
quanics ot ftone, all thcfe mountains of 
kUd and Uiue^ all thcfc forells of oak and 

deal? 
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deal ? " Magno impendio temporum, ma- 
** gna alienarum aurium moleftia, laudatio 
*' haec conftat, O hominem literatum! 
Simus hoc titulo rufticiore content!, O 
viruni bonum!" We may add, and Se- 
neca might have addied in his own ftylc, 
and according to the manners and charac- 
ters of his own age, another title as ruftic, 
and as little in fafhion, " O virum fapien- 
♦' tia fua fimplicem, et fimplicitate fua fa-^ 
*' pientem! O virum utilem fibi, fuis, rei- 
^' publicae, ethumano generi!" I have faid 
perhaps already, but no matter, it cannot 
be repeated too often, that the drift of all 
philofophy, and of all political Ipeculations, 
ought to be the making us better men, and 
better citizens, Thofe ftudies, which have 
no intention towards improving our moral 
characters, have no pretence to be ftyled 
philofophical. **Quis eft enim," fays Tully 
in his Offices, " qui nuUis officii praeceptis 
" tradendis, philofpph^m fe audeatdicere?" 
Whatever political fpeculations, inftead of 
preparing us tp be ufeful to fociety and to 
promote the happinefs of mankind, are on- 
ly fyftems for gratifying private ambition, 
and promoting private interefts at the pul> 
lie expence •, all fuch, I fay, deferve to be 
burnt, and the authors of them to ftarve, 
like Machjavel, in a jail. 

H 3 LET- 
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I. Ilic great ufeof hiftory, properly fo cal- 
jef}, as diftioguij[he4 ^om the writing;^ of 
mere ^nalifts and ^ati^ua,rif 3. 

n. Greek and Roman hiftorians. 

^JJ. Some idea of a complete Wftory. 

IV. FiMther c^utioias to be obieFi?c4 io thU 
ftudy, and the regulation of it accoz^*^ 
iog tip the different profeffipns, and fitua- 
txoj)B of jnien : above all, the ufc to be 
ipadc of it(i) by divines, and (2) by 
thoft yrho^ff c^d to the ferviqe £f jthejr 
country. 

IHsMfiAiticR my laft letter iehded ab- 
fupdy, and a long incierTai has fince: 
pafTed: fo t^at t^e thread I h^ then fpui^ 
has flipt from mc. I wilj try 10 ijcqoyer 
it, and to purfue the taflc your lordOup ha« 
obliged me to contin^ue, Befides the plea* 
fure of obeying youf* orders^ it is iikewife 
of. iome f^y;^^^ to my&lf^ to recoUcfb 

H4 mjc 
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my thoughts, and refume a ftudy in which I 
was converfant formerly. For nothing can 
be more ^e than that &ying of Solon re- 
portcdby Plato, thocenfured by him, im- 
pertinently enough in one of his wild books 
of laws— •' Affiducaddifcensi adfcniupa ve- 
*' nio." The truth is, the moft knowing pian, 
in the courfe of the longeft life, will have 
llways much to learn, and the wifeft and 
beft much to improve. This rule will hold^ 
in the knowledge and improvemient to be 
acquir.ed by the ftudy of hiftory; and 
therefore even he who has gone to this fchool 
in his youth, fhoiild not negleft jf in his 
age. "I read inLivv," fays Mont agne, 
*f what another man does not: and Plv- 
\f T^cif icd there what I do not." Juft * 
lb jthe fame man may re^d at fifty what he 
did not read in the lanie bbok at five and 
twenty : at leaft I have found it fo^ by my 
own experience, on many occafions, 

' By comparing, ifi this ftudy, the expe- 
rience of other men and ojh^r 4ges with our 
own, we improve both:, we ^nalyfe, as it 
were, philofophy; , We reduce ^11 the abf- 
traft fpeculations of ethics, and all the ge- 
neral rules of human policy, to their firft, 
principles. With thefe advantages ^very 
riian may, tho few men do, advance d^ily* 
(9Wards thofe jdeas, thofe increated efien- 

'""' ' ^ CCJ 
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ces a Platonift would fay, which no human 
crcattire can reach in pradtice, but in the 
ncareft approaches to which the perfeftionpf 
puj: nature confifts ; becaufe every approach 
of this kind renders a man better, and wifer 
for him.felf, for hi^ family^ for the little 
community of his own country, and for the 
great community of the world. Be not furr 
prifed, my Lord, at the order in which 
I placethefeobj^6t§. Whatever order divines 
and rnpralifts^ \^ho contemplate the duties 
.'belonging' to thefe objedls, may place them 
in, this is the order they hold in nature: 
and I have always thought that we might 
-lead ourfclves and ptljers to private virtue, 
• more effeftually by a due pbfervation of 
this order, tHan by any of thofe fubljme re- 
finements ichat pervert itr 

Self-Loye but ierves the virtuous mind to wake ; 
As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake. 
. The centre movM, a circle ftrait fucceeds ; 
Another flill, and ftill another fpreads : 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race. 

So flags our friend Pqpe, my lord, and fb 

. I believe. So I fhall prove too, if I mif- 

.take not, in an epiftle I am about to ivrite 

to him, in order to complete a fet that were 

writ fome years ago. ' '"'" 
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A MAN of my age, who returns to the 
ftudy of hiftory, has no time to Icfe, be- 
caufe he has litttc to live : a man of your 
lordfhip's age has no time to lofe, becaufe 
he has much to do. For different reafom 
therefore the fame ruks will fuit us. Nei- 
ther of us muft grope m the dark, neither 
of us muft wwKler in the light. 1 have done 
the firft formerly agood deal ; ^♦ne verba mi* 
♦* hi darentur ; ne aiiquid efle, in hac recon- 
•* dita anticjuitatis fcientia, magni ac iccreti 
•* boni judicaremus.** If you take my wor4, 
yoy will throw noftcof your time away in the 
iame manner : and I fliall have die leis re^ 
gret for that which I have mifpent, if i per- 
luade you to haften down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire as 
well as more authentic hiftories of ages more 
modern. In the ftudy of thefe we Ihall find 
many a complete feries of events, preceded 
by a dedudion of their immediate and re- 
mote cau&s, related in their full extent, 
and accompanied with fuch a detail of cir- 
cumftances, and characters, as may tranf- 
fort the tfcttetitive reader back to the very 
time, make him a party to the councils, 
and an aftor in the whole fcene of affairs* 
Such draughts as thefe,. either found in hi- 
ftory or cxtrafted by our own ^ipplication 
# from 
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ffOfii it, Md fuohadonC) Jire truly ufefuL 
Thu^ kifioty i>ecoiiies what Hat ought ta 
be, and whotlhe lias been fomedmes dlkd^ 
^^magiftr^ Yitae/'tke miftrefii^ likt|>hUoib* 
phyof human life. If ihe bnot this» (he isac 
beft '^Humia vetuftadsj^the gazetteof anti* 
quity, or a dry regifter of ufelcls anecdotes. 
Suetonius fays that Tiberius ufed to en- 
quire cf the grammarians, ^ quae mater He- 
^^ iCubae t quod Achiilis nomen inter ykgines 
^^ fuiflet? quid Syrenes cancadre jmt fdUtae?'* 
S £ V £ c A mentions certain Greek authors, 
who examined yeiry accwately, whether 
AnACiLEON lored wifie<»* womenbe^ whe* 
ther SaPpuo was a common wfaore^ with o* 
dher pdintsofequalimportance : and I make 
no doubt but that a man, betner acquainted 
than I have the honor to be with the learn* 
ed perfons of our own country^ m^ht find 
fome who jbave difcovered fevcr&l anecdotes 
concerning the giant Albion, concerning 
Samothes the fonor BRixothe grandfon of 
Jai>m^t, and concerning Brutus who led 
a colony into our ifland after the fiege of 
Troy, as the others re- peopled it after the 
deluge. But ten millions of fuch anecdotes 
as thefe, tho they were tiUe ; and complete 
authentic volumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, 
of Greek or Latin, of Gallic or Britifh, of 
J^rencb^or Sakon records,^ would be of no 

^ value 
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valatmmyieaScf becaufe of do uic tpirards ■ 
our im f Mro v q ii ciit in wifilcMii and viituc} if 
Atf contained notfaiiig mon dua dynafties 
and genealogies, and a bare mentKMi o£ re- 
markable events in die order, of dmc, like 
journals, chronological cables, or fbyand 
meagre annals. 

i SAT the iame of all thofe modem com- 
pofitions in which we find rather the heads • 
of hiftcHy, than any thing that delerves to ' 
be called hiftory. Their authors are either 
abndgcn or compilers. The firft do neither 
honor to themielves nor good to mankind j. 
for fur^Iy the abridger is in a form belpif 
the tranflator: and the book, at leaft th?. 
hiftory, that wants to be abridged, does 
not deferve to be red. They have done an- 
ciently a great deal of hurt by fubltituting 
many a bad book in the place of a good pne^ 
and by giving occafion to men, who con- 
tented thendelves with extra^ and abridge 
ments, to neglc(5t and, through their ne- 
glcifl, to lole the invaluable original?: 
for which reafon I. curfe Cqn^t antine 
PoRPHYROGENETES OS heartily as I 
do Greoory. The fecond are of feme ufe, 
as far as they contribute to preferve public 
a£ts, and dates, and the xneipory of grea^ 
fvents. But they who ^re ;lius employed 
hav^ 
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have feldom the means of knowing thofd 
private paffages on which all public tranf-^ 
aftions depend, and as feldom the fkill and 
the talents neceflary to put ifrhst they dor 
know well together : they cannot fee thie* 
working of the mine, but their induftry*" 
coUefts the nlatter that is thrcfwn out. If 
is die bufinfefs^ or it ihould be fo^ of others 
to feparate the pure ore from the drofs^ 
to ftamp it into coin j and to enrich not en** 
cumber rhankind. When, there are none 
fufficienC to this talk, there : may be smti- 
quariesi and there may be joumaiifts oran- 
nalifts, but'there are;no hiftorians. 



. ^- A 



It IS vrorth>'1ithik to Obferve the pro- 
grefe that the Roiflans and the Greeks tfiade 
towards hiftpry , The Romans had jour- 
halifts or wnalifts from the very beginning 
of their ftate. In the fixth century, or ve- 
ry near it aiO fopheft, they began to have an- . 
tiquaries;^. and fome attempts were made 
towards Meriting of htftory. I call thefe firft 
hiftorical produftions attempts only or ef^ 
fays : and they were no mojrei neither among 
the Romans nor among the'Greeks. '« Grae- 
« ciipfificiixitiofcfiptitaru^ittttnoftereATd, 
•'ut PicTOR^utPiso/'Itis ANToinr,not the 
triumvir, my lord, but his grandfather the 
famous orator, who fays this;ini the fecond 

book 
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book of TuiXT De orstore: he 4dds after- 
wirds, ^* Itaque qoatis apud Graecos Pii^e-^ 

•• que pcrm^iki, tdis nafbrr Cato^ ct PxC'- 
•• Tc», ec F»o". I knoir thac A n re^uy 
%eaks Jiere ftri£tiy of dcfoft of flyle and 
wantof oratwfjr. Thcy^wcrc ":tantummodx> 
^^ narratojrcs> non excraatdres,'' as he ex^ 
prefles himfclf : but as tfaey wanted ftyle and 
flcfll to write in fuch a manner as might 
tnfwer all the ends of hiilory, fo they warn-* 
td materials. PHsaEcvDas writ fomediing 
about IPHiiBXM'rAr ^nd die ftlti^ah cH &a4> 
CHus. HsuuiMovt wai a poetical hiHorian, 
and AcusiLAus graved genealogies on 
plates of brofi. BiCTOAyWho i6<calledby Li- 
W ^ fcriptiirum Mdqoiffimifis/' publifhedi 
I tinnk,^u>me fhort annals of hi& own time, 
^either he nor Piso could hsrre fufficient 
materials for the hiftory of Rome; nor Ca-- 
7Q, I prc&mey tvm for the antiquities of 
Italy. The Romans, whh^^ other peo- 
:j^e of that country, were then juft rifing 
out of barbarity, and growing acquainted 
with letters 5 for thofe that the Grecian 
^Colonies. might bring into Sicily, and t4)e 
^ftyuthem parts of Italy^ fpred little, or lafted 
'littk, and made in the whole holigure. And 
•whatever icarmng might have Houriflied a- 
tmong the ancient Etrurians, which was 

perhas 
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perfiap^ At moft rtothtiig better than augu- 
ry, and divination, smd fuperftitioos rites^ • 
trhich were admired and cultivated in* ig-^ 
ftorant ages, even thart: was almoft entirely 
worn out of memory- Pedants, who wouM 
impoie all the traditions of the four firft 
ages of Romc) fm* authentic hfftory^ have 
iniifted much on certain alinals, of which 
mention is made in the vei-y place I havejuft 
now quoted* ** AbinitioftrumRomanamm, 
fays the iame interlocutor, " uique ad P. 
** MuciuM porttificem maximum, res om- 
^* n^sfmgulonimannorummand^at Uteris 
^^ pomifexmaxinnis,efikrebatquem album, 
^* et proponebajt tabulom domi^ potdftas ut 
^^ efTet popuki cognofcendi; hdemque e^ 
^^ tiam mule onioles maxhni nomiimitur." 
Buty-mylord^ be ^ea&d to take notice^ 
chat the very diftln£Hon I make ts made 
here between a bare annalift and an hifto« 
riflin : ^^ erat kiftori^ nihil aliud'% in thefe 
tsUrlydays, *«fiiiianttallttmconfeaio*^. Take 
noticelifcewifei by the Way, thatLifVY,whofe 
particular ^^licaden it had been to learch 
into this matter, affirms pofitivety that the 
greateft part of all public and private mo^ 
num^ts, (among whk^h he fped£es thefe 
rtrf annah, had been de^royed in the fack 
of Rome by the Giulsr : and P^cr ah ch 
cites CL04»trs for the fame ^^fSttiiony in the 
JiifeofNvMA Pompilivs. Take notice, in the 

laft 
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laft places of that which is more immediate- 
ly to our prefent purpofe. Thefe annals 
could contain nothing more than fhort mi- 
nutes or memorandums hung up in a table 
at the pontiff's houfe, like the rules of the 
game in a billiard-room, and much fuch 
hiftory as we have in the epitomies prefixed 
to the books of Livy or of any other hifto- 
rian, in lapidary inferiptions, or in fome 
modern almanacs. Materials for hiftory they 
were no doubt, but fcanty and infufficient; 
fuch as thofe ages could produce when 
writing and reading were accomplifhments 
fo uncommon, that the praetor was direft- 
cd by law, clavum pangere, to drive a nail 
into the door of a temple, that the number 
of years might be reckoned by the number 
of nails. Such in Ihort as wie have in monk- 
ifli annalifts, and other ancient chroniclers 
of nations now in being : but not fuch as can 
entitle the authors of them to be called hir 
ftorians, nor can enable others to write hir 
; ftoryin that fulnefs in which it muftbe writ- 
j ten to become a leffon of ethics and politics. 
The truth is, nations, like men, have their 
infancy : and the few paffages of that time, 
which they retain, iare not fuch as deferved 
moft to be remembered ; but fuch as, being 
moft proportioned to that ^ge, made the 
ftrpngeft impreflions on their minds. In 
thofe nations that preferve their dprninioo 
:' . long 
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^oQg, and grow up to manhood, tbcHelegant 
^ well as the necQ0kry arts andfciences are 
improvlBd tp fopie degree of perfeftiw : and 
jbiftory, that was.at Jirft intendeclonly to re^ 
"cord the names, or perhaps the ^neral char 
ra6lerst)fioine. famous men, and to tranf^ 
mjt in grofs the remafkable events of ev£ry 
age to, pofterity, is raifed to anfwer another; 
and a nobler end. . 

II. Thus it happened among the Greeks^ 
but much more among the Romans, not- 
withftanding the prejudices in favor of the 
former, even among tl^t latter. I haveifomc^ 
times thought that Virgil might have 
jufUy afcrihed to his countrymen thepraif^ 
of writing hiftory better, as ly^U as that 
pf affording, the nobleft fubjed^, fqr it^ in 
thpfe famous verfes, * where the difierent 
' e^tcellencies of the two nations are fo finely 
touched: but he would have weakened per-t 
haps by lengthenings and have, flattened the 
climax. . Open Herqdotus, you are en-' 

^ iBxcudent alii fpirantia moUius ^ei:a> .. 

Credo lequidem: vivos duceht de marmbre valtas ji \ 

Ghr^bunt caufscs mdius: cOeliqne mc^tos . 
' l>efcribextt radio, et fux^ntia fidera dicent: 

Tn regere imperio jpepulbs/ Romane, menlento: * 
t Hae tibi eront artes ; padfque impooicremortaiy 

Parcerp. fiib)e£bi^« et detiellare fuperbos, , /. 

I tcr- 
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^bercsined bf an agrebdde ftDty^tdfer^ wfc^ 
ineafit to entertain^ and notnira^ more* 

, Read Thvctdides or Xznopron, you arc 
tau^ indeed as well as entertained: and 
the ftatefoun or die general, idie ptutofo- 
pher or the oiatoTt %eaks to you in every 
page. They wrote on jubjcfts on which 
they were well informed^ and they treated 
them fully : they mwitained the d^ity of 
hiftory« zs^ thought it beneath them to 
ramp up old traditions, like die writers of 

• their age and countryt and to tie die trum* 
peters of a lying anttcjiiity; The Cyrof 
paedia of Xenophok may be ol:gei!bed pa:« 
naps; but if he gave it for a MRiajice, qoc 
an hiftoryi a^ he might f6r aq^t wo can 
teU^ it is out of the cafe: and if he gave ft 
for an hsftory, not a romance, I fliould prem- 
ier his authority to that of Herodotus « 
any other of his countrymen. But however 
diis might be^ and whatever merit we may 
juftly afcrtbe to thefo two writers, who 
t^reaimoft fingle in dteir kind, and who 
treated but fmall pordoixs of hiilory^ 
certain it is In ^ners4, that the levity as 
wdl as io(}uacity of th^ Gxeek^i^ made them 
incapable of ]i;eeping up to th/e true ftand^ 
ofbiftory: ao4 even Pn^^rMus wdDiio- 
NV^ius of HaiicamafliK» jnuft bow to lStA 
great Roman MthoFS% Many principftl 

men 
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Then of that common^ajth wrote memo- 
rkls of their own adtlons and their own 
times: SvtLA, Caesar, Labienvs, IV>l- * 
Lib^ Avov^rus, ^d others. What wrr-.^ 
t(?rs pf mendorlats, what; compilers of tjie' 
iftateria i;iftorica werfe th^fe? What genius 
was necefikry to finiflx Ujrthe piftures that 
ftrch maftersr had fketcheidf Rome afForde^i 
men that were equal to tbs taik. Let i^e 
remote, the pretious remains, of Sallv^t^ 
of Livr, and of TAcrr\rs, witnefs this 
truth. W^ien Tacitus: wrote, even tiiff 
jtppearances of virtue had been long pro- 
fcribed, and taftb was grown corrupt a$ 
weH as mamiprs. Yet hiftory preferred 
her integrity, and her lulilre. She prefereg^ 
Acm in the writingsr of fbme "whoth TaiC1- 
17s men^t^ns, in notitbtrh^^ more th^' 
his own*, ¥«ry liifc dfM^hick out-wei^ 
iWiqle pageij of fijch a rhetor as Famianus 
SntAOAi I Angle Wra out among the mo* 
dems, bccaufe he bad the foolifli prefumpr 
tionto cenfufeTAcrras, and to wnte hiftory 
himfelf: anct your lordftipwitt forgive thfar 
flidrt excnrfibn in honor of a favorite author* 

Wkat a fchooi of private ^d public 
virtue had been opened to us at the rcfuf- 
rciftion of learning. If the Utter. hift<>rfensi 
of ilie Roman common-weaich,aAdthief^ 
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of the fucceeding monarchy, had comtf 
down to us entire ? The few that are come 
c^own, tho broken and imperfeft, compofc 
the bell body of hiftory that we have, nay 
the only body of ancient hiftory that deferves 
to be an objeft of ftudy. It fails us indeed 
moft at that remark^le and fatal period^ 
where our reafonable curiofity is raifed the. 
higheft. Livy employed five and forty 
books to bring his hiftory down to thc^ 
^nd of the fixth century, and the breakings 
QUt of the third Punic war : but he cm- 
ployed ninety five to bring it down from: 
thence to the death of Drusus*, that is,^ 
through the courfe of one hundred and 
twenty or thirty years; Apian, Dion 
Cassius, and others, nay even Plutarch^ 
included, make us but poor amends for 
what is loft of Livy. Among all the ad-; 
yehtitious helps by which we endeavour tp- 
fupjply this lofs in fome degree, the Ijcft- 
are thofe that we find fcattcrfed up anidj 
down in the works of Tully, His Ora- 
txt)ns particularly, and his Letters, cpntam 
many curious anecdotes and inftruftive- re- 
fleftions, concerning the intrigues and ma- 
ohinations that. were carried onragainft lijbcr- 
ty, from Catiline's confpiracy to Cae- 
sar's. The ftate of the government, t^ 
cbnftitution and temper of the feveral jar-J 
V tics. 
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tics, ^and the charafters of the principsd 
perfons who figured at that - time on dib 
public ftage^ arc to- be feeft there in (t 
ftponger and tipuer light thte tbey Would 
ii^ve appeared' perhaps if he had writ pur^- 
jpofely on this fubjeft, and even inthofeme?- 
morials which "he fomewhere pfoinifeis Att 
Ticus to write. ** ExcudanialiquodHeraclif 
*^ dium opus, quod lateat in the&uris tuis.V 
He wotild hardly have unmafked in fuch a 
vrotki as freely as in familiar occafiona} 
letters, Pompey, Cato, Brutijs, nay him^^ 
felf ; the four menof Rome,oawhofepraife$ 
he dwelt with the greatefl: gomplacency; 
The age in which Livy flourifhed abound- 
ed with iiich -materials as Acfe : they wferc 
freftsthey wer^authcntic^ itwaseafy topro* 
cu^e them, it was fidt to eiriploy them. How 
hedid employ them in executing thef€K:Qn4 
part of his defign, we may judge by hi^ 
execution of the firft : and, I own to you? 
iordfliip, I fliould be glad to exchange, if it 
a«rere pbflible, what we have of this hiftory 
for If hat we hayic not. Would you, npt b< 
glad, my lord, to fee, in one ftupendou9 
draught, the whole progr^fs of that go veWr 
ment from liberty to fervitude ? ,tbe wM* 
Ceries of caufes and effects, apparent a^4 
jreal, pujblic ^d private i thpfe which al} 
piep faw, and all good men lamented and 

I ^ op- 
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bpl^olbd at iktMmts ^tbofe wkich w«rp 
fo di%uiie4 to die jNT^udicas, to the par- 
daUtics oS a divided pec^e, aa4 evpk t^ 
jdie comigHioQ of maakmdy >t^ nuay di4 
aot^ and thiu: aoaiif couid ^tend they di4 
Aot, di&em fiiem, till it was too late toi£- 
Mthem? I am fony to lay it, dus part of 
die Roman ftory irould be not only more 
curious and more auttendc than dbie for*^ 
mer, l)ttt of more immcdiai:e and more im<^ 
ipormnt apidicalioii to tHe preii^ntilafe of 
firttain. 9ut it a$ loft: the lo& ia irxcpar»- 
iiljB, tsAjWiX brd&ipwill not i^^lftme aof 
for defdoring iL 

IIL l^EYvlioietupfor&cpticUii^ini^ 
not Bqgret die loft of £idi an hiStm^i b^ 
Ihift I ^1 be bold to afleart to them> .thatM 
hiftory muft be writ on diis plan, trA mmft 
aim at ieafl atthefe perfections, or it nirU} 
ii^vrer fii^cietidy none of the inteoiaRMis dT 
Kiltory. That k will not aniivdr fuffideaitl?^ 
t^e intention I have infifted xipon iq tbefe 
liters, that of inffaruftiag poifl^tjr bf tjht 
eatam{:4e of former ages, i^ ihaidfeft: gad ( 
think it is asi nianifeft,i&atanhiflbi7taainat 
be (aid eren 4!o rekte faitti^flf!, aaad in&na 
us truly, that does not relate fiifly, and ini^ 
form us of all th« is^ necdftry «o make x 

■ ••• ttOi 
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Inif i94t<9ent cOinqeilliRg the tmttora colit; 

tailed in it* Najke^f a^» withmil th^cwfe^: 
tbtt pioduce4 diiem mA thf ciirciioiS^tKol: 
that accompanied lii^nit are fiQt fuSici* 
q^ to cbara^fifQ»i^ion$or<;wiiiSbls. The 
like degrees of wifilom and of f^Uy, pf vir- 
tue and of vicei w^ not only ba Uiidifco-. 
verable in th^m i but we muft be very ofr. 
tj^ unable to determine underifh^^hof thefe: 
chara&ers they fall in general. The iceptica^ 
t am fpeaki^g of are therefore guilty of 
ihi$ abiurdiFy i the nearer an hiftory comes toi 
tfie true idea of hiftcMTf) the better it inform^: 
and the inore it inftru^ us^ the inore wor-^ 
thy to be rejeded it appears ta them. I hav^ 
(aid and aUowed^oi^ to cpnte^if any rear, 
ibnahle man abo^t dbe uncertainty of hUb)^ 
^. I have owned that the b^ft Mw ddftic^ 
pyCf and I ^nfiU add ip this plfkce a^ obfer-»: 
vatj^ wiick did not, I think) 9^cur to mit 
before. Cqnje^WiP is not . . always diftin-^ 
giH&ed perj^ps: s» k ought to be » . fo that 
an ing^niQUS waigt may ibnnetimes 4o v^ 
imActi^ff mbgtsu malicioas irriter ^oies 
very crm^oia^ab iofteiar a^ lie dares, and 
^kjts {Halice- rbquiitsit: he may account 
^r €vmts aftar ^hey hfve happened^ by 4 
fyilem of t^i»fes and JConduA that did not 
reaUy pioduce them, tho ic might po^bly 
«7evenpa:)babiyiiavepro4uoedit|^ ^ut 

I 4 tWs 
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iliis obfervadoin, lik&'fef^reral'odbfers, |«cdiM# 

. a reafoi^ forcxaminihg and comparing au-- 

tborities, and for prefetrihg*lbmS,'hot'fQr >c- 

jefting-all. Davil a, a m)blc hiftorian furc- 

ly, and one whom V fhoiild riot fcru^le to- 

confefs equal in niany refpe<fts to LiivV, as' 

I fhould not" fcruple' to prefer fiis touhtfy- 

man GuicciARDiN to'THucvbibEs in eve-' 

ry refpedt; Davil a^ my lord,, was accdf-' 

cd, from the firft publication of his hiftorjr,' 

or at leafib Was fufpefted, of i too miicR re-' 

finement and fubtilty, in^ developing the-^ 

fccret motives of aftions, ih layii^ the? 

caiifes of events too deep, anddedadng thcnf 

often thfough a feries of progreffibn toqr 

coiilplicatedi and tod artiftly wrought. But 

yet the- fii(picious perfon who lh6irid rgcflf 

this hiftorian updn fuch jgerieral inducements? 

asthefeyWbuld haveho-grici^to oppofe his^ 

fofpicions to the authority of the firft' duKe 

of Eper^on, who had teen' aft afetor, and? 

a principal adbr toojih many oif the fcencaJ 

that Davila . recites. Gxrard, : fecreta- 

ry . to thi$ ; duke,:: and no 'Cl>tmnp(ible^ bio-^ 

grapher, .rcla±s^:that4iis hiftjiiy cstm^ down 

to the place where the Cild;n«fti r^fidfedl in* 

Gafcojiy, a little before hiS deathy that ht 

red it to bimi. that thd duke ^ortfii-med the 

truth of , the narrations in'4t, andfeemcd 

pnly Jfvirptifed by what means thg authop 

^ / - V • - ' couW 
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tovidht fo well informed of the moft fecrci: 
councils and meafures of thofe times. 

• — ■ "• 

' IV. I HAVt faid enough on this head, 
«hd your lordfhip may be induced per- 
haps, by what I have faid, to think with 
m^, that foch hiftories as thefe, whether 
ancient or modem, deferve alone to be ftu- 
died. Let us leave the credulous learned to , 
write biftory without materials, or to ftudy 
thofe who do fo ; to wrangle about ancient 
traditions, and to ring different changes oh 
the fame fet of bells. Let us leave the fcep- 
tics, in modem as well as ancient hiftonr, 
to triumph in the notabJe difcoreiy of tnfe 
ides of one month miftakenfor the calendi 
^of another, or in the various dates and con- 
tradiftory circumftances which they find in 
•weekly gazettes and monthly riiercuries. 
.Whilft they are thus emplc^dd, your lord- 
dhip and I will proceed, if you pleafe, to 
confider more clofely,than wchave yet done, 
the rule mentiohed above; that I mean of 
ufing difcernment and choice in the ftudy 
of the moft authentic hiftory, that of hot 
wandering in the light, which is as neceffaf- 
ry as that of not groping in the dark. 

, Man is the fobjeft oC every hiftorpj 
: gnd to know him well, we muft fee him 

anq 
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aind oonfider l^m^ as lu&ory alone can pr^ 
fent him to us, ii) every age, in every 
country, in every ft^tc, in liiFe and in death, 
pillory dierefpre pf all kinds, of civiM^d 
and uncivilized^ of ancient and modern 
nations, in fhort all hiftpry^ that defcendi 
to a fufiiqem detail of human a<5tiQn3 m4 
chara^ers, is ufefid to.brin^ us acq^ainted 

I with our fpecies, nay with ourfejvei. Tq 

' Dcach and to inculcate the general princir 
pies of virtue, and the general rule3 ofwiA 
dom and good policy, which refult from 
^ch details of anions and charafters^ 
comes for the moft part, and always ihoiikl 
joomtj e3cprefly and diredly into the defigv 
of thofe who are capable of giving fuch der 
.tails : and therefore whilft they narrate as 

y ^ftorians, they hint oftien as {Mo^hers^ 
they put into our hands, asi it were, on 
evety proper occafion, the end of a clue, 
that ierves to remind us of fearching, and to 
^guide us in the fe^rch of that truth which 
fhe example before us either eftablifhes or 
illuftraees. If a writer neglects this pat^ 
we are able however to fupply his negledt by 
.our own attention and induftry : and when 
he gives us a good hiilory of Peruvians or 
Mexicans, of Chinefe or Tartars, of Muf-^ 

^ ^9ovites Qt Negroes, we may blan^e him, 
tJ« 
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)Mlt 1^8 ^uft blame our&lyies much mqrci 
if we ^ aot makeit a good kfibn of phir^ 
^c^Qphy. T]ii$ iioing the general uie of hir 
^ly, it i$ not to be negle^led Eveiy one 
may make it, who is ahle'to xead an4 
to reflcft on what he reads : and every one 
who maizes k will find, in his degree, the 
benefit that arifo from an early acquaintr^ 
lUAce contra<3:ed in this manner with man* 
kind* We are not only paflengers or fo^ 
journers in diss wotld» but w^ are abiolute 
grangers at the firft: ftcfs vrt make init. 
.Our gviides areoften ignorsuit, ofaen unfaith^^ 
^, By this map of the country^ which 
hiftory 4>t«€ftd$ befoi« ii$, we iDiy learB^ 
if we ptei&, to guide ourftlvcs. In our *- 
journey throu|^ it, we are t>efct oaevjcrj 
fide. We are befieged ibmetime^ evea i^ 
^uf ftrongeft holds* TeirorK ^x^ iiemT 
ptadcH^, CQ«kduded by the pafiipos of othej^ 
men^ a^ult us: and our own paifions^ 
tbat corrdppnd with tibief^ betray ua. liji^ : 
ftory is % coUe^ton of the J6UriM4s<)f thpic 
who have travteUed thimi^ the fame couat 
try, aiid been expofedtothefame accidents; 
and their good and their iU ilicceis aree* j 
qually inftruftive. In this puriuit of kairar^ 
ledge an immenfe field is opened to us: 
general hiftorie^, facred and frophane; 
the itHftoriea ^f particulm- ^xj^tiies, part^ 

cular 
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cular events, particular orders^ particular 
men; memorials, anecdotes, travels. But 
vrt muft not ramble in this field without 
jiifcernment pr choice, nor even with thefe 
muft we ramble too long. 

* • • • 

As to the choice of authors, who have 
writ on all thefe various fubjefts, fo much 
has been faid by learned men concerning all 
thofe that defervc attention, and their feve- 
jral charafters are fo well eftablifhed, that it 
would be a fort of pedantic afFeftation to 
lead your lordfliip through fo voluminous, 
and at the fametimefoeafy, a detail; I pafs 
it over therefore in order to obferve, that 
zs fpoH as we have taken this general view 
of mankind, and of the courfe of human, 
ftflfairs in different ages and different partfr 
rf the wwld, we ought to apply, and, tho 
JBiortnefe of human life confidered, to con-; 
fine ourfelves almoft entirely, in our ftudy 
of hiflory> to fuch hiftories as have an im-* 
mediate relation to our profefTions, or to 
our rank and iituation in the fociety to 
which we belong. Let me inftance in the 
^/ profeffion of divinity, as the nobleft and tho 
litoft important. 

*. ( I ) I HAVE faid fo much concerning the 
fiiare which divines of all religions have taken 
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Ui the corruption of hijftory, that I fhould 

liave anathemas pronounced agwift me, no 

doubt, in the eail and the weft, by the 

dairo, the mufd,. and the pope, if thefe 

letters were fubmitted to ecclefiaftical ceuT 

fure; for furely,. niy lord, the clergy havp 

a better title, than the fons of Apollo, to be 

tailed ^^gerius irritabile vatuni.'* What would 

it be. If I went about to (hew, how many 

C)f the Chriftian clergy abufe, by mifr^pre- 

fentation and fiilfe quotation, the hiftory 

they can no longer corrupt ? And yet thi's 

tafk would not be, even to me, an hard 

one. But as. I mean to (peak in this plac^ 

of chriftian divides alone, fo I.. mean to 

(peak of fuch of them particularly as may 

be called divines without any fneer : of fuch 

of : them, for Tome fuch I think there are, 

as believe themfel ves, and would have 

mankind believe 5 not for temporal, but 

fpiritual intereft, not for the fake of the 

clergy, but for the fake of mankind. Now 

it* has been long matter of aftonifhment to 

me, how fuch perfons as thefe could take 

fo much filly pains to eftablifh myftery on 

inetaphyfics, revelation on philofophy, and 

inatters of fadl pn abftraft reafoning ? A 

religion founded on the authority of a divinp 

Iriiffion,. confirnjed by- prophecies- and mir- 

racles, appeals to fa(5lts : an^ the fads muft 
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be prov^^d as a)| other fads dial pafi for au*' 
k^entic are pov^d \ for £&kh^ fo reafbiuble 
tfber tbi9 proof) i$ abflird before it, Ifthev 
tre tjiu^ provedj the religion wUI prevaij 
Ifithout tne ^Ifift^ce of fo much prQfoyn4 
rcafoniiigt if they are not thus proved^ t}ic 
guthority Qf it will fiok in the world even 
With this ^iftancei The divines abjedr in 
Aeir dilutes with atheift^i ^nd thqy objeif^ 
very julUyj that thefe men require iinpro^ 
per proofs-^ prpoft that are not fuited to thq 
Ifiatiu'e of the fubrjeft^^ an4 then cavil tHa( 
ibch proofs ^re not furmlh^d, B^t wh^it 
then do they mean$ to fall iiito the faopie 
l^funfity themfelves in their dilutes with 
theijSs) and to din improper proofs ip ears 
that are open to prpp<^ proo^? The inat^ 
ter IS of gretf moment^ my lord, and | 
tnake no exeule fbr the zeal which obliges 
tne to dwell a little on it. A fcrvDus and 
koneft application to the ftudy of ecclefia- 
ftical hiftory, and every part of "prophane 
kiftory and chronology relative to it, is in- 
cumbent on fuch reverend perfons as are 
licre fpdcen of, on a double account : be- 
catifc hiftory alone can furnilh the proper 
proofs, that the religion tHey teach is of 
God •, and becaufe die unfair manner, iii 
which thefe proofs have been and are diaily 
\ fcrmfecd, creates prejudices^" and give ad- 
^ -^ vantage^ 
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Vantages againft chriftianity that require to 
be removed. No fcholar will dare to deny, / 
that falfe hiftory^ as well as fham xniraclesji ' 
has been employed to propagate chriftiani^ 
ty formerly: and whoever examines die • 
writers of our own age will find the fame ' 
abufe of hiftory pontinued^ Many and 
many inftances of this abufe might be pro^ 
duced. It is grown into cuftom^ writers 
copy one another, and the miilake that was 
committed) or the faMhood that was in- 
vented by onC) is adopted by hundreds. 

Abbadie fays in his famous book^ that 
the go^l of St, Matt hb w is cited by 
Glbmsns biihop of Rome^ a difciple of 
die apoftfes i that Barnabas cites it in his 
epiftle', that Ignativs and Pox-YCAkPE 
receive it ; and that the fame fathers, thaft 
give teftimony for Matthew, give it like^ 
wife for Mark. Nay your lordfliip will 
find, X believe, that die ptefent biihop of 
London, m his diird paftora^ letter, tj^t^kt 
to the feme effeft* 1 will aot ti:6iibl6 yotf 
nor myfelf with any more inftances '<tf xhc 
fame kind. Let tWs, which occiiiT^d^to'^ 
me as I was writing, fulRce- h hlay weJHF 
fufficei^ for r prefume the faft advailce&' by^ 
the tmnKter and the biihop is z kiHta^e? 
If Ae farficfe.of the firft toMxif ^ixmt^ 
^' y tion 
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pon fome pafTages that are agreeable ta 
what we read in our evangelifts, will it 
follow that thefe fathers had the fame go- 
ipels before them ? To fay fo is a manifefl: 
abufe of hiftory, and quite inexcufablc in 
writers that knew, or fhould have known^ 
that thefe fathers made ufe of other goipels, 
wherein fuch paffages might be contained, 
or they might be preferved in unwritten tra- 
dition. Befides which I could almoft ven-r 
ture to affirm that thefe fathers of thie firft 
century do not exprefly name the gofpel^ 
we have of Matthew, R)Iark; Luke, 
and John. To the two reafons that have 
been given why thofe who make divinitj> 
their profeffion fhould ftudy hiftory, parti- 
cularly ecclefiaftical hiltory, with an honeft 
and ferious application; in order to fup- 
port chriftianity againft the attacks of un- 
believers, and to remove the doubts and 
prejudices that the unfair proceedings of 
njen of their own order have raifed in minds 
candid but not implicit, willing to be in-- 
formed but curious to examine; to thefe, L 
6y, we may add another confideration that 
feems to me of no fmall importance. Wri- 
ters of the Roman religion have attempt- 
icd to fhew, that the text of the holy writ is 
on many accounts infufficient to be the fole 
criterion of orthodoxy: I apprehend too 

that 
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that they have fhewn* it. Sure I am that 
experience, frpm f he firft promulgajtion of 
f^riftianity to this houi:,, fhews abundantly 
with hpw much, eafe and fuccefs the mofl: 
pppbfife, the. mpft e;Ktrayagant, nay .the 
nioft impious opinions, and the moii con- 
tradi(9:0ry rfaith$, may be founded on the 
the f^me text •, ana plaufibly defended, by 
the fame authority. Writers of the reform- 
ed religion have erefted their batteries 
agaiiift tradition;, and: the only difficulty 
they had to encounter, in this enterprife 
lay in levelling and pointing their cannon ^fc) 
as to ayoi<t deinolifliijog, in one cpmnion 
ruin^ the tra^iitions they retain, and thofe 
they rgeft; Each fid^ hias been employed 
to weaken the caufe and explode: the fyftem 
of his adverfary : and^ whilfl:. they have 
b^en ip. employed, . they • have jointly laid 
their axes tp^^t}le fopt .of ehf iftianity : for 
thus n^en wll be ^pt to reafonupon what 
they have advanced. " If :th? text has not 
".> that; authenticity, clearaefsj and preci- 
*' fipn whijch are neceflary. to eftablifh it as 
*' a diyineia^od a cenain rule of faith and 
'.Vpra^eev and if the tradition of the 
^'; chjurdb, fjconi.the firft ages of it till the^ 
". d^ys pf ; l^lUTHER, and Palvin, hasbceiit 
V-^cornfl?|t;edj|felfy and hajs ferved to cpr-. 
'V ruptt^jfiakh andprafticcipf chriftiansji 

K "there 
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<* there remains at this time no ilanaard it 
*« all of chriftianity. By coiifequence ci- 
** thcr this religion was not originally of 
^ divine inftitution, or elfe God has not 
^* provided effeftually for prefervipg the 
" genuine purity of ity and the gates of 
^* hell have adhially prevailed, in con- 
** tradiftion to his promife, againft the 
« church/* The belt effeft of diis reafon- 
ing that can be hoped for, is, Aat men 
fiiould fall into theifm^ and ftibftribe to the 
firft propofition : h« muft be worfe than an 
Atheift who can affitm the laft/ The dilem- 
ma is terribfcy my lord. Party 25eai and 
private intereft have formed it : the com- 
mon intereft of chriftianity is deeply con* 
cemed to folve it. Now, I prelume, it can 
never be folved widiout a more accurate €X^ 
toiination, not only of the chriftian but of 
the jfcwifli fyftem, than learned men have 
been hitherto impartial enough and faga-* 
cious enough to take, or honeft enough to 
communicatei Whilft the authenticity and 
fenfe of the text of the bible remain as dif- 
putable, and whilft the tradition of the 
church remains as problematical^ to fay no 
j worfe, as the immenfe labors of t^ie tferi- 
ftian divines in leveral e<kmikinions hatve 
; made thehi appear to be ; chriftianity may 
lean on the eivil and ecdefiaftical power, 
— and 
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and be fupported by the forcible influence 
of education: but the proper force of reli- 
gioih, thit forcd which fubdues the mind 
ifid awfes the cbnfcience by cohviftion, wilt 
be wanting. 

" _i ^ 

1 HAD reafon therefore to produce-divini- 
fy, as one Inffance of tliole profelfeons diat 
require a particular application to the ffiudy 
of foBie. parti(jilar parts of hiftory: and 
fince I have faid lb much on the fubjeft in 
my zeal for cKriftianity, I will add this 
further. The refurredlion of letters was a 
fatal period: the chriftian fyftem has been 
attacked, and wounded too, very feverely 
fince that time. The defence has been.' 
better made indeed by modern divines, 
than it had been by antient fathers ana 
apologifts. The moderns have invented^ 
new methods of defence, and have abandon- 
ed fome pofts that were not tenable : but 
flill tliere are odiers, in defending which 
they lie under great difadvantages. Such, 
are various fafts, pioufly believed ih for-^ 
mer times,^ but on which the truth of 
chriftianity has been refted very impru-^ 
dently in more enlightened ages ; becauip^ 
the faUity of fome, and the grofs improba- . 
hiiity of others are fo evident, that,^iftead. 
of anfwering the purpofe for which they 

K 2 were 
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were invented, they have rendered thtf 
^hole tenor of eccleliaftical . hiftory anci 
tradition precarious, ever ithce a ftrifl; but 
juft application of tlie rules of criticifm has 
Bieen made to them. I toucti thefe things 
lightly ; but if your lordfliip reflefts upon 
them,, you will find reafon perhaps to thiak 
as I do, that it is high time the clergy in 
all chriftiari communions ftioiild join th^ir 
forces^ ind eftablifh thbfc hiftorical fads, 
ifrhich, are the foundations of the whole fy- 
ftem, on clear "and unqueftionable hiftorical 
authority, fuch as^they require in all cafes 
of moment from others ; rejedt cihdidly 
what cannot be thus eftablilhed Vand purfue 
their enquiries in the fame Ipirit of truth' 
through all the ages of the church; with- 
6ut any regard to hiftorians, fathers, or 
Councils, niofe than they are ftriftty enti- 
tled to on the face of what they, have tranf- 
fnitted to us, on their Own confiftency, and 
on.' the concurrence of other authority. 
Our paftors would be thus, I prefume, 
fniich better employed than they generally 
iter Thofe of the clergy who iiiake reli- 
gion merely a trade, who regard nothing 
more than the fubfiftence it affords them^ 
.or i^i higher life the wealth and power they 
epjby by the means of it, may fay to them- 
fclyes, that it will laft their time, or that' 
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policy iSind reafon bf ftate will preferve the 
form of a church when the fpirit of religion 
is ^xtinft.- But thofe whom I jnentioned 
jflbove^ thofe who aft for fpiritu.al not tem-j 
poralends, and aredelirous that men fhould 
believe ancj'praiftife the doftrincsof'chri-^ 
fti^nity, as veil as gp to churph and pay 
tithes, will feel and own the Weight of fuch 
confideratipns asthefe; and agree, that how- 
ever the people have' been, arid may be ^11 ' 
amufed, yet chriftiariity' has been in decay 1 
ever fince the refufreftion of letters ; and 
tiiat it cannot be fupported as it was fup- 
ported befwe that aera, nor by any other 
way than that which I propofe, and which> 
a due application to the ftudy of hiftory, 
chronology, and criticifm, would enable 
our divines to purfue, no doubt, with fuc* 
cefs. 

I MIGHT inftance, in other profeflions, 
the obligation men lie under of applying 
themfelves to certain parts of hiftory, and 
I can hardly forbear doing it in that of the 
law ; in it's nature the nobleft and moft bene- 
ficial to mankind, in it's abufe and debafe- 
ment the moft fordid and the moft pernici- 
ous. A lawyer now is nothing more. I fpeafe 
of ninety-nine in an hundred atleaft,t6 ufe 
fome of Tully's words, "nifileguleius qui- 
- - K 3 " dam., 
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dam cautus, et ^ytp^ pn^cpp a4tiqai^ 
cantor formulariu^y^uceps fyll^barum. - 
|lut there have been lawyers that were ora? 
tors, philofophers, hiilorians : there have heeif 
ipi AcoNs and Clarendons^ my lord. Ther^ 
will be none fuch any more^ till, in ibm^ 
tietter age, true ambition or the love of 
faine prevails over avarice i and till men &i4 
ieifure and encouragement to prepare thcmr 
pelves for the exercife of thds prciefl^ftn, b| 
climbii^ up to the ^' vantage ground," fo 
fay lord 9 AcoN calls it, of icience^iu^eadof 
giroyeling all their lives below, in a measi 
^t gainful application to ^11 the Uttle ^rtf 
q£ chicane. Till this happen, the proifei^ 
i^n of the law will fcarce deferve to be 
ranked among the learned profeffions^: an4 
whenever it happens, one of the vantage 
grounds, to which men muft climb, is me^ 
taphyfical, and the other, hiftorical know- 
ledge. They muft pry into the fecret receffes of 
the human heart, and become well acquaint- 
ed with the whole moral world, that they 
may difcover the abftrad reafon of all laws : 
and they niuft trace the laws of particular 
ftates, efpecially of their own, from the 
firft rough (ketches to the more perfedl 
jiraughts; from the firft caufes or occa- 
fions that produced them, through all the 
cfFeAs, good and bad, that they produced. 
'•' ' Bui 
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Bat i 1^ nmnbfig iixfeDftbly into a lubjed, 
mhkii would dsmn me too long from one 
cfaat jrdtaies marc immediately to your lord- 
Ihip^ and with which I intend to conclude 
<his long letten 

(2) I PASS from the conCidier^ion of 
jthofe profefTions to which particular parts 
or kinds of hiftory feem to belong : and I 
iCCHne to fpeak of the ftpdy of hiftory, as a 
neceflary mean to prepare men for the dif- 
iJiarge pf thiM: duty which they owe to their 
•.country, and which is common to all the 
niembers of every fociety that is conftituted 
accordiog to the rules of right reafon, and 
with a due regard to the common good. I 
have met^ in St. Real's works, or (ome 
other French book, with a ridicule caft on 
private men who make hiftory a political 
ftudy, or whp apply themfdvcs in ^iiy 
manner to affairs of ftate. But the refiecr 
tion is too generaj. In ^vernmphts fb 
arbitrary by their conftitution, that the wjW 
of the prince is not only the fuprcme bqt 
the fole law, it is fo far from being a duty 
-that it may be dangerous^ and muft be 
impertinent in .men, who are not called 
]by the prince to the adm^niftration of pub- 
lic aflfairs, to concern themfelves about k, 
or to fi; thenofelves for it. The ^le vocation 

K 4 there 
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there is the favor of the court viMdwKatr 
ever defignation God. miakes by the talents 
he beftows, the it inay fery«, vAdch it fet- 
dbm ever does, to dire6t the chdice of the 
prince, yet I prefume that it cannot hecoine 
a reafon to particular men, or create a du- 
ty on them, to devote themfelves to the 
public fervice. Look on the Turk^fh gdr 
vernment. See a fellow taken, from row- 
ing in a common paffage-boat, by the ca^- 
price of the prince : fee him inverted next 
day with all tie power the foldaas Mjc un- 
der, the caliphs, or the mayors of thepaiace 
•under the fucceflbrs of Glovis : fee a whole 
-^mpire.governed by the ignorance, inexpe- 
irience, and arbitrary will of this tyrant, 
and a few other fubordinate tyrants, as ig- 
norant and unexperienced as himfelf. In 
France indeed, tho an abfolute government, 
things go a little better. Arts and fciences 
arc encouraged, . and here and there an ex- 
ample may be found of a man who has rifen 
. bf Ibme extraordinary talents, amidfl: in- 
numerable examples of men who have ar- 
rived at the greatefthoiior3 andhigheftpofts 
by no other, merit than that of affiduous 
..fawning, attendance, orofikillinfomedq- 
-fpicable puerile, amufement; in training 
wafps, for inftance, t;o .take regular flights 
: like hawks, and ftbop at flies,; The nobi- 
• ': : lity 
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lity^bf Ftiince, iike the children of tribute! 
amoi^ the ancienrt Saracens and modern 
Tnrks, are fet apart for wars. They are 
bied to make Icfve, to.hunt, and to fight: 
and, if any of them Ihould acquire know-, 
ledge fuperior to this, they would acquire 
that whick^might be prejudicial to them- 
fclves, but could not become beneficial to 
their country. The affairs of ftate ^^e truft^ 
cd . to other hands. Some -have rifen to 
them by drudging long in bufinefs^ fome 
have iMn«r made minifters almoft in the 
cradle : and the whole power of the governr 
merit has been abandoned to others in the 
dotage of life. There is a monarchy, an 
abfblute monarchy too, I mean that of Chi- 
na, wherein the adminiftratioh of the go- 
vernment is carried on, under the direction 
of the prince, ever fince the dominion of 
the Tartars has been.eftabliflied, by feveral 
claffes of Mandarins, and according to the 
deliberation and advice of feveral orders of 
councils : the admiflion to which clafles and 
orders depends on the abilities of the can- 
didates, as their rife in them depends on 
the behaviour they hold, and the improve- 
ments they make afterwards. Under fuch 
a government, it is neither impertinent nor 
ridiculous, in any of the fubjefts who arc 
invij;ed by their circumftances,. or.pulhed 

to 
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to it by their t^ei^ts, 4xi make the la&otf 
of their own and of other countries^ politit- 
cal ftudy, and to fit themfelves by this and 
all other ways for the feryice of the public. 
It is not dangerous neither; or an hpnor, 
that outweighs the danger, attends it: fince 
private men have aright by the ancient con<- 
ftitudon of this government as well as 
councils of ilate, to reprefent to the prince 
the abufes of his adminiftration. But lliil 
men have not there the fame occafion to 
concern themfelves in the affairs of the ftate, 
as the nature of a free governmeiit gives to 
the members of it. In our own country, 
for in our own the forms of a free govern- 
ment at leaft are hitherto preferved, men arc 
not only defigned for the public fervice by 
the circumftances of their fituation, and 
their talents, all which may happen in o- 
thers : but they arc defigned to it by their 
birth in many cafes, and in all cafes they 
may dedicate themfelves to this fervice, and 
take, in different degrees, fome fhare in it, 
whether they are called to it by the prince 
or no. In abfolute governments, all pub- 
lic fervice is to the prince, and he nominates 
all thofe that fcrve the public. In free go- 
vernments, there is a diftinft and a princi- 
pal fervice due to the ftate. Even the king, 
of iuch 3 limited monarchy as ours, is but * 

the 
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<wre pQww j«ftriy w#ii binihi wd t(^cQ«p 

IsGfqi^km pr4fp «f mfiife in whom ♦ Ihird 
p»rt ^f the wpremp pftwer Qf ^ gw^m 

y^4^pep^4^K))^^QjphQfe|i 19$^ i^AOtherlmdjF 

^t4 p^ of the fyprenv* t?9flftftve mit^QH 

IP truft 4el^4^<i t9 thciti by th? pwplrt 
l^ft^. FreiB-ofteo, who ^Hne i^itkt twu to riw 
firft^ m^- ekfftcd to th? \^ have 4 r^ht 
hQw^ver tp complain, to wprqfen* to peti- 
tion, an4% i ddd,. even to do ipore in cafes 
of the utmoft extremity. Fw fiire tbtm 
cannot be a greater abfurdby, tbaa to af <» 
firni, that tjiie pec^ hdLve a remedy in re^ 
fiftance, when their prince atkemptSi to e£H 
Tbve them ; but that they have none^ whea 
their reprefent^vesibU them&lvQsanddiiemf 

The Aim pf w<bat I have been, hsfmg is^ 
ihat, iia^free j^veriiisient^, thapubhe iervico 

1% 




irnat-confined jto thofe whom thd pHiicb 
appomts^^to dijibrent poftsin>€l^ <adhit^]f^ 
ftracioiiUiHleFJiim vthat there the^arcof the 
ftfliteis thfc care of multitudes ;,* that tnanyt 
arc called to it 'in a particular mariner by 
their rank j and by* other circumftariccs of 
their^ fituation ; and that even thofe whomr 
^ printe%oints are not only anfwerablt^ 
t6 him,: b^t, like him, and before him, to 
^ nation, fdr their behayiow in their fere^ 
(al pofts. It tian never be impertinent ftor ri-^ 
dliculous therefore in fuch a country, what-: 
ever it might be in tiie abbotof St. Real's, 
which was Savoy I think; or in Peru, un- 
der the Incas, where, Garcilasso de L-^ 
¥«G A fays, it was lawful for none but the ho- 
bility Jto ftudy- — for men of all degrees to 
inftru<5t themfelves in thofc: affairs wherein 
they may be alters, or judges of thofe that 
aft, ^or controulers of thofe that judge. On 
the contrary^ it is incumbent on every man' 
to inftruft himfelf,.as well as the means and 
opportunities he has permit, cpncerning the 
nature and interefts of the government, and 
thofe riglits and duties that belong to him, 
or to his fuperior^, or to his inferiors. This 
in general; but in particular, it is certain 
that the obhgations under which we lie to 
ferve bur country increafe, in proportion to 
the ranks we hold, and th^ other circumi 
ti ftances 
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ftances' of birth, fortune, and fituation that 
calltis to this fervice ; and, above ail, to the 
talents which God has given us to perform 
it. 

It is in this view, that I ftiall addrefs to 
your lordfhip whatever I have further to fay 
on the ftudy of hiftory. 



LET- 
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Prom what period modern hiftory is pecu- 
liarly ufeful to the fervice of our coun« 
try, yij* 

From the end of the fifteenth century to 
the prefent. 

The divifion erf this into three particular 
periods : 

In order to a fketch of the Mftory and ftat# 
of Europe from that time* 



CINCE then you are, my lord, by your 
■^ bhrth, by the nature of our govern- 
ment, and^ty the talents God has given 
you, attached for life to the fervice of your 
country; linCe genius riojie cannot enable* 
you to go through this fervice with honor 
to yoin-fejf and advantage tc* y9ifr coun-* 
try, .Aii^thet youfu|Jportot"^ you" 

oppofe tlit adiy nllifitiohs thartrife-, finer 

• a 
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a great ftock of knowledge, acquired be-» 
times and continually improved, is necef- 
fary to this end ; and fince one part of this 
ftock liuft be*^JcoIleftecl fr6m the ftudy of 
hiftory, as the other part is to be gained by 
obfervation and experience ; I come now to 
ipeak tQ your lordfhip of fuch hiftpry as has 
ah imihedfite relation to the great duty ahd 
bufinefs of your life, and of the rAethod to 
be obferved in this ftudy. The i:i0t(BS I h^vc 
by me, which were of fome little ufe thus 
far, fcrve meno farther, andl harveno book^ 
to confult. No matter 1 I ftiall be able to 
explain my thoughts without their afliftance, 
and l^ft liable to be tedious. I hope to bfe 
as full and a3 exait on memory alone, as the 
manner in which I fliall treat the fubjeft 
irequifes me t;6 be- / / : - . ; 

I SAY then, that however clofely affairs 
are linked together in the progreffion of go- 
vernments,' and.how much foever events 
that follow are dependent pnthofe that prfe-n 
c.ede, tKe;whple connexioa .diminilhes ta 
iight ais . the chain .lengthens; tfll at laft it. 
fcems. to -Pe broken, and the Jjjiks that are 
continued i^om that point^fctear no propor-. 
tlon nor ,an]^XiipiUtude't^ the, former^ ^ 
would not bi^"ufidcrft6od!i;c^Tp^ ^ 

thofegti?at changes, that ^re^wrbyght .by a, 

coh- 
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concurrence of extraordinary events; for 
inftance the expulfion of one nation, the 
deftrudlion of one government^ and the 
cftablifhment of another : but even of thofe 
that are wrought in the fame governments 
and among the fame people, (lowly and al- 
moft imperceptibly, by the neceflafy effefts 
of time, and ftux condition of human af- 
fairs. When fuch changes as thefe happen 
in feveral ftates about the fame time, and 
confequently afFeft other ftates by theit 
vicinity, and by many different relations 
which thqy frequently bear to one another ) 
then is one of thofe periods formed, at which \ 
the chain fpoken of is fo broken as to have ' 
little or no real or vifible connexion with 
that which we fee continue. A new fitua- '' 
tion, different from the former, begets new \ 
interefts in the fame proportion of differ- 
ence •, not in this or that particular date 
alone, but in all thofe that are concerned by 
vicinity or other relations, as I faid juft 
now, in one general fyftem of policy. New 
interefts beget new maxims of government, 
and new methods of conduct. Thefe, in 
their turns, beget new manners, new ha- 
bits, new cuftoms. The longer this new 
conftitution of affairs continues, the more 
will this difference increafe : and altho fome 
analogy may remain long b^ween what 

L pre- 
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preceded and what fucceeds fuch a period^ 
yet will this analogy foon become an objedl 
t)f mere curiofity, not of profitable enquiry. 
r Such a period therefore is, in the true fenfe 
' of the wordS) ah epocha or an aera, a point 
of time at which you ftop, or froih -v^rhich 
you reckon forward. I fay forward ; be- 
caufe we are not to ftudy in the prefcnt cafe, 
^s chronologers compute, backward. Should 
we perfift to carry our refearches much 
higher, and to pulh them even to fome o- 
ther period of the fame kind, we Ihould mif- 
employ our time •, the caufes then laid hav- 
ing fpent themfelves, the feries of efFefts de- 
rived from them being over, and our con- 
cern in both confequently at an end. But 
a new fyftem of caufes and eflfefts, that fub- 
fifts in our time, and whereof our conduft 
15 to be a part, arifing at the laft period, 
and all that pafles in our time being depen- 
dent on what has pafTed fince that period, 
or being immediately relative to it, we are 
extremely concerned to be well informed 
about all thofe paflages. To be entirely 
ignorant about the ages that precede this 
aera would be Ihameful. Nay fome indul- 
gence may be had to a temperate curiofity 
in the review of them. But to be learned 
about them is a ridiculous afFeftation in any 
man who means to beuleful to the prefent 
" . - age. 
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age. Down to this aera let us reacihiftory: 
from this aera, and doWn to our own time, ; 
let us ftudy it. 

The end of the fifteenth century feems 
to be juft fuch a period as I have been \ 
defcribing, for thofe who live inv the ' 
eighteenth, and who inhabit the weft^rri 
parts of Europe. A little before, or a 
little after this point of time, all thofe 
events happened, and all thofe revolutions 
began, that have produced fo vaft a change 
in the manners, cuftoms, and interefts of 
particular nations^ and in the whole po- 
licy, ecclefiaftical and civil, of thefe parts 
of the world. I muft defcend here into 
fome detail, not of hiftories, coUeftions, 
or memorials ; for all thefe are well enough 
known : and tho the contents are in thef 
heads of few, the books are in the hands of 
many. But inftead of fliewing your lord-' 
fhip where to look, I fhall contribute moref 
to your entertainment and inftruftion, by 
marking out, as well as my memory will j 
ferve me to do it, what you are to look for, 
and by furnilhing a kind of clue to your \ 
ftudies. I Ihall give, according to cuftom, 
the firft place to religion. I 
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A view of the ecclcfiaftical government 
of Europe from the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. 

Observe then, my lord, that the demo-* 
Ktion of the papal throhc was not attempt*^ 
cd with fuccefe till the beginning of the fix* 
tcenth Gcntiary. If you are curious to caft 
your eyes back, you will find BerengebI 
in the eleventh, who was foon filenced; 
ARNOLDusin the fame, who was foon 
hanged^ Valdo in the twelfth, and our 
W I c K L I F F in the fourteenth, as well as 
others perhaps whom I do not recoUeft. 
Sometimes the doftrines of the church were 
alone attacked j and fometimes the doftrinc; 
the difcipline, and the ufurpations of the 
pope. But little fires, kindled in corners 
of a dark world, were foon ftifled by thai 
great abettor of chriftian unity, the hang- 
man. When they fpred and blazed out, 
as in the cafe of the Albigeois and of the 
Huffites, armies were raifed to extingui(h 
them by torrents of blood ; and fuch faints 
as Dominic, with the crucifix in theii* 
hands, inftigated the troops to the utmoft 
barbarity. Your lordftiip will find that the 
church of Rome was maintained by fuch 
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charitable and falutary means, among q^ 
thers, till the period fpoken of: and you 
will be curious, I am fure, to enquire how 
diis period came to be more fatal to her 
than any former conjunfture. A multitude 
pf circumftances, which you will eafily 
trace in the hiftories of the fifteenth and 
Sixteenth centuries, to go no further back, 
concurred to bring about this great event : 
and a multitude of others, as eafy to be tra- 
ced, concurred to hinder the demolition 
from becoming total, and to prop the tot- 
fering fabric. Among thefe circunifftances, 
jChere is one lefs complicated and more ob- 
vious than others, which was of principal 
and univerfal influence^ The art of print- 
ii^ had been invented about forty or fifty 
years before the period we fix : from thsit 
time, the refurreftion of letters haftened on 
;a.-pace ^ and at this period they had made 
great progj-efe, and we/e cultivated with 
with great application. Mahomet the fe- 
cond drove them out of the eaft intp die 
weft J and the popes proved worfe politi- 
cians than the miufties in this refped. Ni- 
CHOJL4& the fifth encouraged learning and 
learned men. Sixtus the fourth was, if f 
miftake not, a great coIie<9x)r of books ^t 
leaft : ^nd L £ o the tenth was the patron 
of every art apd fcience. The magicians 
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themfelves broke the charm by which they 
had bound mankind for fo many ages : and 
the adventure of that knight-errant, who, 
thinking himfelf happy in the arms of a 
celeftial nymph, found that he was the mi- 
ferable flave of an infernal hag, was in fome 
fort renewed. As foon as the means of ac-r 
quiring and fpreading information grew 
common, it is no wonder that a fyftem was 
unravelled, which could not have been wo- 
ven with fuccefs in any ages, but thofe of 
grofs ignorance, and credulous fuperfti- 
tion. 1 might point out to your lordfliip 
piany other immediate caufes, fome gene-^ 
ral like this th^i: I have mentioned, and 
fome particular. The great fchifm, for in- 
ftancc, that ended in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and in the council of 
' Conftance, had occafioned prodigious fcan- 
4ai. Two or three vicars of Christ, two 
or three infallible heads of the church, 
roaming about the world at a time, furnifh- 
ed matter of ridicule as well as fcandal : 
and whilft they appealed, for fo they did 
in efFeft, to t}ie laity, and reproached and 
pxcommunicated one another, they taught 
the world what to think of the inftitution, 
as well a? exercife of the papal authority, 
^he fame leflpn was taught by the council 
pf Pjfa, that preceded, and by that of Bafle, 
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that foHowed the council of Conftance, 
The horrid crimes of Alexander the filxth, 
the fawcy ambition of Julius the fecond, 
the immenfe profufion and fcandalous exac- 
tions of Leo the tenth; all thefe events and 
charafters, following in a continued feries 
from the beginning of one century, prepared 
the way for the revolution that happened 
in the beginning of the next. The ftate of 
Germany, the ftate of England, and that 
of the North, were particular caufes, in 
thefe feveral countries, of this revolution: 
Such were many remarkable events that 
happened abput the fame time, aqd a littje 
before it, in thefe and in other nations; 
and fuch were likewife the charafters oiF 
many of the princes of that age, fome of 
whom favoured the reformation, like the 
eleftor of Saxony, on a principle of confci- 
ence; and moft of whom favoured it, juft 
as others oppofed it, on a principle of in- 
tereft. This your lordfliip will difcover 
manifeftly to have been the cafe; and the 
fole difference you will find between Hen- 
ry the eighth and Francis the firft, one of 
whom feparated from the pope, as the other 
adhered to him, is this: Henry the eighth 
divided, with the fecular clergy and his 
people, the fpoil of the pope, and his fatel- 
Jites, the monks^; Francis the firft divid- 
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cd, with the pope, the fpoU of hi3 dergy, 
fecular and regular, and of his people. 
With the fame impartial eye that your 
lordfhip furveys the abufes of reU^O|:^ and 
the corruptions of the church as well as 
court of Rome, which brought on the re- 
formation at this period j you will obferve 
the charafters and conduct of thofe who be- 
gan, who propagated, and who favoured 
the reformation : and from your obferv^- 
tion of thefe, as well as of the unfyftemati- 
cal manner in which it was carried on at 
lame time in various places, and of the 
the want of concert, nay even of charity, 
^mong the reformers, you will learn what 
to think of the feveral religions that unite in 
their oppofition to the Roman, and yet hate 
one another mpft heartily ; what to think 
of the feveral fefts that have fprouted, like 
fuckers, from the fame great roots; and 
what the true principles are of proteftant 
ecclefiaftical policy. This policy had no 
Ipeing till Lvther made his eftahlilhment 
in Germany; till Zwinglius began ano- 
ther in Swiflerland, which Calvin carried 
on, and, like Americus Vesputius who 
followed Christopher Columbus, robbed 
the firft adventurer of his honor ; and till 
the reformation in our country was perfeft- 
cd under Edward the fixth and Eliza- 
beth.' 
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B,STH. Even popiih ecclefwftical policy 
\% no longer the fame fmcc that aera. His 
holinefs is no longer at the head of the 
whole weftern church; and to keep the part 
that adheres to him, he is obliged to 
loofen th^ir chains, and to lighten his yoke. 
The fpirit and pretenfions of his court are 
tJhe fame, but not the power. He governs 
by expedient and management more, and 
by authority lefs. His decrees and his briefs 
are in danger of being refufed, explained 
away, or evaded, unlefs he negotiates their 
acceptance before he gives them, governs 
in concert with his flock, and feeds his 
fheep according to their humor and intereft. 
In ihort, his excommunications, that made 
the greateft emperors tremble, are defpif- 
ed by the loweft members of his own com- 
munion; and the remaining attachment 
to him has been, from this aera, rather a 
political expedient to prefervean appear- 
ance of unity, than a principle of con- 
fcience; whatever fome bigotted princes 
may have thought, whatever ambitious 
prelates and hireling fcriblers may have 
taught, and whatever a people, worked up 
to enthufiafm by fanatical preachers, may 
have afted. Proofs of this would be eafy 
to draw, not only from the conduft of fuch 
princes as Ferdinand the firft and Maxi- 
milian 
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MiLiAN the fecond, who could fcarce be 
cfteemed papifts tho they continued in the 
pope's communion ; but even from that of 
princes who perfecyted their proteftant fub- 
jefts with great violence. Enough has been 
faid, I think, to fhew your lordfliip how 
little need there is of going up higher than 
the beginning of the fixteenth century in the 
ftudy of hiftory, to acquire all the know- 
ledge neceflary at this time in ecclefiaftical 
policy, or in civil policy as far as it is rela- 
tive to this. Hiftorical monuments of this 
fort are in pyery man's hand, the fafts are 
fufficiently verified, and the entire fcenes 
lie open to our obfervation : even that fcene 
of folemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent, impofes on no man who 
reads Paolo, as well as Pallavicini, and 
the letters of Vargas. 
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A view of the civil government of 
Europe in the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century, 

I. In France. 

A VERY little higher heed we go, to ob- 
ferve thofe great changes in^e civil confti- 
tutions of the principal nations of Europe," 
in the partition of power among them, 
and by cbnfequence in the whole fyftem of 
European policy, which have operated fo 
ftrongly for more than two centuries, and 
which operate ftill. I will not affront the 
memory of our Henry the feventh fa 
much as to compare him to Lewis the 
eleventh : and yet I perceive fome refem- 
blance between them; which would per- 
haps appear greater, if Philip of Coal- 
mines had wrote the hiftory of Henry as 
well as that of Lewis ;, or if my lord Ba^ 
CON had \irrote that of Lewis as well asp 
that of He.nry. This prince came to the? 
crown of England a little before the clofe 
of the fifteenth century: and Lewis began 
his reign in France about twenty years 
fooner. Thefe reigns make remarkable 
periods in the hiftories of both nations, 
' Tq 
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To reduce the power, privileges, and pof- 
feflions of the nobility, and to increafe the 
Wealth and authority of the crown, was the 
principal objeft of both. In this their fuc- 
cefs was fo great, that the conftitutions of 
the two governments have had, fince that 
time, more refemblance, in name and in 
form than in reality, to the conftitutions 
thzt prevailed before. Lbwjs tlie eleventh 
Was the firftj fay the French, " qui mit 
*^ Ics rois hors de page/' The indepenr 
dency of the nobility had rendered the ftate 
of his predeceflbrs very dependent, and 
rfieir power precarious. They were the 
Ibrereigns of great vaflals^ but theie vaf* 
fftis were fo powerful, that one of them was 
fomttimes able, and two or three of them 
always, to give law to the fovereign^ 
Before Lewis came to the crown, the 
Englifh had been driven out of their pof- 
feffions in France, by the poor charafter of 
Henry the fixth, the domeftie troubles 
of his reign, and the defection of the houfi; 
©f Burgundy from his alliance, much more 
than by the ability of Charles the ikr 
¥cnth, who feems to have been neither a 
greater hero nor a greater politician than 
H E 1^ R T the, fixth \ and even than by the 
vigor and union of the French nobility in 
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his fenricc. After Lewis came to the 
crown, Edward the fourth made a Ihew 
of carrying the war again into France j but 
he foon returned home, and your lordfliip 
will not be at a lofs to find much better 
reafons for his doing fo, in the fituation of 
his affairs and the charadlers of his allied, 
than thofe which Philip of Commines 
draws from the artifice of Lb wis, from his 
good cheer, and his penfions. Now from 
this time our pretenfions on France were 
in effbffc giren up: and Charles the bold, 
the laft prince of the houfe of Burgundy^ 
being killed, Lewis had no vafial able to 
moleft him. He re-united the dutchy of « 
Burgundy and Artois to his crown, he ac- 
quired Provence by gift, and his fon Bri- 
tany by marriage : and thus France grew, 
in the courfe of a few years, into that great 
and compa^ body which we behold at this 
time. The hiftory of France, before this 
period, is like that of Germany, a compli- 
cated hifbory of fevcral ftatcs and fevcral in- 
terefts; fometin\cs concurring like mem- 
bers of the fame monarchy, and fometimes 
warring on one another. Since this period, 
the hiftory of France is the hiftory of oite 
ftate under a more uniform and orderly go^ 
vernment; the hiftory of a monarchy 
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wherein the prince is pofleffor of fome, ass 
well as lord of all the great fieffes : and^ 
the authority of many tyrants centering in 
one, tho the people are not become more 
free, yet the whole fyftem of domeftic po- 
licy is entirely changed. Peace at home k 
better fecured, and the nation grown fitter 
to carry war abroad. The governors of 
great provinces and of ftrong fortrefles 
have oppofed their king, and . taken arms 
againft his authority and commiflion fince 
that time : but yet there is no more refem- 
blance between the authority and preten- 
fions of thefe governors, or the nature and 
occafions of thefe difputes, and the autho- 
rity and pretenfions of the vaffals of the 
crown in former days, or the nature and 
occafions of their dilputes with the prince 
and with one another, than there is between 
the antient and the prefcnt peers of France. 
In a word, the conftitution is fo altered, 
that any knowledge we can acquire about 
it, in the hiftory that precedes this period, 
will ferve to little purpofe in our ftudy of 
the hiftory that follows it, and to lefs pur- 
pofe ftill in aflifting us to judge of what 
pafles in the prefent age. The kings of 
France fmce that time, more matters at 
home, have been able to exert themfelves 
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more abroad : and they began to do fo im- 
mediately; for Charles the eighth, fon 
and fucceflbr of Lewis the eleventh, form- 
ed great defigns of foreign conquefts, tho 
they were difappointed by his inability, 
by the levity of the nation, and by other 
caufes. Lewis the twelfth ^nd Francis 
the firft, but efpecially Francis, meddled 
deep in the affairs of Europe.' and tho the 
fuperior genius of Ferdinand called the 
catholic, and the ftar of Charles the fifth 
prevailed againft them, yet the efforts they 
made Ihew fufficiently how the ftrength and 
importance of this monarchy were increaf- 
ed in their time. From whence we may 
date likewife the rivallhrp of the houfe of 
France, for we may reckon that of Valois 
and that of Bourbon as one upon this occa- 
fion, and the houfe of Auflria; that con- 
tinues at this day, and that has coft fo 
much blood and fo much treafure in the 
courfe of it. 
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Tho the power and influence of the no- 
bility funk in the great change, th^t began 
under Henry the feventh in England, as 
they did in that which began under Lewis 
the eleventh in France ; yet the new con- 
ftitutions that thefe changes produced were 
very different. In France the lords alone 
loft, the king alone gainedV the clergy 
held their pofleffions and their immunities, 
and the people remained in a ftate of miti- 
gated flavcry. But in England the people 
gained as well as the crown. The com- 
mons had already a fhare in the legiflature ; 
fo that the power and influence of the lords 
being broke by Henry the feventh, and 
the property of the commons increafing 
by the fale that his fon made of church- 
lands, the power of the latter increafed of 
courfe by this change in a conftitution, the 
forms whereof were favorable to them. 
The union of the rofes put an end to the 
civil wars of York and Lancafter, that had 
fucceeded thofe we commonly call the ba- 
rons wars, and the humor of warring in 
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France, that had lafted nfeiar four hundred 
years under the Normans arid Plantagehets,' 
for plunder as well as conqueft, was fj)ent* 
Our temple of Janus wasftiut by Henryj 
the feventh. We neither laid wafte our 
own nor other countries any longer : and 
wife laws and a wife government changed, 
infenfibly the manners, and gave a new 
turn to the fpirit, of our people. We were 
no longer the free-booters we had been. 
Our nation maintained her reputation in 
arms whenever the public intereft or the 
public authority required it j but war ceaf- 
ed to be, what it had been, our principal 
and almoft our fole profeflion. The arts 
of peace prevailed among us. We be- 
came hufbandmen, manufafturers, and mer- 
chants, and we emulated neighbouring na- 
tions in literature. It is from this time 
that we ought to ftudy the hiftory of our 
country, my lord, with the utmoft appli- 
cation. We are not much concerned to 
know with critical accuracy what were the 
antient forms of our parliaments, concern- 
ing which, however, there is little room 
for difpute from the reign of Henry thp 
third at leaft ; nor in fhort the whole fy- 
ftem of our civil conftitution before Henry 
the feventh, and of our ecclefiafticai con- 
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ftitutf on before Henry the eighth. But 
he ^o has not ftudied and acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge of them both, from thefc 
periods down to the prcfcnt time^ in all 
the variety of events by which they liavc 
been affefted, will be very unfit to ju^e 
4ir to take care of either. Juft as littk 
are we concerned to know, in any nice 
detail, what the condudi: of our princes, 
relatively to their neighbours on the con<* 
tinent, was before this period, and at a 
time when the partition of power and a 
multitude of other circumftances render- 
ed the whole political fyftem of Europe 
fo vaftly different from that which has 
exifted fince. But he who, has not traced 
this conduft from the period we fix,, down 
to the prefent age, wants a principal part 
of the knowledge that every Englifh mini- 
fter of ftate fhould have. Ignorance in 
the refpefts here Ipokcn of is the lefs par- 
donable, becaufe we have more, and more 
authentic, means of information concern- 
ing this, than concerning any other pe- 
riod. Anecdotes enow to glut the curiofity 
of fome perfons, and to filence all the cap- 
tious cavils of others, will never be furnifh- 
cd by any portion of hiftory ; nor indee^ 
can they according to the nature and 
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cour&r of human aifairs: but he who is 
content to read and obfervey like a fbnator 
and a ftatefman,. wiil find in our own and 
in foreign hiftorians as much information 
as he wants, concerning the affairs of our 
ifland, her fortune at home and her condu6): 
abroad, from the fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth. I refer to foreign hiftorians, 
as well as to our own, for this feries of our 
own hiftorys not only becaufe it is rea- 
fonable to fee in what manner the hifto- 
rians of other countries have related the 
tranfaftions wherein we have been concern- 
ed, and what judgment they have made 
of our condud, domeftic and foreign, but 
for another reafon likewife. Our nation 
has furnifhed as ample and as important 
matter, good and bad, for hiflory, as 
any nation under the fun : and yet we muft 
yield the palm in writing hiftory moft cer- 
tainly to the Italians and to thfe French,' 
and, I fear, even to the Germans. The on- 
ly two pieces of hiftory we have, in any 
refpeft to be compared with the antient, 
are, the Reign of Henry the feventh by 
my lord Bacon, and the Hiftory of our 
civil wars in the laft century by your no- 
Jjle anccftor my lord chancellor Claren- 
don. But we have no general hiftory to 
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be compared with fome of other countries i 
neither have we, which I lament much 
more, particular hiftories, except the two 
I have mentioned, nor. writers of memo^ 
rials, nor coUe&ors of monuncients and a-^ 
necdooes, to vie in number or in merit 
¥dth thofe that foreign nations can boaft) 
from CoMMiNEs, Guicciardin, Du Bel- 
lay, Paolo, Davila, Thuanus, and a 
multitude of others, down through the 
whole period that I propofe to your lord- 
fliip. But altho this be true, to our ftiame; 
yet it is true likewife that we want no 
neceffary means of information. They lie 
open to our indijftry and our difcernment. 
Foreign writers are for the moll part fcarce 
worth reading when they fpeak of our do- 
meftic affairs ; nor are our Engiilh writers 
for the moft part of greater value when they 
Ipeak of foreign affairs^ In this mutual 
defeft, the writers of other countries are, I 
think, more excufable than ours : for the 
nature of our government, the political 
principles in which we are bred, our di- 
ftin6t interefts as iflanders, and the com- 
plicated various interefts and humors of our 
parties, all thefe are fo peculiar to our-^ 
felves, and fo different from the notions^ 
manners, and habits of other nations^ that 
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it is not wonderful they fhould be puzzled 
or fhould fall into error, when they under- 
take to give jrejatioas of events that r^fult 
from all thefe, or to pafs any judgment up- 
on them. But as thefe hiftorians are mu- 
tually defeftiye, fo Aey mutually fupply 
each other's dcfefts^ We muft compare 
them therefore^ make ufe of our difcern- 
ment, and draw our conclufions from both. 
If we proceed in this pi^nner^ we have an 
ample fupd of hiftory in our power, ' from 
whence to coUeft fuffici^nt authentic inforr 
mation-, and we muft proceed in this man- 
ner, even widi our own hiftorians of differ- 
ent religions, fedts, and parties, or run the 
rifque of being mifled by domeftic igno- 
rance and prejudice in this cafe, as well as 
by foreign ignorance and prejudice in the 
other. 
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ni. In Spain and the Empire. 

SpAifN figured little in Europe till the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century; tillCaftile 
and Arragon were united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; till the to- 
tal expulfion of the Moors, and till the dif- 
covery of the Weft-Indies. After this, nqt 
only Spain took a new form, and grew into 
immenfe power-, but, the heir of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella being heir likewife of 
the houfes of Burgundy and Auftria, fuch 
an extent of dominion accrued to him by 
all thefe fucceflions^ and fuch an addition 
of rank and authority by his eleftion to the 
empire, as no prince had been mafter of in 
Europe from the days of Charles the 
great. It is proper to obferve here how 
the policy of the Germans altered in the 
choice of an emperor ; becaufe rhe effefts 
of this alteration have been great. When 
RoDOLPHus of Hapfburg was chofe in the 
year one thoufand two hundred and feven- 
ty, or about that time, the poverty and 
the low^eftate of this prince, who had been 
marfhal of the court to a king of Bohemia, 
y^^s an inducement to eled him. The dif- 
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orderly and lawlefs- ftate of the empire 
made the princes of it in thofe days unwiU 
ling to have a mort powerful head. But a 
contrary maxim took place at this aera'i 
Charles the fifth and Francis the firftj 
the two moft powerful princes of Europe, 
were the fole candidates-, for the eleftof 
of Saxony, who is faid to have declined, 
was rather unable to ftand in competition 
with them : and Charles was chofen by 
the unanimous fufFrages of the eledkoral col- 
lege if I miftak;e not, Another Charles, 
Charles the fourth, who was made em- 
peror illegally enough on the depofition of 
Lewis of Bavaria, and about one hundred 
and fifty years before, feems to me to have 
contributed doubly to eftablifli this max- 
im ; by the wife conftitutions that he pro- 
cured to pafs, that united the empire in a 
more orderly form and better fyftem of go- 
vernment ; p.nd by alienating the imperial 
revenues to fuch a degree, that they were 
no longer fufficient tp fupport an emperor 
Who had not great revenues of his own. 
The fame maxim and other circumftanccs 
have concurred to keep the empire in this 
family ever fince, as it had been often be* 
fore J and this family having lar^'domini- 
ons in the empire, and Urger pretenfkms, a^ 

M 4 well 
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well as dominionspout of it, the other ftates 
of Europe, France, Spain and England par- 
tioilarly, have been nipre concerned fince 
this period in the affairs of Germany, than 
jthey were before it : and by confequence the 
hiftory of Germany, from the beginning of 
the fixtcenth century, is of importance, 
and a neceffary part of that knowledge 
which your lordfhip defires to acquire, 

.. The Dutch commonwealth was not for- 
ined till near a century later. But as foon as 
it was formed, nay even whilft it was form- 
ing, thefe provinces, that were loft to obfer- 
vation among the many that compofed the 
dominions of Burgupdy and Auftria, be-, 
came fo co^ficjerable a part of the political 
fyftem of Europe, that their hiftory muft 
be ftudied by every man who would inforn^ 
himfcjf of this fyftem. 

Soon after tlxis ftate had taken being, 
i>thers of a more antient original began to 
mingle in thofe difputcs and wars, thofe 
councils, negociations, and treaties,, that 
aire to be the-principal 6bje(3:s of your lord- 
fliip's application in the ftudy of hifto-» 
ry. That of the northern crowns deferve^ 
yoyr attention little, before the laft century, 

TiU 
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Till the eleftion of Frederic the firft to 
the frown of Denmark, and till that won-, 
^rful revolution which the firft Gust a- 
yus brought about in Sweden, it is nothing 
riipre than a confufed rhapfody of events,' 
in which the great kingdoms and ftates of 
Europe neither had any concern, nor took 
any part. From the time I have mention- 
ed, the northern crowns have turned their; 
counfels and their arms often fouthward^ 
and Sweden particularly^ with prodigious 
effedt. 

To what purpofe fhould I trouble your 
Iprdlhip with the mention of hiftories of 
other nations ? They are either fuc|i as have 
no relation to the knowledge you woul4 
acquire, like that of the Poles, the Mufco- 
vites^ or the Turks ; or they, are fuch as, 
having an occafional pr a fecondary rela- 
tion to it, fall of courfe into your fchejne; 
like the hiftory of Italy for inftance, which 
is foipetimes a part of that of France, 
fometimes of that of Spain, and fometime^ 
pf th^t of Germany. The thread of hifto- 
ry, that you are to keep, is that of the n^^. 
tions who are and muft always be concern^ 
ed in the fame fcenes of aftion with your 
own. Thefe are the principal nations of 

the 
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Ac weft. Things that have no immediate 
relation to your own country, or to them, 
are either too remote, or to minute, to em- 
jdoy much of your time : and their hiflx)ry 
and your own is, for all yow purpofes,* 
the whole hiftory of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France 
and that of Auftria, being formed, and a 
rivalfhip eftablifhed by confcquence be- 
tween them ; it began to be the intereft of' 
their neighbours to oppofe the ftrongeft and 
moft enterprifing of the two, and to be 
the ally and friend of the weakeft. From 
hence arofe the notion of a balance of 
power in Europe, on the equal poize of 
which the fafety and tranquillity of all 
muft depend. To deftroy the equality of 
this balance has been the aim of each of 
thefe rivals in his turn: and to hinder it 
from being deftroyed, by preventing too 
much power from falling into one fcale, 
has been the principle of all the wife coun- 
cils of Europe, relatively to France and 
to' the houfc of Auftria, through the whole 
period that began at the aera we have fix- 
tdj and fubfifts at this hour. To make a 
^areful and juft obfervation, therefore, of 
|he rife and decline of thefe powers, in the 
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m&l^ centuries and in Ae prefenti «f 
the projects which their ambition farmed ( 
4if the means they employed to carry thefe 
iprojeds on with fucccfs j of the means emt 
ployed by others to defeat them i of the ifc 
fue of all thefe ; endeavours . in war and: iit 
negociatioa; and particularly, tobring youf 
iobfervations hojne to your own country 
and your own ufe, of the conduft thft 
England held, to her honor or difhonor, td 
her advantage or difadvantage, in cveiy 
one of the numerous and important con- 
junctures that happened ou^t to be the 

principal fubjeft of your lordfhip's atteh- 
tion in reading and reflcfting on <his part 
of modern hiftory; 

Now to this purpofe you will find it df 
great u(e, my lord, when you have a gene* 
ral plan of the hiftory in your mind, to go 
over the whole again in another method; 
which I propofe to be this. Divide the 
entire period into fuch particular periods 
as the general courfe of affairs will marie 
out to you fufficiently, by the rife of neW 
eonjunftures, of different fchemes of cjBli- 
Au&^ and ofdifFerent theatres of aftion. Exa- 
mine this period of hiftory as yoo would 

examii^d 
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examine a tragedy or; a domedy; that i^ 
take firft the idea or a general notion of the 
whole, and after that examine: every a£t 
and every fcene apart*' Confidcr them in 
themfelves, and tx)nfider thencr relatively 
to one another. .Read this hifltory . as you 
would that of any aoticnt period; but ftur 
<Jy it afterwards, as itj would not be worth 
your while to ftudy th? other; nay as you 
could not have in your power the means 
of fti^dying the othier, if the ftudy was realr 
ly . wojth youj^ while. The former part of 
this period abounds in great hiftorians : and 
the latter part is formpdern, that even tra- 
ction is. aijthei^tic , enough to fupply the 
want of good hiftory, if we are curious to 
enquire, and if we hearken to the living 
with the f^me impartiality and freedom, of 
judgment as w^ rej^d the dead : and he that 
does one, will do ^he other. The whole 
period abounds in piemorials, in coUefti-^ 
ons of public afts and jnonumejits, of pri-r 
vate letters, and of treaties. A|l thefe muft 
come intQ youf plan of ftudy, my lord ; 
qiaily ppt to be red through, but all to be 
confulted ^d co'mpju;ed. They muft not 
lead you, I think, to your enquiries, but 
your enquiries ippft lead ypu to them. By 
ipining hiftory and that which we call the 

mat^T 
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inateria. hiflorica together in this manner,, 
and by drawing your information from 
both, your lordlhip will acquire not only 
that knowledge, which many have in fome 
degree, of the great tranfaftions that have 
pafled, and the great events that have hap- 
pened in Europe during this period, and 
of their immediate and obvious caufes and 
confequences ; but your lordfhip will ac- 
quire a much fuperior knowledge, and 
fuch a one as very few men poffefs almoft 
in any degree, a knowledge of the true 
political fy ftem of Europe during this time. 
You will fee it in it's primitive principles, 
in the conftitutions of governments, the fi- 
tuations of countries, their national and true 
interefts, the characters and the religion of 
people, and other permanent circumftances- 
You will trace it through all its fluftuations, 
and obferve how the objedts vary feldom, 
but the means perpetually, according to 
the different characters of princes and of 
thofe who govern ; the different abilities of 
thofe who ferve ; the courfe of accidents, 
and a multitude of other irreeular and 
contingent circumftances. 

The particular periods into which thf 

^hole period fhqiold be divided,, in my 

opinion. 
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opinion, are thefe. i. From the fifteenth to 
the end of the fixteenth cehtuiy. 2. From 
tihence to the Pyrenean treaty. 3. From 
thence down to the prefent time. 

Your lordfhip will find this divifion z% 
apt and as proper, relatively to the parti- 
cular hiftories of England, France, Spain, 
and Germany, the principal nations con-^ 
cerned, as it is relatively to the general hi- 
ftory of Europe, 

The death c^ <juecn Eli z abbth, and the 
acceflion of king James the firft, made a 
vaft alteration in the government of our 
nation at home, and in her conduft abroad, 
about the end of the firft of thefe periods: 
The wars that religion occafioned, and am- 
bition fomented in France, through the 
reigns of Francis the fecond, Charles 
the ninth, Henry the third, and a'part of 
Henry the fourth, ended: and the furies 
of the league were crufhed by this great 
prince, about the fatne time. Philip the 
fecond of Spain marks this period likewife 
by his death, and by the exhaufted condi- 
tion in which he left the monarchy' he go- 
verned: which took the lead no longer in 
difturbing the peace of mankind^ but afted 

afe- 
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a fecond part in abetting the bigotry and 
ambition of Ferdinand the fecx>nd and the 
third. The thirty years war that dcvafted 
Germany did not begin till the eighteenth 
year of the feventeenth century, but the 
feeds of it were fowing feme time before, 
and even at the end of the fixteenth. Fer-* 
DiNAND the firft and Maximilian had 
fhewn much lenity and moderation in the 
difputes and troubles that arofe on account 
of religion. Under Rodolphus and Mat- 
thias, as the fucceffion of their coufin Fer- 
dinand approached, the fires that were co- 
vered began to fmoke and to Iparkle : and 
if the war did not begin with this century, 
the preparation for it, and the expeftation 
of it did. 

The fecond period onds in one thoufand 
fix hundred and fixty, the year of the refto- 
ration of Charles the fecond to the throne 
of England ; when our civil wars, and all 
the diforders which Cromwell's ufurpa- 
tion had produced, were over-, and there- 
fore a remarkable point of time, with rc- 
fpeft to our country. It is no lefs remark- 
able with refpeft to Germany, Spain, and 
France, 
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As to Germany ; the ambitious projects 
c^ the Qerman branch of Auftria had been 
ehtirely defeated, thie pdace of the empire 
had beenreftored, and almoft a new con- 
ftitution formed, or an old one revived, 
by the treaties of Weftphalia; nay the im- 
perial eagle was not only fallen^ but her 
wings were clipped. i 

As to Spain; the Spanifh branch was 
fallen as low twelve years afterwards, that 
is, in the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty* Philip the fecond left his fuCcejflbrs 
a ruined monarchy. He left them fome- 
thing worfe ; he left them his example and 
his principles of government, founded in. 
ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigo- 
try, and all the pedantry of ftate. I have 
red fomewhere or other, that the war of 
the Low Countries alone coft him, by 
his own confeffion, five hundred and fixty- 
four millions, a prodigious fum in what 
Ipecies foever he reckoned. Philip the 
third and Philip the fourth followed his 
Example and his principles of government, 
at home and abroad. At home, there was 
much form, but no good order, no pecono- 
jny, nor wifdom of policy in the ftate. The 
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church continued to <kv6ur the ftate^ and 
that inonfter the inquifition to difpeople 
the tountty, even more than pferpetual war^* 
aftd ail the numerous colonies that Spain 
had fent to tht Weft-Indies : for your lord- 
fliip will find that; Philip the third drove 
ihore than, nine hundred thouiand Morif- 
coes out of his dofninions by One edift* 
with fuch eircumftailfees of inhumanity in- 
the Execution of it^ ^s Spariiatds alone 
could ex^rcife^ and that tribunalj who had 
prbvoked this unhaf)py race to revolt, could 
atone approve. Abroad, the conduft of 
thefe princes was direfted by the fafne wild 
fpirit of ambition : rafli in undertaking tho 
flow to execute, and obftinate in purluing 
tho unable to fueeeed, they opened a new 
fluice to let out the little life and vigor 
that r^nlained in their monarchy. Philip 
the fecond is fcrid to have been piqued a- 
gainft his uncle Ferdinand, for refufing^ 
to yield the empire to him on the abdica- 
tion of Charles the fifth. Certain it is, 
that as much as he loved to difturb the 
peace of mankind, and to meddle in every 
quarrel that had the appearance of fup- 
porting the Roman and opprcffing every 
other church, he meddled little in the affairs 
of Germany. But^ Ferdinand and Maxi- 
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MiLiAN dead, and the ofF-fyringof Maxi' 
MiLiAN extinft, the kings of Spain elpouf- 
cd the interefts of the other branch of their 
fivnily, entertained remote views of ambi- 
tion in favor of their own branch, even 
on that fide, and made all the enterprifes 
of Ferdinand of Gratz, both before and 
after his elevation to the empire, the com- 
mon caufe of the houfe of Auftria. What 
completed their ruin was this : they knew 
not how to lofe, nor when to yield. They 
acknowledged the independency of the 
Dutch commonwealth, and became the al- 
lies of their antient fubjefts at the treaty of 
Munfter : but they would not forego their 
ufurpcd claim on Portugal, and they perfifted 
to cari7 on fingly the war againft France. 
Thus they were reduced to fuch a lownefs 
of power as can hardly be paralleled in 
any other cafe : and Philip the fourth was 
obliged at laft to conclude a peace, on 
terms repugnant to his inclination, to that 
of his people, to the intereft of Spain, and 
to that of all Europe, in the Py renean treaty. 

As to France; this aera of the entire 
fall of the Spanifh power is likewife that 
from which we may reckon that France 
grew as formidable, as we have feen her, to 

her 
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her neighbours, ih power and pretenfions. 
Henry the fourth meditated great defigns, 
and prepared to aft a great part in Europe 
in the very beginning of this period^ when 
Ravaillac flabbed him. His defigns died 
"with liifti, and are rather guefled at than' 
known ; for furely thofe which his hiftorian 
Perefixe and the compilers of Sully's 
memorials afcribe to him, of a chriftian 
commonwealth, divided into fifteen ftates,' 
and of a fenate to decide all differences, 
jind to mairttain this new conftitution of 
Europe, are too chimerical to have been 
really his: but his general defign of abafing 
the houfe of Auflria, and eflablifhing the 
fuperior power in that of Bourbon, was 
taken up, about twenty years after his death, 
by Richelieu, and was purfued by him 
and by Mazarin with fo much ability and 
fuccefs, that it was eflfefted entirely by the 
treaties of Weftphalia and by the Pyrenean 
treaty J that is, at the end of the fecond of 
thofe periods I have prefumed to propofe 
to your lordfhip. 

When the third, in which we now are, 
will end, and what circumftances will mark 
the end of it, I know not: but this I know, 
that the great events and revolutions, which 
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have happened in the courfe of it, inter- ' 
e^ us ftill more nearly than thofe of the 
two precedent periods. I intended to have 
drawn up an eknchus or fununary of the 
three, but I doubted, on further refle^ion^ 
whether my memory would enable me to 
do it with exadnefs enough; and I faw 
that, if I was able to do it, the dedudioa. 
would be immeafurably long. Something: 
pf this kind however it may bereaionable t(^ 
attempt, in fpeaking of the lad period; 
which may hereafter oc^afipA a further 

^rouble to your lordfhip. . 

But to give you fome breathing-time,^ 
I will poftpone it at prefent, and. am 11;^ 
the mean while. 



My Lord, 



Your^ &c- 



LET- 
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A fketch of the ftatc and hiftory of 
Europe from the Pyrenean treaty in 
One thoufand fix hundred and fifty 
nine, to the year one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and eighty eight. 



THE firft obfervation I ftiall make 
on this third period of modern 
hiftory is, that as the ambition of 
Charles the fifth, who united the whole 
formidable poller of Auftria in hilnfelf, 
and the reftlefs temper, the cruelty, 
and bigotry of Philip the fecond, were 
principally objefts of the attention and for 
licitudc of the councils of Europe, in 
the firft of thefe periods j and as the 
ambition of Ferdinand the fecond, and 
iJip third, who aimed at nothing lefs 
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than extirpating the protcftant intereft, 
and under that pretence fubduing the 
liberties of Germany, were objefts of the 
fame kind in the fecond : fo an oppofi- 
tion to the growing power of France, or 
to fpeak more properly, to the exorbitant 
ambition of the houfc of Bourbon, has been 
the principal affair of Europe, during 
the greatcft part of the prefent period. The 
defign of afpiring to univerfaJ monarchy 
was imputed to Charles the fifth, as 
foon as he began to give proofs of his am- 
bition and capacity. The fame defign was 
imputed to Lewis the fourteenth, as foon 
as he began to feel his own ftrength, and 
theweaknefs of his neighbours. Neither of 
thefe princes was induced, I believe, by 
the flattery of hifi cpurtiers, or the appre- 
henfions of his adverfaries, to entertain fo 
chimerical a defign as this would have 
hcen,» even in that falfe fenfe wherein the 
word univerfal is fo often underflood : and 
I miflake very much if either of them was 
of a character, or in circumftances, to 
undertake it. Both of them had ftrohg 
defires to raife their families higher, and 
to extend their dominions farther; but 
neither of them had that bold and adven- 
turous ambition which makes a conqueror 

and 
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add an hero. Thefe apprehenfions however 
were given wifely, and taken ufefully. 
They cannot be given nor taken too foon 
when fuch powers as thefe arife j becaufe 
when fuch powers as thefe are befiegcd ai 
it were early, by the common policy and, 
watchfulnefs of their neighbours, each of 
them may in his turn of ftrength fally 
forth, and gain a little ground ; but none 
of them will be able to pufh their con- 
queftsfar, and much Icfs to confummatc 
the entire proje6ts of their ambition. Be- 
fides the occafional oppofition that was 
given to Charles the fifth by our 
Henry the eighth, according to the dif- 
ferent moods of humor he was in ; by the 
popes, according to the feveral turns of 
their private intereft j and by the princes 
of Germany, according to the occalions 
or pretences that religion or civil liberty 
furniflied; he had from his firft fetting 
cut a rival and an enemy in Francis the 
firft, who did not maintain his caufe *' in 
*' forjna pauperis,^' if I may yfe llich an 
expreflion: as we have feen the houfe of 
Auftria fue, in our days, for dominion at 
the gate of every palace i^ Europe. 
Francis the firft was the principal in his 
cwn quarrels, paid his own armies, fought 
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his own battles i^ and tho his valcJUr ^Qnq. 
did not hinder C h a r l e s the fifth frpm, 
fubduing all Europe, a3 Bayle, a better 
phUologer tjia^n politician, fomewhere afr, 
ferts, but a multitude of other circumfta^'-. 
ces eafily to be traced in hiftoryj yet he, 
contributed by his viftories, and even by 
his defeats, to wafte the ftrength and 
check the courfe of that growing power^ 
Lewis the fourteenth had no rival of this 
kind in the houfe of Auftria, nor indeed 
any enemy of this importance to conibat, 
till the prince of Orange became king of 
Great Britain : and he had great advan- 
tages in many other refpefts, which it is 
neceffary to confider in order to make a 
true judgment on the affairs of Europe 
from the year one thoufand fix hundrecj 
and fiity. You will difcover the firflj 
of thefe advantages, and fuch as were 
produftive of all the reft, in the conduft 
of Richelieu and of Mazarin. Riche- 
LiEv formed the great defign, and laid 
the foundations: Mazarin purfued the 
defign, and raifed the fuperftrudlure. If 
I do not deceive myfelf extremely, there 
are few paffages in hiftory that deferve ^ 
your Icrdftiip's attention more than the 
conduft that the firft and greateft of thefe 

minifters 
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minifters held, in laying the foundations 
I fpeak of. You will ohferve Ixow he 
helped to embroil ajffairs on every fide, 
and to keep the houfe of Auftria at bay $&. 
it were-, how he entered into the quarrels 
of Italy againft Spain, into that concern- 
ing the Valteline, and that concerning the 
fucceffion of Mantua; without engaging 
fo deep as to divert hinr from another great 
objeft of his policy, fubduing Roehelle 
and difarming the Huguenots. You will 
obferve how he turned himfelf, after this 
was done, to flop the progrefs of Ferdi- 
nand in Germany. Whilft Spain fomented 
difcontents at ; the court and diforders ia 
the kingdom *of France, by all poflible 
means^ even by taking engagements withr 
the duke of Rohan, andforfupportingthe 
proteftantsj RicHE;.iEu abetted the fame 
intereft in Germany againft Ferdinand; 
and in the Low Countries againft Spainw 
The emperor was become almoft the ma-n 
fter in Germany. Christian the fourth, 
king of Denmark, had been at the head 
of a league, wherein the United Proyin* 
ces, Sweden, and Lower Saxony entered^ 
to oppofe his progrefs: but Chrjstiaii 
had been defeated by Tilly and' Val-^ 
stein, and obliged to conclude a treaty 

at 
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at Lubec, where Ferdinand gave him 
the law. It was then that Gustavcs 
ADOLPmjs, with whom Richelieu made 
an alHance, entered into this war, and 
foon turned the fortune of it. The 
French minifter had not yet engaged his 
mafter openly in the war ; but when the 
Dutch grew impatient, and threatncd to 
renew their truce with Spain, unlef$ 
France declared ; when the king of Swe- 
den was killed, and the battle of Nord-^ 
lingcn loft-, when Saxony had turned 
again to the fide of the emperor, and 
Brandenburg and fo many others had 
followed this example, that Hefle almoft 
alone perfifted in the Swedifh alliance: 
then RicHELiEtJ engaged his mafter, 
and profited of every circun^ftance which 
the conjuncture afibrded, to engage him 
with advantage. For, firft, he had a 
double advantage by engaging fo late: 
that of coming frefti into the quarrel 
againft a wearied and almoft exhaufted 
enemy; and that of yielding to the im- 
patience of his friends, v/ho, prefixed by 
their neceflities and by the want they had 
of France, gave this minifter an opportu- 
nity of laying thofe claims and eftabliftiing 
thofc pretenfions, in all his treaties with 
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Holland, Sweden, and die princes and 
ftates of the empire, on which he had 
projefted the future aggrandifement of 
France. The manner in which he enga- 
ged, and the air that he gave to his en- 
gagement, were advantages of the fc- 
cond fort, advantages of reputation and 
credit ; yet were thefe of no fmall mo- 
ment in the courfe of the war, and ope- 
rated ftrongly in favor of France as he 
defigned they Ihould, even after his 
fJeath, and at and after the treaties of 
Weftphalia. He varnilhed ambition 
with the mod plaufible and popular pre- 
tences. The eleftor of Treves had put 
himfelf under the proteftion of France : 
and, if I remember right, he m^de this 
ftep when the emperor could notproteft 
him againft the Swedes, whom he had 
reafon to apprehend. No matter, the 
governor of Luxemburg was ordered to 
furprife Treves and to feize the eleftor. 
He executed his orders with fuccefs, and 
carried this prince prifoner into Brabant. 
Richelieu feized the lucky circum- 
ftance; he reclaimed the eleftor: and, 
on the refufal of the cardinal Infant, the 
war was declared. France, you fee, ap- 
peared the common friend of liberty, 

the 
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the defender of it in the Low Countries 
agiunft the king of Spain, and in Ger- 
many againft the emperor, as wfell as the 
proteftor of the princes of thfe empire, 
many of whofe ftates had been illegally 
invaded, and whofe perfons were no long-t 
cr fafe from violence even in their own 
palaces. All thefc appearances were 
kept up in the negociations at Munfter* 
where Mazarin reaped what Richer 
LIEU had fowed. The demands that 
France made for herfelf were very great j 
but the conjunfturc was favorable, and 
fhe improved it to the utmoft. No 
figure could be more flattering than 
her's, at the head of thefe negotiations ; 
nor more mortifying than the emperor's 
through the whole courfe of the treaty. 
The princes and ftates of the empire had 
been treated as vaflals by the emperor : 
France determined them to treat with 
him on this occafion as fovereigns, and 
fupported them in this determination, 
Whilft Sweden feemed concerned for the 
proteftant intereft alone, and Ihewed no 

other regard, as fhe had no other alliance; 
France affefted to be impartial alike to 
the proteftant and to the papift, and to 
have no intereft at heart but the common 

inter- 
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intereft of the Germanic body. Her de- 
mands were exceflive, but they were to be 
fatisfied principally out of the emperor's 
patrimonial dominions. It had been the 
art of her minifters to eftablilh this gene- 
ral ma^fim on many particular experien- 
ces, that the grandeur of France was a 
real, and would be a conftant fecurity 
to the rights and liberties of the empire 
againft the emperor ; and it is no wonder 
therefofe^ this maxim prevailing, inju- 
ries, refeAtments, and jealoufiea being: 
frefti on one fide, and fervices, obliga- 
tions, and confidence on the other, that 
the Germans were not unwilling France 
fhould extend her empire on this fide of 
the Rhine, "^ilft Sweden did the fame 
on this fide of the Baltic. Thefe trea- 
ties, and the.immenfe credit and influ- 
ence that France had acquired by them 
in the empire,, put it out of the power 
of one branch of the houfe of Auftria to 
return the obligations of afiiftance to 
the other, in the war that continued be- 
tween France and Spain, till the Pyre- 
liean treaty. By this treaty the fuperio-^ 
ritypf the houfe of Bourbon oyer the 
houfe of Auftria was not only complete4 
and confirmed, but, the great d^efign of 
: .. uniting 
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uniting the Spaniih and the French mon- 
archies under the former was laid. 

The third period therefore begins by 
a great change- of the balance of power 
in Europe, and by the prolpeft of one 
much greater and more fatal. Before I 
defcend into the particulars I intend to 
mention, of the courfe of affairs, and- of 
the political conduft of the great powers 
of Europe in this third period 5 ^ve me 
leave to call my eyes once more back on 

the fecond. The refleftion I am going 
to make feems to me important, and 
leads to all that is to follow. 

Thje Dutch made their ffeace feparate- 
ly at Munfter with Spain, who acknow- 
ledged then the fovereignty and inde- 
pendency of their commonwealth. The 
French, who had been, after our Eli- 
zabeth, their principal fupport, re- 
proached them feverely for this breach ot 
faith. They excufed themfelves in the 
beft manner, and by the beft reafons, 
they could. All this your lordfhip will 
find in the monuments of that tihie. 
But I think it not improbable that they 
had a motive you will not find there, 

and 
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and which it was not proper to gtve as a 
realbn or excufe to the French. Might 
not the wife men amongft them confider 
even then, befides the immediate advan- 
tages that accrued by this treaty to their 
commonwealth, that the imperial power 
was fallen ; that the power of Spain was 
vaftly reduced ; that the houie of Auftria 
was nothing more than the fhadow of a 
great name, and that the houfe of Bour- 
bon was advancing, by large ft rides, to a 
degree of power as exorbitant, and as 
formidable as that of the other family had 
been in the hands of Charles the fifth, 
of Philip the fecond, and lately of the 
two Ferdinands? Might they not fore- 
fee, eventhtjn, what happened in the courfc 
of very few years, when they were obli- 
ged, for their own fecurity, to affift their 
old enemies the Spaniards againft their 
old friends the French? I think they 
might. Our Charles the firft was no 
great politician, and yet he feemed to dif- 
cern that the balance of power was turn- 
ing in favor of France, fome years be- 
fore the treaties of Weftphaiia. He refuf- 
cd to be neuter, and threatned- to take 
part with Spain, if the French purfu- 
cd the deiign of ^ befieging Dunkirk and 

Grave- 
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Gravelinc, according to a concert taken, 
between them and the Dutch, and in 
purfuance of a treaty for dividing the 
Spanifli Low Countries, which Riche- 
lieu had negotiated. Cromwell ei- 
ther did not difcern this turn of the ba-^ 
bmce of power, long afterwards when it 
w^s much inore vifiblej or, difcerning 
it, he was indviced by reafons of pri- 
vate intereft tp aft againft the gieneral 
intereft of Europe. Cromwell join*^ 
ed with jFrancC' againft Spain, and tho 
he got Jamaica and Dunkirk^ he drove 
the Spaniards ii>to a neccflity of making 
a peace \^ith France, that has difturb- 
ed the peace of the w^ki almoft four- 
fcore yeajfs, and the . confequenccs of 
which have well-nigh beggared in our 
times the nation he enflaved in his. 
There is a tradition, I have heard it 
from pei;fon$ who lived in thofe daysy 
3^ndl bcliieve it came from Thurloe, 
that Cromwell was in treaty with 
Spain,, and, ready to turnhis arms againfb 
France when, he died.. If this faft was 
certain, as lit'Cle as I honor his memory, 
I Ihould have feme regret that he died 
£o foon. But whatever his intentions 
were, we muft charge the Pyreiiean. ttea-r- 

, ty. 
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ty,; and the fatal cxm£equience$ of itg 
in great meafure to his account. TRc- 
Spaajards abhorred the - thought of" 
marrying their Jnfaata tp Jh^swis the 
fourteenth. It was on this, point that 
they broke the negociatioa Lionkji. 
had begua: and yo\ir lo,rdihip will 
perceive, that if they relumed it after^ 
wards, and offered the inarriage they 
bad befoi;e reje^ed, Cromwej^lV 
league with France was a principal in- 
ducement to this alteration of their re-: 
fi^lutions.- . 

The precife point at which tliq 
fcales of power tum^ like that of the 
folftice in either tropic, is imper^^epjii- 
ble to common obfcrvatioa; andi^ iii 
one cafe as in the odier, . Ibmc pro- 
grefs mufl be made in tiic new di- 
reftion, before the change is perceiv- 
cd. They who are in the finking 
fcale, for in the political balance, of 
powers unhke to all others, the fcale 
that is empty finks» and that which is 
All! riies^ they wha are in the finking 
fcale do not eafily come off from. the 
habitual prejudices offuperior we?ithi 
or power, or flcill, ot' courage, noi* from 
t O the 
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the confidence that thefe prejudices in- 
Ipire. They who are in the rifing 
fcale do not immediately feel their 
ftrength, nor aflbme that confidence in 
it which -fuccefsful experience giveis 
them afterwards. They who are the 
riioft concerned to watch the variations 
of this balance,- mif-judgc often in the 
fame manner,^ and from the- fame pre- 
jtidices. Th^y cfontinue tb dread a 
power no longer able to hurt them, 
or they continue to have-no apprehen- 
fions of a power that grows daily more 
formi4able. Spain verified the firft 
ctfervation at the end of the fecond 
period, when, proud and poor, and en- 
tei^rifing and feeble,* flie ftill thought 
herfelf a match for France. Ffance 
verified the fecond obferyation at the 
beginning of the third period, when the 
triple alliance flopped the progrefs of 
her arms, which alliances much more 
confiderablfe Were not able to effed af* 
terwards. The other principal powers 
of Europe, in ^ their turns, have verifi- 
ed the third obfervation in both it's 
parts, through the whole courfe of this 
period. 

When 
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•' ''Wift'i^^L K w^s^^the' fourteenth took 
*'^tiw^'^admiiffftration of affairs into his 
dwtf'H&iicfe, ' abotit the ydar one thbur- 
Yarid fix hundred and fixtyj he was iii 
the prime 6f his age, and hady what 
"^rihteS feldbhi have, the 'advantages of 
7oiAh and' thofe of experience: toge- 
ther^ Their education is generally bad'; 
for '^which f eafon royal birth, that; gives 
"a right td^hethtone among- other pe6^ 
pie, gaV^'ah'^bfolute e^^clufion from 
It' among" the Mamalukes. His was, 
in iatll fefp6'^, except 6ne> as bad as 
'that-^of;'6i!ier princes. He jefted fome- 
ttmes^ oh his own ignorance-, and there 
were other defefts in his chai^fter* 
owilng to his education, which he did 
not fee. But M a z a r in had initia* 
ted him betimes in the miyfteries of his 
policy/ He had feen a great part of 
thofe foundations laid, on which he was 
to raife the fabric of his future gran- 
deurt and ^s MazarIn finiflicd the 
work that Richelieu began, he had 
the- leflbns of oncj and tite examples of 
bothj to inftrudt him. He had ac-* 
quired habits of fecrecy and method^ 
in bufihels; of referve, difcretion^ de-^ 
tency, and dignity, in behaviour. If 
he was' tiot the greateft- king>- he was 

O 2 the 
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a^ heft ador of majeft; f t leaft^r^that 

.eter fiHed a throve. jHLe,4vF^^/;f"^^^ 
wanted that courage iprhi^h vi f^fpipfj^^- 
Jy caUed braveiry^, tho the wai^^ ^ it 
w$ft imputed to him in the jcnidft of 
his greaiteft triufnphs: nqr that^odier 
courage, leis <^entatiaus an4 inorfirarc- 
ly founds eakn» fteady, ji^ef^ymng. re- 
Jfolution; which feems fo ^riifej^:k^rfr-om 
the temper of the body, w4 i^ithfrci- 
JEbre called courage of the;.raind» He 
h^d them both raoft cei;twniy^ ,^|id 1 
coijild produce uaqueftioi^^f^^pqQ^otqs 
in pfoof. tfe was, in oac,^5dj^muc|i 
fuperipr to any prince wit^ ^s^jioga. )>i^ 
)iad to do, when he beg^ tp ,govern- 
jH^ was fujrrounded with, g^e^ cap- 
tains bred in former war^ and: wixh 
great minifters bred in the fan^eichcup^ 
a$ himfelf. They who had worked 
under Maxaj^in> worked oa.tte^fetn^ 
plan under him ; ^d as, th^y^ h^ the 
advantagclof; geniijs and ^xpi^^ience^ o- 
\rcr mDft of the minifters <)f otfe^ coun- 
tries, fo they had ano^heir adv^tage 
over thofe who. were eqwal W:; fuperi* 
pr to th^iifi; thp advantagi!?. erf ferying 
a maftqr w1[>ofe abfoluta poweJF wgs e^ 
ftablilhed ;. ^and th^ advant^g^ . of a fi* 
tuation wh^fciin they might cj^eef: $heit 

:. / whole 
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'vrhojc, capacity^ withouc cpntrddi^kion ; o- 
yq-.thatr- far inftance, wherein yoiar lord- 
fhijp's rff^t grand-father was placed^: 
at the fame time^ in EngjUnd, and John 
D JE W J T in : HolUyid. Among theif 
miniiip^s, C01.BERT TOuft beinentipn- 
ed parucularJy upon iius ibccafion i be- 
caufe it .)^as. he who. improved the 
wealth, and confe(juendjr the power tjf 
France extremely, by the qrilej he put 
into the finances, and by the ehcoti- 
ragement he gave to trade and mahii- 
faftures,. The foil, the climate, the 
fituatiofi of Ff4n.ce, 'tfie'iiigehuity:, the 
induft^, the . vivacity' of her inhabit*-' 
ants ^i-e fvKfh; flie la^ fo litde Want 
of rtie produA d( other countries, and' . 
other tountries have lb many reai OX- 
imaginary wants to 1)'e fiipplied by her; 
that when Ihe is not at war With Jttt 
her neighbours, wtien lier doitteftic ^uiet 
is preferved and any tolerable adttiini- 
ftration of goVernmefit prevails, Ihe 
muft grow rich at the expence of dicft 
who trade, and even of thofe who do 
hot open a trade, with her. Her ba>^- 
bles, her modes, the foUies afidextfa^ 
vagahcies of her luxury, toft Englan^ 
about . the . time we are '^akilig dfj 

O 3 litde 
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fifde lefs than d^ fiundlrrf thditf^ 
pounds itwfing-^a'.year, '«id* other nations 
ih their prbjjortioris,: Goi^ERT^made the 
ipoft of all 'tfielfe .advanti^crus drOT^ 
ftances, dnd.whilft he filled 'the national 
Ipunge, he taught his fucceflprs'how to 
llqueeze it ; a fecret that he repented hav- 
ing difcoveired, they fay, when ' he faw 
the immcnle Yuiftsr that were neccffai^ to 
liipply the gf owing • niagnificence pf his 
maftef,. . 

This was the charafter of Lewis.. 
the fourteenth, and this was the ftatC: 
pf h^s kingdom at the beginning of 
t^ prefent pejiod. If his power was 
jreat, his pretenfions were ftill greater, 
le had renounced, and the Infanta 
^ith hi? coijfent had renounced, all 
right to the fuccefiipn of Spain, in 
the ftrongeft terms that ^ the precaution^ 
pf the councils of Madrid could con- 
trive. No m^-tterj he cpnfcnted to 
^hefe renunciations, bvit your lordfhip 
will find by the letters of Ma^arin, 
^nd by other memorials, that |^e aft- 
cd on the contrary principle, from 
the firft, which he avowed foon after- 
wards. Such a power, and fuch pre* 

tenfion^ 
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tenfionS, fhould have given, one would: 
think, ^n immediate alarm to the refl: 
of Europe. Philip the fourth was 
broken and decayed, like the monarchy 
he governed. One of his fons died, 
as I remember, during the negotia*> 
tions that preceded the year one thou-; 
fand fix hundred and fixty: and the fur- 
vivor, who was Charles the fecond, 
rather languifhed, than lived, from the 
cradle to die grave. So dangerous a 
contingency, therefore, as the union of 
the two monarchies of France and 
Spain, being in view forty years toge- 
ther; one would imagine, that the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe had the means 
of preventing it conftantly in view du- 
ring the fatoe time. But it was other- 
wife. France a^ed very fyftematically 
from the year one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fi«ty, to the death of king 
Charles the - fecond of Spain. She 
never loft fight of her great objeft, 
the fucceflion to the whole Spanilh 
monarchy, and (he accepted the will 
of the king of Spain in favor of the 
duke of Anjou. As Ihe never loft 
fight of her great objeft during this 
jtime, &> fhc loft no oportunity of in- 

O 4 creafing 
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cr^fing her power, vthULt ihe . waited 
for diat of fucceediDg in her pretenfi- 
ons. The two branches of Auftria 
were in no condition of nuking ^ con- 
fidcrable oppofition to her defigns and 
attempts. Holland, who of all other 
powers was the moft concerned to o|i- 
pofe them, was at that time under 
two influeiices that hindered her from 
purfviing her true intercft. Her true 
int^eft wai to have ufed her utmoft 
endeavours to unite clofely and inti* . 
mately with England on the reftoration 
of king Charles. She did thq very 
contrary. John de Wit, at the head 
of the Louveftein faftion, governed. 
The intereft of his party was to keep 
the houfc (rf Orange down : he court- 
ed therefore the friendship of France, 
and ncgle&ed that of England. The 
alliance between our nation and the 
Dutch was renewed, I think, in one 
thousand fix hundred and fixty two; 
but the latter had made a defenilve 
league with France a little before, on the 
foppofition principally pf a war witt^ 
^England. The war became inevitable 
^very ibon. Cromwell had chailiied 
4ibem ior their ufurpations in trad^ 

and 
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and the outrages and cruelties the/ 
had committed ( but he had not cured 
them. The fame fpirit continued in 
the Dutch, the fame, refentments in 
the Englifh: and the pique of mer- 
chants became the pique of nations. 
France entered into the war on the fide 
of Holland; but the little affiftance flie 
gave the Dutch (hewed plainly enough 
that her intention was to make thefe 
two powers wafte their ftrength againft. 
one another, whilft fhe extended her 
conquefts in the Spanifh Low Coun- 
tries. Her invafion of thefe provinces 
obliged D E Wit to change his con • 
duft. Hitherto he had been attached 
to France in the clofcft manner, had 
led his republic to ferve all the pur- 
pofes of France, and had renewed 
with the marlhal D'Estrades a 
project of dividing the Spanilh Ne- 
therlands between France and Holland, 
that had been taken up formerly, 
when Rich;elieu made ufe of it to 
flatter their ambition, and to engage 
them to prolong the war againft Spain. 
A projeft not unlike to that which 
was held out to them by the famous 
preliminaries, and the extravagant bar- 
rier- 
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ricr-trcaty, in one thoufand fcvcn hun- 

dred and nine; and which engaged them 

to. continue a war on the principle of 

ambition, into wliich they had entered 

with more reafonable and more moderate 
vic^v^s. 

As the private interefts of the two 
De Wits hindered that common-wealth 
from being on her guard, as early as 
(he ought to have been, againft France ; 
fo the miftaken policy of the court of 
England, and the Ihort views, and the 
profufe temper of the prince who go- 
verned, gavie great advantages to Lewis 
the fourteenth in the purfuit of his 
defign^. He bought Dunkirk : and 
your lordlhip knows how great a cla- 
mor was raifed on that occafion a- 
gainft your noble anceftor ; as if he a- 
lone had been anfwerable for the mea- 
fiire, and his intereft had been concern- 
ed in it. I have heard our late friend 
Mr. George Claris: quote a witnefs, 
who was quite unexceptionable, but 1 
cannot recal his name at prefent, who, 
many years after all thefe tranfaftions, 
and the death of my lord Claren- 
don, affirmed, that the earl of Sandt 
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wicH had owned to him, that he him- 
Mf gave hii opinion, among many o- 
thers, officers, and minifters, for fel- 
6ng Dunkirk. Their reafons could not 
be good j I prefume to Tay 5 but feve- 
ral, that might be plaufible at that time, 
are eafily gueffed. A prince like king 
Charles^ who would have made as 
many bad bargains as any young fpcnd- 
thrift, for money, finding himfelf thus 
backed, we may affure ourfelves, was 
peremptorily determined to fell: and 
whatever your great grand-father's o- 
pinion was, this I am able to pro- 
nounce upon my own experience, that 
his treaty for the fale is no proof he 
was of opinion to fell. When the re- 
folution of ^ felling was once taken, to 
whom could the fale be made? To the 
Dutch ? No. This meafure would 
have been at leaft as impolitic, and, in 
that moment, perhaps more odious 
than the other. To the Spaniards ? 
They were unable to buy: and, as 
low; as their power was funk, the prin- 
ciple of oppofing it ftill prevailed. I 
have fometimes thought that the Spa- 
juards, who were forced to make peace 
yith Portugal, and to renounce all 

cla^m 
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claim to that crowns four or fivt y^ts 
afterwards, might have been induced tOf 
take thl^ reiblution then ; if the regain- 
ing Dunkirk without any ^xpence had 
been a condition propofed to them ; and 
that the Portuguefe, who, notwithftand- 
ing their alliance with England and the 
indiredt fuccours that France afiorded 
them, wei-e little able, after the treaty^ 
efpecialiy, to fupport a war againfi: Spain, 
might have been induced to pay thq 
price of Dunkirk, for fo great an ad- 
vantage as inomediate peace, with Spain^ 
and the extindion of all foreign pre^ 
teaces on their crown* But this ipecu^ 
latioa concerning events ib long agopaf- 
fed is not much to the purpofe here. 1 
proceed therefore to obferve, that iiot- 
withftanding the fale of Dunkirk, and 
the fecrct leanings of our court to that of 
France, yet England was firft to take 
the alarm, when Lewis the fourteenth 
invaded the Spanifti Netherlands in one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty feven: 
and the triple alliance was the work of 
an ^aiglilh minifler. It was time to 
take this alarm; for from the moment 
that the king of France cbimed a right 
to the county of Burgundy, the dutchy 

of 
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of . Bfabant, and, other por^ojip^ 9f th^ 
l^w CQWiriei as devolved qn His queca 
l>y tlie death of her father Philip the 
fourth, he puHed off the mafk eptirely^ 

Volumes were written to fiitabltfh', an4 

*■ .•->-.• ... ,.,-,■•- 

to refute tjiis fuppofed right. Your lofd- 
ihip no ^ouibt will look into a contro- 
yfelrfy that hks eniployed (q many pens 
And fo niany fwords i and j believe you 
wiii think it was ifufliciently bold in the 
French, to afgut from duftoms, that 
fegulatea 'the cou'rfe of private fuccefli- 
<)hs in Certain provinces, to a right of 
fucceeding. to the fovereigntv ' cif thofc 
provinces y arid to aflert the^ divifibili- 
ty. of the Spaiii/h monarchy, with the 
fame breath with which they aifefted the 
indivifibillty of their own; ^ij^o th? 
proofs in phe <;al^ were juft aa J^aod as 
the proofs in the other, and, the funda^ 
riien^l law of indivifibility wais it leaft 
as good ' a . law in Spain^ as either this 
or the Sajjque law was in Franfce. Bu^ 
hgweve^ PliP^^ • it Height be for the 
fjf^nch '^od.^H^ rian pens to enter into 

Icjng -dUcR(riph.S4 ^ to appe^Ij^on t^s 
great ocijatipn, to. the reft of Euicppei 
tUq reft of £\ifppe had ^ ihort pbjeic- 
tlpA to make to the plea of Fra^ce,^ 

which 
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which no fophifms, h6 c^uitkis of law,' 
could evade. Spain ' adccepted cKe re- 
nunciations as a rear fcairiity : -" Franc^ 
gave them as fuch to Spain, arid in ef- 
feft tp. the xm of Europe, r. If they 
had not . B^ejd; thus give;i, and* thus tafer 
en, the Spaniards would not have mar- 
ried their Infanta to the kirig^ of France, 
yrl^atevqr. diftrcfs they niight have eri;' 
durpd'by thfe prolongation of. the war^ 
Thefe' renunciations were renunciations 
of all rights whatfoev'eF tp'^tjie whole 
Spanifh " monarchy, ^nd xd eycry part , of 
it. The^ proyirices cUimed" by France 
at this time/ were parts. of it. To claimf 
then\, was therefore to clia.irif the' wholeV 
for if the renunciation^ were ^ho bar td 
the rights accruing to jVlARTir Theresa 
on the death of her father Philip the 
fourth^ neither could they be any to the 
rights that would accrue to hqr and her 
children, on the death of her brother 
Charles tTie (econd : an unhealthful 
youth, and who at this inftant was in im- 
mediate danger of dying ; fot to all the 
complicated diftempcrs he brought in- 
to die world with him, the fmall-pox 
was added. Your lordfhip fees how the 
fatal contingency of uniting the two 

mon- 
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monarchies of France and Spain ftared 
mankind in the face; and yet nothing, 
that I can remember, was done to pre^ 
yent it: not fo much as a guaranty gi-. 
ven, or a declaration made to aflert the 
validity of thefe renunciations, . and for 
fecuring the eiFeft of them. The triple 
alliance indeed ftoppied the progreis of 
tHe French arms, and produced the trea- 
ty of Aix la Chapelle. But England, 
Sweden, and Holland, the contra^ing 
powers in this alliance, feemed to look, 
and probably did look, no farther. France 
kept a great and important part of what 
flie had furprifcd or ravilhed, or pur- 
chafed; for we cannot fay with any pro- 
priety that fi^e. conquered: and the Spa- 
niards were obliged to fet all they^ faved 
to the account of gain. The German 
branch of Auftria had been reduced very 
low in power and in credit under Fer-, 
DiNAND the third, by the treaties of' 
Weftphalia, as I have faid already. Lewis 
the fourteenth maintained, during many 
years, the influence thefe treaties had 
given him among the princes and ftates 
of the empire. The famous capitulation 
made at Frankfort on the cleftion of 
Leopold, who fucceeded Ferdinand a- 
bout the year one thoufandfix hundred and 

fifty 
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fifty fevcn, was encouraged by the intrigues 
of France : and the power of Fra;nce was 
looked upon jis the fok power that coyld 
ratify and iccure efie(^ally the obfi^rva** 
tion of the conditions then made. The 
league of the Rhine was not renewed 
I believe after the year one thouiknd 
fix hundred and fixty fix ; - but tho this 
league was not renewed, yet ftimc of thelc 
princes and ftates continued in their old 
engagements with France : whilft otbersi 
took new enga^ments on particular oc^ 
cafions, according as private ind fome* 
times very paultry interefba, and the emif- 
faries of France in all their little courts^^ 
difpofed them. In fhort the princes erf Ger- 
many ihewed no alarm at tiie^owing am- 
bition ^nd power of Lewis the fourteenth, 
but contributed to encourage one, and ta 
tonfirm the other. In fuch a ftate of 
things the German branch was little able 
to affift the Spanifh branch againft France, 
cither in the war that ended by the Py>r 
renean treaty, or in that we are fpeaking 
of here, the Ihort war that began in one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty feven, and 
was ended by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, in one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty eight. But it was not this alone 
diat difabled the emperor from aSing 
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with vigor in the caufe of his family then, 
nor tihat has rendered the houfe of Aufttia; 
a dead weight upon all her allies ever fince. 
Bigotry, and it*s infeparable companion, 
cruelty, as well as the tyranny and avarice 
of the court of Vienna, created in thofe 
days, and has maintained in ours, almoft a 
perpetual diverfion of the imperial arms 
from all efFe<5hial oppofition to France. I 
mean to fpeak of the troubles in Hungary. 
Whatever they became in their progrefs, 
they were caufed originally by the ufurpa- 
tions and perfecutions of the emperor : and 
when the Hungarians were called rebels 
firft, they wete called fo fof no other reafon 
than this, that they would not be flaves. 
The dominion of the emperor being lels 
fupportable than that of the Turks, thi^ 
unhappy people opened a door to the latter 
to infeft the empire, inftead of making 
their country what it had been before, a 
barrier againft the Ottoman power. France^ 
became a fure, tho fecret ally of the Turks,[ 
as well as the Hungarians, and has found 
her account in it, by keeping the emperor 
in perpetual alarms on that fide, while Ihe 
has ravagied the empire and the Low Coun- 
tries on the other. Thus we faw, thirty 
two years ago, the arms of France and Ba- 
varia in poflfeflion of Pailau, and the mal- 
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contents of Hungary in the fuburbs of Vi- 
enna. In a word, when Lewis the four- 
teenth made the firft effay of his power, by 
the war of one thoufand fix hundred and 
fixty-feven, and founded, as it were, the 
councils of Europe concerning his preten- 
fions on the Spanilh fucceffion, he found 
his power to be great beyond what his 
neighbours or even he perhaps thought it ^ 
great by the wealth, and greater by the 
united Ipirit of his people 5 greater ftill by 
the ill policy, and divided interefts that 
governed thpfe who had a fuperior com- 
inon intereft to oppofe him. He found 
that the members of the triple alliance did 
riot fee, or feeing did not think proper to 
own that they faw, the injuftice, and the 
confequence of his pretenfions. They con- 
tented themfelves to give to Spain an adt 
of guaranty for fecuring the execution of 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. He knew 
fcv^n then how ill the guaranty would be 
obferved by two of them at leaff, by Eng- 
land and 'by Sweden. The treaty itfelf 
was nothing more than a cpmpofition be- 
tween the bully and the bullied, Tournay, 
and Lifle, and ,Doway, and ofher places 
that I have forgot, were yielded to him i 
and he reftored the county of Burgundy* 
according to the option that Spain made.» 
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againft the intereft and the expcftation too 
of the Dutch, when an option was forced 
upon hef. The king of Spain compounded 
for his poffeflion : but the emperor com- 
poutided at the fame time for his fuc- 
ceffion, by a private eventual treaty of 
partition, which the commander of Gre- 
MONvii^LE and thjs count of Aversbero 
figned at Vienna. The fame Leopold, 
who exclaimed fo loudly, in one thou- 
fand fix hundred and ninety eight, againft 
any partition of the Spanifh monarchy, 
and refufed to fubmit to that which Eng* 
land and Holland had then madcj made 
one himfelf in one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty eight, with fo little regard 
to thefe two powers, that the whole ten 
provinces were thrown into the lot of 
France. 

There is no room to wonder if fuch ex- 
perience as Lewis the fourteenth had upon 
this occafion, and fuch a face of affairs in 
Europe, raifing his hopes, raifed his am- 
bition : and if, in making peace at Aix 
la Chapelle, he meditated a new war, the 
war of one thovifand fix hundred and feven- 
ty two 5 the preparations he made; for it, by 
negotiations in all parts, by alliances where- 
CTer he found ingrefgoOt arid by the in- 
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creafe of bis fotcts^ were ec^tuUTy proofs of 

ajb^itj^t iqikiftryr ^i^ power. I fl^all not 
deicend into thele particulars r yoas lord- 
fhip will find them pretty well; detailed in 
the memorials of that time^, Butopieof 
the alliances! he made I n^ft menjtioo,. thQ 
I mention it wish the uimoffa r^xet; aod ia- 
dignation. Eingland was fatally engaged 
to ad a part in this confpuracy againfl: 
the peace and tl^ liberty of Bwopc^. nay, 
agaiaift her own peace and he( own liberty ^ 
for a bubbk^s pait it waf 9 oqi^aUy wicked 
and impol^ijl^. Forgive^ the taenni I u&y 
my lor4 : none cao ha tpoi 'ftxxHigr The 
prinppl^s of fhe triplie ailiiance,J.giJ; .and 
wife, and wx^rtHy of a king^of l^oglandy 
^er^e laid afide> The;5(,theprQgrrfs;of the 
I^r^n^h; aritfis.waa to be; checked^ the ten 
provinces were to be faved, and by iaving 
them the barrier of Holland was to be pre- 
ferved. ' N9W, we joined our counfels and 
our arms to thpfe of France^ in a projc<5t 
that could not be carried ojik.at: all,,as,it was- 
eafy to forefee> and is the event, ihewed, 
unlcfs it W4s carried on againft Spain,, the 
emperor, andi moft of the ponces of Ger- 
many, as w^U f as the Dutch; .and whicK 
could not be; c^rri^d on fuccefefuHy, with- 
out leaving thp twiprovinces enthrely atthe 
mercy of ¥vzj:^yj^ ^YX^g her: p»4tence 
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and cpportunity of ravaging the en>pire, 
and extending her conquefts on the Rhine. 
The medal of Van BEu^^INGHEN, and 
other pretences that France took for at- 
tacking the ftates of thfc Low Countries, 
were ridiculous. They impofed On no one : 
and the true objed of Lewis the fo\irteenth 
was manifefl to alL But what could a king 
of England mean ? Charles the fecond* 
had reafons of refentmexit againfl the Dutch, 
and juft <i)nes too no douht. Among the 
reft, it was not eafy for him to forget the 
affront he had fuffered^ and the lofs he had 
fuftained, wheHf dq)ending on the peace 
that was ready to be figned, and that was 
ligned at Breda in July, be neglefted to 'fit 
out his fteet -, and when that of Holland, 
commanded by Ruyter, with Cornelius 
De Wjt on board . as deputy or commif- 
lioner of the ftates, burnt his fliips at Cha- 
tham in June. The famous perpetual edidl, 
as it was called but did not prove in the 
-event, againft the cleftion of a ftate-holder, 
which John De Wit promoted, carried, 
and obliged the prince of Orange to fwear 
to maini:ain a very few days after the con- 
clufion of the peace at Breda, might be 
another , motive in the breaft of king 
Charles the fecond : as it was certainly a 
pretence of reverse on the Dutch, or at leaft 
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on the De Wits and the Louvcftein faftion, 
that ruled almoft defpotically in that com- 
monwealth. But it is plain that neither 
thcfe reafons, nor others of a more ancient 
date, determined him to this alliance with 
France -, (ince he contraded the triple al- 
liance within four or five months after the 
two events, I have mentioned, happened. 
What then did he mean ? Did he mean to 
acquire one of the feven provinces, and di- 
vide them, as the Dutch had twice treated 
for the divifion of the ten, with France ? I 
believe not ; but this I believe, that his in- 
clinations were favorable to the popifh in- 
tereft in general, and that he meant to make 
himfelf more abfolute at home; that he 
thought it neceflary to this end to humble 
the Dutch, to reduce their power, and per-- 
haps to change the form of their govern- 
ment •, to deprive his fubjefts of the cor- 
refpondence with a neighbouring proteftant 
and free ftate, and of all hope of fuccour 
and fupport from thence in their oppofition 
to him*; in a word to abet the defigns of 
France on the continent, that France might 
abet his defigns on his own kingdom. 
This, I fayy I believe ; and this 1 fliould ven- 
ture to affirm, if I had in my hands to 
produce, and was at liberty to quote, the 
private relations I have red formerly, drawn 
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up by thofe who were no enemies to fuch 
defigns, and on the authority of thofe 
who were parties to them. But what- 
ever king Chari.e$ the fecond meant, 
certain it is, that his conduft eftablifhed 
the fuperiority of France in Europe.' 

But this charge, however, muft not be 
confined to him alone. Thofe who were 
nearer the danger, thofe who were expofed 
to the immediate attacks of France, and 
even thofe who were her rivals for the fame 
fucceflion, having either aflifted her, or en- 
gaged to remain neuters, a ftrange fatality 
prevailed, and produced fuch a conjun- 
cture as can hardly be paralleled in hiftory. 
Your lordfhip will obferve with aftonifh- 
meqt, even in the beginning of the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and feventy two, 
all the neighbours of France afting as if 
they had nothing to fear from her, and 
fome as if they had much to hope, by 
helping her to opprefs the Dutch and 
fharing with her the fpoils of that common- 
wealth. "Delenda eft Carthago," was the 
cry in England, and feemed too a maxim 
on the continent. 

In the courfe of the fame year, you will 
pbferve that all thefe powers took the alarm, 
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aod began to umte in oppofition to France. 
Even England tbou^t it time to interpofe 
in favor of the Dutch. The confequences 
of this alarm, of this fudden turn in the 
policy of Europe, and of that which hap- 
pened, by the maflacre of the De Wits, 
and the elevation of the prince of Orange, 
in the government of the feven provinces, 
faved thefe provinces, and flopped the ra- 
pid progrefs of the arms of France. Lewis 
the fourteenth indeed furprifed the feven 
provinces in this war, as he had furprifed 
the ten in that of one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty feven, and ravaged defencelefs 
countries with armies fufficient to conquer 
th^m, if they had beeai prepared to reJSft. 
In the war oF one thoufand fix hundred 
^nd fevcnty two, he had little lefs than oiic 
hundred and fifty thoufand men on foot, 
bcfides the bodies of Englifh, Swifs, lu- 
lians, and Swedes, that amounted to thir- 
ty or forty thoufand more. With this 
mighty force he took forty places in forty 
days, impofed extravagant conditions of 
peace, played the monarch a little while 
at Utrecht ; and as foon as the Dutch re* 
covered from their confternation, and, a- 
nimatcd by the example of the prince of 
Orange and the hopes of fuccour, refufed 
thfcfe conditions, he went back to Verfailles, 
6 * , and 
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and left his generals to carry on his en- 
terprize : which they did with fo little 
fuccefs, that Grave and Maeftricht alone 
remained to him of all the boafted conquefts 
he had made ; and even thefe he offered 
two years afterwards to reftore, if by that 
conceflion he could have prevailed on the 

Dutch at that time to make peace with him. 
But they were not yet difpofed to abandon 
their allies ; for allies now they had. The 
emperor and die king of Spain had engaged 
in the quarrel againft France, and many of 
the princes of the empire had done the fame. 
Not all. The Bavarian continued obfti- 
nate in his neutrality, and, to mention no 
more, the Swedes made a great diverfion 
in favour of France in the empire ; where 
the duke of Hanover abetted their defigns 
as much as he could, for He was a zealous 
partifan of France, tho the other princes 
of his houfe adted for the common caufe. 
I defcend into no more particulars. The 
war that Lewis the fourteenth kindled by 
attacking in fo violent a manner the Dutch 
commonwealth, and by making fo arbitra- 
ry an ufe of his firft fuccefs, becaftie gene- 
ral, in the Low Countries, in Spain, in 
Sicily, on the upper and lower Rhine, in 
Denmark, in Sweden, and in the provinces 
of Germany bek>nging to thefe two crowns; 

on 
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on the Mediterranean, the Ocean, and the 
Baltic. France fupported this war with 
advantage on every fide ; and when your 
lordfhip confiders in what manner it was 
carried on againft her, you wilh not be 
ftirprifed that ihe did fo. Spain had fpirit, 
but top little ftrength to maintain her power 
in Sicily, where Meffina had revolted ; to 
defend her frontier on that fide of the Py- 
renees V and to refift the great efforts of the 
French in the Low Countries, The em- 
pire was divided •, and, even among the 
princes who adled againft France, there 
was neither union in their councils, nor 
concert in their projefts, nor order in pre- 
pairations, nor vigor in execution: and, 
tco fay the truth, th^re was not, in the whole 
confederacy, a man whofe abilities could 
jnake |iim a match for the prince of Conde' 
or the marfiial of Turenne j nor many who 
were in any degree equal to Luxemburg, 
Creqiii, S'chomberg, and other generals 
bf inferior note, who commanded the ar- 
mies of France, The emperor took this 
very time to make new invafions on the 
liberties pf Hungary; and tg opprefs his 
proteftantfubjefts. The prince of Orange 
alone afted with invincible firmnefs, like 
^ patriot, and a hero. Neither the fe- 
flu6lions of France nor thofe of England, 
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neither the temptations of ambition nof 
thofe of private intereft, could make hinj 
fwerve from the true intereft of his country, 
nor from the common intereft of Europe. 
He had raifed more fiegcs, and loft more 
battles, it was faid, than any general of his 
age had done. Be it fo. But his defeats were 
manifeftly due in great meafure to circumr 
ftances independent on him : and that fpirit, 
which even thefe defeats couid not deprefs^ 
was all his own. He had difficulties in his 
own commonwealth •, the governors of the 
Spanilh Low Countries crpffcd his mea- 
fures fometimes ; the German allies difap- 
pointed and broke them often: and it is 
not improbable that he was frequently be- 
trayed. He was fo perhaps even by 
SoucHES, the imperial general ; a French- 
man according to Bayle, and a penfioner 
of Louvois according to common report, 
and very ftroqg appearances. He had not 
yet credit and authority fufficient to make 
him a centre of union to a whole confede- 
racy, the foul that animated and direfted 
fo great a body. He came to be fuch af^ 
terwards ; but at the time fpoken of he 
could not take fo great a part upon him* 
No other prince or general was equal to it: 
and the confequences of this defeft appeared 
alrnoft in every operation. France was fur- 
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rounded by a multitude of etiemies, all in- 
tent to demolifti her power. But, like the 
builders of Babel, they Ipoke diflferent lan- 
guages : and as thole could not build, theie 
could not demolifh, for want of underftand- 
ing one another. France improved this ad- 
vantage by her arms, and more by her n^o* 
tiations. Nimeghen was, after Cologn, the 
iceneofthefe- England was the mediating 
power, and I know notwhether ouiCharl^^ 
the fecond did not ferve.herpurpofes more 
ufefuUy in the latter, and under the cha- 
racter of mediator, than he did or could 
have done by joining his arms to her's, an4 
afting as her ally. The Dutch were in- 
4uced to fign a treaty with him, that broke 
the confederacy, and gave great advantage 
to France: for the purport of it was to 
oblige France and Spain to make peace on 
a plan to be propofed to them, and no 
mention was made in it af the other allies 
that I remend^en The Dutch were glad 
to get out of an expenfive war, France 
jpromifedto reftore Maeftricht to them, and 
Maeftricht was the only place that remain- 
ed unrecovered of all they had loft. They 
dropped Spain at Nimeghen, as they had 
dropped France at Munfter-, but rn^ny 
circumftances concurred to give a much 
worfe grace to their abandoning of Spain, 

than 
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thgn tQ their abandoning of France. I 
need not fpecify them. This otiiy I would 
obfcrve : when tl^y made a feparatc 
peace at Munfter^ they kft an ally, who 
was in condition to carry qa tl^ war alone 
with advantage, and they prefumed to ina- 
pofe no terms up<Mi him : when they made> 
a feparate peace at Nimeghen^ they aban- 
doned an ally who was in no condition to 
carry on the. war alone, and who was re- . 
duced to accept whatever terms the com- 
mon ciaemy prefcribcd. In their great dif- 
tre& in one thoufand fix hundred and Se- 
venty three,^ they engaged to reftore Maef- 
tricht to the: Spaniards as foon a& it fhould 
be retakea : it was not rctakea, and they 
accepted it for themfelvcs as the price <rf 
the fepaiate peace they made, with FrancCi^ 
The Dutch had. engaged farther, to make 
neither peace nor truce with the king of 
France, till that prince conferited to reftore: 
to Spaia aU he had conquered fince thei' 
Pyrenean treaty. But, far from keeping: 
this promifc in any tolerable degree, Lewis ^ 
the fourteenth acquired, by the plan im- 
pofed on Spain at Nimeghen, befides the 
county of Burgundy, fo maay other coun- 
tries and towns on the fide of the ten Spa- 
nifh provinces, that thefe, added to the 
places he kept of thofe which had been 
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yielded to him by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle (ft)r fome of little confequence he re- 
ftored) put into his hands the p4*incipal 
ftfength of that barrier, againft which we 
goaded ourfelvea almoft to death in the 
laft great war ; and made good the faying 
of the marfhal of Schomberg,' that to at- 
tack this barrier was td t^ke the bfeaft by 
his horns. I know very well what may be 
faid to excufe the Dutch. The emperor 
was more intent to tyrannize his fubjefts* 
on one fide^ than to defend them on the 
other. He attempted little againft France, 
and the little he did attempt was ill order- 
ed, and worfe executed. The affiftance of 
the princes of Germany was often uncer- 
tain, and always expenfive. Spain "was 
already indebted to Holland for great 
lums ; greater ftill muft be advanced to 
her if the war continued t and experience 
Ihewed that France was able, and would 
continue, to prevail againft her prefent ene- 
mies. The triple league had ftopped her 
progrels, and obliged her to abandon the 
county of Burgundy ; but Sweden was 
now engaged in the war on the fide of 
France, as England had been in the be- 
ginning of it : and England was now pri- 
vately favorable to her intercfts, as Swer- 
den had been in. the beginning of it. Thfo 

whole 
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whole ten provinces would have been fub- 
dued in the courfe of a few campaigns more i 
and it was better for Spain and the Dutch 
too, that part (hould be faved by accepting 
a fort of compofition, than the whole be 
rifqued by. refufing it. This might be al- 
ledged to excufe the condud: of the States 
General, in impofing hard terms on Spain 5 
in making none for their other allies, and 
in figning alone : by which fteps they gave 
France an opportunity that Ihe improved 
with great dexterity of management, the 
opportunity of treating with the confede- 
rates one by one, and of beating them by 
detail in the cabinet, if I may fo fay, a^ 
flie had often done in the field. I fliall not 
compare thefe reafons, which were but too 
well founded in faft, and muft appear 
plaufible at leaft, with other confideratiom 
that might be, and were at the time, in- 
filled upon. I confine myfelf to a few ob- 
fervations, which every knowing, and im- 
partial man muft admit. Your lordfhip I 
will obferve, firft, that the fatal principle off 
compounding with Lewis the fourteenth, 
from the time that his pretenfions, his ^ 
power, and the ufe he made of it, began I 
to threaten Europe, prevailed ftill more at ' 
Nimeghen than it had prevailed at Aix : 
ib that altho he did not . obtain to the full 

all 
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all he attempted, yet the dominions of 
France were by comnuMi cx)nfent, on every 
treaty, more and more extended -, her bar- 
.fiers on all fides were mope and more 
ftrengthenedv tho£b of her neighbours wero 
more and muore weakened; and that power, 
which waft to aflert one day, againft the 
reft of Europe, the pretended rights of the 
houfe of Bourbon to the Spanifh monar- 
chy, was more and more eftablifhed, and 
rendered truly formidable in fuch hands at 
leaft, during the courfe of the firft eighteen 
years of d^ie period. Your lordfliip will 
pleafe to obfenre, in the fecond place, that 
the extreme weaknefs of one branch of Au-* 
ftria, and! the miierable condi^A of both } 
the poverty of fiame of the princes of the 
empire, and the difunion, and, ta fpeak 
plainly, the mercenary policy of all of 
them ; in ihort, the confined view^ thd 
falfe notions, and, to fpeak as plainly of 
my own as of other nations, the iniquity 
of the councils of England, not only hin^ 
dered the growth of this power from being 
flopped in time, but nurfed it up into 
ftrehgth almoft infuperable by any future 
confederacy* A third obfervation is this : 
If the excufes made for the condu^ of the 
Dutch at Nimeghen are not fuflicient, they 
too muft. come , in fior. their ihare in thi^ 
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CQnton«tifl«j QV9R Bft«r tho cfe^h <?if the 
Pe Wjt$ 5 ^ tfeiy w^^ «o be cpn4^^ 
iPf)Q^ jwftly, .4iiwg fb#t %d|i^,iniftrMion, 
for abutting and ftvpri^ Fpaftg^,' Jf 

t» pyrftie j^y Ipog^ 4 wsr, thfi pringipai 
IHTQfit of ^rWch wa^ tp accrue tp their cpn- 
fedfir«e% for tbftt w^ the pafc ^er fbi? 
3Mj^r pn^ shoy&n^ fix h^i^dyed w4 fevepr 
ty ^rf§3 or me thoufand fix hvindred V^ 
fey^ntyfpiJjr, a^the f^iiipipi^l J^ijrden erf 
whif^h W^ i^PWQ Oft theip ^y thfii^ cpn- 
fedpra«§ ; if thefe are fuipcienj:, tii^y Ifep^ki 
aot h^ve a^d, for decency'? fake as we^l 
as pytf^ gpftd policy, th§ pfiit tljey d^l 
^^ ill Pfl^ ?h»Hf?i?d ifeven hwdmi md ek- 

tFdY5^ itpwiUr^ lip Ia$e ,q/u^^» ^hp ]^ 
compteirt$$-pf fhfi j^^g^ kii«ii i#j a H^fcji 

higher idcgree w¥^ withofesroftances fm4^ 

more aggravating, to make of i?hefl?i, pf 
the emperor, and of all the princes of Ger- 
many ; and who ^as far fbom trieadng diem 
and their other allies, at that time, as they 
tfeated Spain and their idther allies in one 
thoufatid fix hundred ^and ^ie venty ei^t. 
Immediately after the Dutdi had niade their 
peace,^ that qf Spain^as figned witi^ Frai^ce. 
The eaipecor's treaty with this crown and 
that c£ S^edttA was cQududfi^ ^ the fol- 

Q^ lowing 
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lowing year: and Lewis the fourteenth 
being now at liberty to aflift his ally, whilft 
he had tied up the powers with whom he 
had treated from affifting theirs,- he fooii 
forced the king of Denmark and the elector 
of Brandenburg to reftore all they had 
taken from the Swedes, and to conclude 
the peace of the north. In all thefe treaties 
he gave the law, and^ he was nbw at the 
higheft point of his grandeur. He don- 
tinued at this point for ieveral years, and in 
this heighth of his power he prepared thofe 
alliances againft it, under the weight of 
which he was at laft well-nigh opprefled ; 
and might have been reduced as low as the 
general intereft of Europe required, if fome 
of the caufes, whidi worked now, had not 
continued to work in his favori and if his 
enemies had not proved, in their turn of 
fortune, as infatiable as profperity had ren- 
dered him. 

After he had made peace with all the 
powers with whom he had been in war, h© 
continued to vex both Spain and the em- 
pire, and to extend his conquefts in the 
Low Countries, and on the Rhine, bpth 
by the pen and the fword. He erefted the 
chambers of Metz and of Brifach, where 
his own jtubjedts were profecutors, witneiles, 
; . and 
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and judges all at once. Upon the decifioak 
of thefe tribunals, he feized into his Owti' 
hands, under the notion 6( dependenciear 
and the pretence of reunions, -whatever 
towns or diftrifts of country tern j)ted his 
ambition, or fuited his conveniency : and 
added, by thefe and by other means, in the 
midft of peace, more territories to thofe 
the late treaties had yielded to him, than 
h« could have got by continuing the war .^ 
He aded afterwairds, in the fuppoft of all 
this, without any bounds or limits. ' His 
glory was a reafon for attacking Holland 
in one dioufand' fix hundred and feventy 
two, and ;his conveniency a risafon for irriany 
of the attacks he made on others afterwards; 
He took Luxemburg by force ; he ftdlfc 
Strafburg ; he bought Cafal : and^ whilfl he 
waited .the opportunity of acquiring to his 
family the .crown of Spain, he was not 
yrithout . thoughts, nor hopes perhaps, of 
bringing, into it the imperial crown like- 
wife. Some of the cruelties he exercifed 
in the empire may be afcribed to his difap- 
pointment in this view : I iky fome of them, 
becaufe in the war that ended by the treaty 
f)f Nimcghen, he had already exercifed 
many. Tho the French writers endeavour 
to Aide over them, to palliate them, and to 
impute them particularly to the ErigUfh 
^ 0^2 that 
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diat were in their fervice j for even this one 
of their writers has the front to advance : 
yet thefe cruelties, unheard of among cit 
vilized nations, mufl be granted to have 
been ordered by the counfels, and executed 
by the arms of France, in the Palatinate, 
and in other parts. 

If LbWis the fourteenth could have con- 
tented himjfelf with the acquiiitions that 
Werie confirmed to him by the treaties of 
one thoufand fix hundred and feventy 
tis^ty and One thoufand fix hundred and 
feventy nine, and with the authority and 
reputation which he then gained ; it is plain 
that he would have prevented the alliances 
that were afterwards formed againft him ^ 
and that he might have regained his credit 
^mongfi: the princes of the empire, where 
he had one fantily-alliance by the marriage 
of his brother to the daughter of the elector 
Palatine, and another by that of his fon to 
the fitter of the eleftor of Bavaria •, where 
Sweden was clofely attached to him, and 
where the fame principles of private inter- 
eft would have foon attached others as 
clofely. He might have remained not only 
the principal, but the direfting power of 
Europe^ and have held this rank with all 
die glory imaginable, till the death of the 

king 
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king of Spain, or fome other objeftof great 
ambition, had determined him to a£fc an- 
other part. But, inftead of this, he con- 
tinued to vex and provoke all thofe who 
were, unhappily for them, his neighbours, 
and that, in many inftances, for trifles. An 
example of this kind occurs to me. On 
Ac death of the duke of Deux Ponx*, he 
ieized that little inconfiderable dutchy,' 
without any regard to the indiiputable right 
of the king of Sweden, to the (ervices that 
eroWn had rendered him, or to the want he 
mi^t have of that alliance hereafter. The 
confequence was, that Sweden eofiered, with 
the emperor, the kii^ of Spain, the elector 
of Bavaria, and the Staees General, into 
the altiiance of guaranty, as it was called^ 
about the year one thckifand lix hundred 
and ei^ty three, and into die famous ' 
league of Aufburg, in one thoufand ^^x 
hundred and eighty fix. 

Since I have mentioned this 'league, and 
fmce we may date from it a more general, 
and more concerted oppofition to France, 
than there had been before 5 give me leave 
to recal fome of the refleftions that have 
prefented themfelves to my mind, in conr 
^idering what I have red, and what I hanre 
)ieard related, concerning tbe paff^es of 

0^3 that 
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that time. . They will be of ufc to form 
oqr judgment concerning later paiTages. 
If .the king of FiL ANCE- became an pbje6t of 
avdrfioix on account of any invafioAs he. 
tnade, any deviations from public faiths any. 
barbarities ' exercifed where his arms prtr 
vailed, or the perfecution of his proteftanc 
fubje&s 5 the emperor deferved to be fuch 
zn object, at le^ as much as he,: on the 
&me actounts. The emperor was fo too, 
but with this difference rel^velyto the 
political fyAemx^ the weft 5. :tibc Auftrian 
ambition and bigotry exert^ themfelyes in 
diftant countries, whofe intcrefls were: not 
confidered as a part of this iyftem^j for 
otherwife there would have be^n ^s muth 
reafon fof affifttng the people of Hungary 
and of TritnTyivania againft the einperor, 
as there had been formerly for afliflfeg the 
people of the feven united provinces againft 
Spain, or as there had been lately for affift- 
ing them againft France : but the ambition 
and bigotry of Lewis the foui:tqenth were 
exerted in tlie Low Countries, on the 
Rhine,, in. Italy> and in Spain, in the very 
midft' of this fyftem, if I may fay fo, and 
with fuccefs that could not fail to fubvert it 
in time, , The power of the houfe of Au- 
ftria, that h^d been feared too long, was 
feai?ed nQ looger : and that of tk^Jf^oak of, 

- r Bourbon, 
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Bourboih by having been feared too late, 
was now grown terrible. The emperor was 
fo intent on the eftablifhment of his abfo* 
lute power in Hungary, that he expofed 
t^ empire doubly to defoiation and ruin 
for 'the fake of iu He left the frontier al-. 
9U){t quite defencelefs on the fide of the 
Hhine, againll the inroads and ravages of 
France : and by ihewing no mercy to the 
Hungarians, nor keeping any faith with 
them, he fprced that miferablc people into 
alliances with the Turk, who invaded the 
empire and beil^eged Vienna. Even this 
event had no effed upon him. Your lord- 
ihip will find, tha; Sobieski king of Po- 
land, who had forced the Turks to raife the 
fieg^, and had fixed the imperial crown that 
tpttered on his head, could not prevail on 
him to take thofe meafures by which alone 
it w^ poflible to cover the empire, to fe^ 
cure the king of Spain, arid to reduce that 
power who was probably one day to difpute 
with him this prince- sfucceflion. Tekeli 
and the malcontents made fuch demands 
as none bujr a tyrant could refufe, die prcr 
fervation of theif ancient privileges, liberty 
of confcience, the convocation, of, a free 
diet or parliament, and others of |efs imr 
portance. AH was in vain. Xhe war con- 
tinued with them, and with the Turks, 

Q^+ ^ ^nd 
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thd FriUce ^as Idft at libilfty t6 pirfh h^ 
dT[tert>rifes, almdl withiitat t^fipofitiort, a- 
g^ihft Gerfniatiy and tht LbW Countries. 
Thfe diftitfs in both wiS fo great, that th^ 
St^rtfcs Gcnfcital faW no other expedient ^% 
ftopping^ the pf ogrfels of the Frtoch arm^, 
than a ceilktion of hdftilrties, or a truce t$ 
twenty years ; which they tiAgbtiatedj and 
lit^hich was acC6J)ted by thfe eihfx^ror and th6 
king df St> Am, oh the ttrihs that Le^s the 
fbuftdfthth thcnight fit to offet. By thefe 
tfettns he WaS to nemaih itl foil and quiet 
l^itfeflbn of all he had inquired ifince thd 
yieafs Onethoufkiid fi* huhdttd and ftvtntf 
fei'ght, and one thoufand flx^ hundred ana 
ifeVenty hine ; antbng 'vdileh atquifitions 
that of Luxerttbutg and thalt of Stta(bttrg 
Wfcri fcoWipteheittfetf. The tohditittis ^ 
this truce were fo advantageous to Ftance, 
that all her intrigiifes Were emj)toyed to ob- 
tain a definitive treaty of peace upon the 
fattie conditions. But this wafs neither tht 
ihtereft nor the ititention of the other cbn- 
Itaftmg po^^rs. The imperial arms had 
beeh vfery fitcc^feful againft the Tutks. 
This fuccefs, as wtil as the troubles that 
followed upbn it lil the Ottoman armies, 
ahd at the Porte, gave reafonable txfcffta- 
iflon of concluding a pfeace on that fidfe^: 
ihithis i«ace tttnCitided, the eWJifertff,'ahd 

the 
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the empire^ and the king of Spain would 
have been in a much better pofture to treat 
with France. With thefe views, that were 
wife and juft,- the league of Aufburg was 
made between the emperor^ the kings of 
Spain and Sweden as princes of the empire, 
and the other circles and princes. This 
league was purely defenfivt. An exprefi 
article declared it to be fo : and as it had 
no other Iregard, it was not only conform- 
able to the laws and conftitutions of the 
empire, and to the praftice of all natiohis; 
but even to the terms of the a6t of truce fo 
lately concluded. TTiis pretence therefore 
for breaking the truce, feizing the eledorate 
of Cologn, invading the Palatinate, be- 
fiegin^ Philipfburg, and carrying unexy 
peftbd and undeclared war into the empifCj 
could not be fupported : nor is it pofliWe 
to read the reafons publiftied by France at 
this time, and drawn from her fears of die 
imperial power, without laughter. A* 
little pretence was thete to complain, that 
the emperor refiifed to convert at once the 
truce into a definitive treaty ; fmce, if he 
had done fo, he would have confirmed in a 
lump, and without any difcuflion, all the 
arbitpaiy decrees of thofe chambers, or 
courts, that Fraiice had cre&cd to covet 
her yfurpations s and Would have given up 

al- 
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tlmoft a fixdi part of the: provinces of the 
empire, that France one way. or other had 
poflef&d hejfelf of. The pretenfions of the 
dut^heis of Orleans on thefMCceflidn of her 
father, and her. brother, which were dis- 
puted by the then ele^r Palatine, and were 
to )yc determined by the laws and cuftoms 
of th^ cnipire, afforded as little pretence for 
beginning this war, as any of the former 
allegations. The exclulion of the cardinal 
of FuRSTENBERG, who had been elededto 
the archbifhc^ric of Colqgn, was capable 
of being aggravated : but even in this cafe 
his mod chridian majefty oppofed hi$ judg- 
ment and his authority againft the judg- 
ment and authority of that lioly father, 
whofe eldeft fpn he was proud to be called. 
Ix^^,ihort, the true reafon why Lewis the 
fourteenth began, that cruel war. with the 
f^mpire, two years after he had concluded 
^iceflation of hoflilities for twenty, was. this : 
he refolved to keep what he had got ; and 
thef efpre he refolved to encourage theTurks 
to continue the war. He did this effedlually, 
by invading Germany at the very inftant 
when the Sultan was fuing for peace. Not- 
withftanding this, the Turks were in treaty 
^gain the. following year : and good policy 
./hpu)d have obliged the emperor, fmce he 
.^ulcl not hope tp carry on this war and that 
; p^ againft 
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againft France, at the fame tknei withvi*^^ 
gpr ^nd effe^, to conclude a peace with, 
the leaft dangerous enemy of the two. The< 
deciiipn of his difputes with France could 
not be deferred, bis deiigns againft the 
Hungarians were in part accomplifhedf for 
his fon was declared king, and the fettle-- 
ment of that croMfn in his family was made; 
and the reft of thefe, as well as.thofe that he 
formed againft the Turks, might be de- 
ferred. But the councils of, Vienna judg- 
ed differently, and infifted even at this cri- 
tical moment on the moft exorbitant terms ; 
qn.fome of (uch-a nature,; that the Turks 
ihe^ed mqre jiumanity and a better. fen(e 
of religion in^refuflng, than'^ jthey in afking 
them. . Th^us the war went on ip Hungary, 
and proyipd ^a. conftant . diycrfiini in fa voir 
pf France, during the whole courfe.of that 
which Lewis the fourteenth began at this 
tinijq^ fpr the treaty of CarJowitz was po^ 
fteripr to t^at, of Ryfwic. The empire, 
Spain, England, and Holland engaged in 
the war with France : and on them thie em- 
peror left the burden of it. In the fhort 
war of one thoyfand fix hundred and fixty 
feveii, he was not fo much as a p^rty^ and 
inftead of aflfiftin^the king of Spain, which, 
it muft be owjied, he was in no* good con- 
ditio^ 9f doing, he bargained for dividing 
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th* pthice^s facttflkm, as I hiivfe Served 
aSibre. Ihl rii6^ war <3^ dAe thdufand fix 
hunidrcd ivA fc^entf t w6 - )« ^nmside feme 
feAfc efforts. In this of 6^e thontfaftd fix' 
lirandtcdittitl tig^ eight hte did ftilt IcTs r 
ind in tliii i^ar trtiich broke out at the be- 
gmiritlgof t^ prefcnt century he did -no- 
tJdng, at lettft after the firft catrtijteign tri 
ftaly, and'^fier the engagements that Eng- 
land and Holland took by the grind a!- 
r«ric^. ' In i' word, fit^ttt the time that an 
dtfpo&tioh to France became a comthon 
C^irfc in Eiirope, the hodebf Atiftria has 
bjferi a dog tippnTt m many inftances, and 
of tonfidcrafele affiftantfe to it in none; 
t*he accdKon of Bngland to tins taufei 
1i^t€^ ^ bfoofeht about \ff ^e revolution 
^ ; one thoblknd fix hundred and ei^ity 
eijjlit, might liave made amends,' and hiore 
tlian amends, one would tJtink, for this de- 
icfib, and "hpe thrown foperiority bf power 
Sind of futcefs Oft the fide of the confede- 
rates, tfith v>^om flie took part againft 
Fracce. This, I fay, might be imagined, 
wit*hout oyerrrating the power of ElD^gland, 
or undervaluing that of France ; and it was 
imagined at that time. How it proved 
btherwife in the event"; how France came 
jriumphant out of the war that ended by 
J^Jic treaty of Ry^wic, and tho flie gave up 
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a great deal, yet preferved the greateft and 
the beft part of her conquefts and acquifi- 
tions made fince the treaties of WeftphaUa, 
and the Pyrenees 5 how fhe acquired, by the 
gift of Spain, that whole monarchy for one 
of her princes, tho flie had no reafon to ex- 
pedt the leaft part of it without a war at 
one time, nor the great lot of it even by a 
war at any time -, in fhort, how fhe wound 
up advantageoufly the ambitious fyftem fhe 
had been fifty years in weaving ; how fhe 
concluded a war, in which fhe was defeated 
on every fide, and wholly exhaufled, with 
little diminution of the provinces and bar- 
riers acquired to France, and with the quiet 
pofleffion of Spain and the Indies to^a prince 
of the houfe of Bourbon : all this, my lord, 
will be the fubjeft of your refearches, when 
you come down to the latter part of the laft 
period of modern hillory. 



LET- 
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LETTER VIII. 



The fame fubjedt continued from the 
year one thoufand fix hundred arid 
eighty-eight. 



YOUR lordfliip will find, that theob- 
je&s propofed by the alliance of one 
thoufand fix hundred and eighty nine betweeil 
the emperor and the States, to which Eng- 
land acceded, and which was the founda- 
tion of the whole confederacy then formed, 
were no lefs than to reftore all things to th^c 
terms of the Weftphalian and Pyreneaa 
treaties, by the war ; and to preferve them 
in that ftate, after the war, by a defenfive 
alliance and guaranty of the fame confe- 
derate powers againft France. The parti- 
cular as well as general meaning of this en- 
gagement was plain enough : and if it had 
not been fo, the fcnfe of it would have 
beep fulficiently determined, by that fepa- 
rat^ article, in which England and Hol- 
land obliged themfelves to affift tlie " houfe 

'* of 
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** of Auftria, in taking and keeping pof- 
** feffion of the Spanifti monarchy, when- 
** ever the cafe fhould happen of the death 
•* of Charles the fecond, without lawful 
** heirs." This engagement was double, 
and thereby relative to the whole- political 
fyftem of Europe, alike affefted by the 
power s^id prctenfions of France. Hither- 
to the power of France had been alone 
regarded, and her pretenfions ieemed to 
have been forgot : or to what purpofe 
Ihould they have been remembered, whilft 
Europe was fo unhappily conftituted, that 
the ftatcs, at whofe expence fhe increafei 
her power, and their friends and allies, 
thought that they did enough up<Mi every 
pccafion if they made fome tolerable com- 
polition with her ? They who were not in 
circumftanccs to refufe confirming prefent, 
were little likely to take efFeftual mcafures 
againil future ufurpations. But now, as the 
alarm was greater than ever, by the out- 
rages that France had committed, and the 
intrigues fhe had carried on ; by the little 
regard flie had fhcwn to public faith, and 
by the airs of authority flie had a;frumed 
twenty years together : fo was the fpirit 
againft her raifed to an higher pitch, and 
the means of reducing her power, or at 
leafl of checking it, were increafed. The 

princes 
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prinees aind ftatcs who had negledled or 
favored die growth of this power> which 
all of them had done in their turns^ faw 
their error i faw the neceffity of repairing 
it, and faw that unlcfs they could check 
the power of France, by uniting a power 
fuperior to her's, it would be impoflibier 
to hinder her from fucceeding in her great 
defigns on the Spanifh fucceflion* The 
court of England had fubmitced, not many 
years before^ to abet her ufurpations, and 
the king of England had ftooped to be her 
penfioner. But the crime was not na*- 
tionai. On the contrary, the nation had 
cried olit loudly againft it, even whilft it 
was committing : and as foon as ever the 
abdication of king James, and the cleva* 
tion of the pnnce of Orange to the throne 
of England happened, the nation engaged 
with all imaginable zeal in the common 
caufe of Europe, to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France^ to prevent her future 
and to revenge her paft attempts; for 
even a fpirit of revenge prevailed, and the 
war was a war of anger as well as of in- 
tereft. 

Unhappily this zeal was neither well 
conduftcd, nor well fcconded. It was 2ieal 
without fucce& in the firft of the two 

R wars 
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wars that followed the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and eighty eight; and zeal with- 
out knowledge, in both of them. I enter 
into no detail concerning the events of 
thefe two wars. This only I cA>ferve on 
the firft of them, that the treaties of Ryf- 
wic were far from anfwering the ends pro- 
pofed and the engagements taken by the 
firft grand alliance. The power of France, 
with refpedt to extent of dominions and, 
ftrength of barrier, was not reduced to the 
terms of the Pyrenean treaty, rio not to 
thofe of the treaty of Nimegben. Lorrain 
was reftorcd indeed with very confiderablc- 
Teferves, and the places taken or ufurped 
on the other fide of the Rhine : but then 
Strafburg was yielded up abfolutely to 
France by the emperor, and by the empire. 
The conceffions to Spain were great, but 
fb were the conquefts and the encroach- 
ments made upon her by France^ fmce the 
treaty of Nimeghen : and fhe got little at 
Ryfwic, I believe nothing more than fhe 
had faved at Nimeghen before. All thefe 
conceffions, however, as well as the ac- 
knowledgement of king William, and 
Qthers made by Lewis the fourteenth after 
he had taken Ath and Barcelona, even 
during the courfe of the negotiations, com- 
pared with the io0e$ and repeated .defeats 

of 
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of the allies and the ill ftate of the confede* 
racy, furprifed <he generality of mankind, 
who had not been accuftomed to fo much 
moderation and generofity on the part of 
this prince. But the pretenfions of the 
houfe of Boutbon on the Spanilh fiiccef- 
fion remained the fame. Nothing had 
been done to weaken them *, nothing was 
prepared to oppofe them : and the opening 
of this fucceflion was vifibly at hand -, for 
Charles the fecond had been in imme- 
diate danger of dying about this time. His 
death could not fee a remote event : and 
all the good queen's endeavours to be got 
with child had proved ineffedtual. The 
* league diflblved, all the forces of the con- 
federates difperfed, and many dilbandedi 
France continuing armed, her forces by 
fea and land increafcd and held in readi- 
nefs to aft on all fides, it was plain that 
the confederates had failed in the firft ob** 
jeft of the grand alliance, that of redu- 
ing the power of France ; by fucceeding in 
which alone they could have been able to 
keep the fecond engagement, that of fe- 
curing the fucceflion of Spain to the houfe 
of Auftria. 

After this peace, what remained to be 
done ? In the whole nature of things there 
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remained but three. To abandon all care 
of the Spanifli fucceffion w^s one •, to com- 
pound with France upon this fucceffion 
was another j and to prepare, like her, 
during the interval of peace, to make an 
advantageous war whenever Charles the 
fecond fhould die, was a third. Now 
the firft of thefe was to leave Spain, and, 
in leaving Spain, to leave all Europe in 
fome fort at the mercy of France ; fince 
whatever difpofition the Spaniards fliould 
make of their crown, they were quite un- 
able to fupport it againft France j iince 
the emperor could do little without his al- 
lies 5 and fince Bavaria, the third pretender, 
could do ftill lefs, and might find, in fuch 
a cafe, his account perhaps better in treat- 
ing with the Houfe of Bourbon than with 
that of Auftria. More needs not be faid 
on this head ; but on the other two, which 
I (hall confider together, feveral fafts. arc 
proper to be mentioned, and feveral re- 
flexions neceflary to be made. 

We might have counter- worked, no 
doubt, in their own methods of policy, the 
councils of France, who made peace to 
diflblve the confederacy, and great concef- 
fions, with very fufpicious generofity, to 
gain the Spaniards : we might have waited, 

like 
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like them, that is in arms, the death of 
Charles the fecond, and have fortified in 
the mean time the difpofitijons of the king, 
the court, and people of Spain, againft the 
pretenfions of France : we might have 
rnade the peace, which was made fome 
time after that, between the emperor and 
the Turks, and have obliged the former at 
any rate to have fecured the peace of Hun- 
gary, and to have prepared, by thcfc and 
other expedients, for the war that would 
inevitably break out on the death of thp 
king of Spain. 

But all fuch meafures were rendered im- 
pradicable, by the emperor chiefly. Ex* 
perience had fhewn, that die powers who 
engaged in alliance with him muft expcft 
to take the whole burden of his caufe upon 
themfelves ; and that Hungary would main- 
tain a perpetual diverfion in favor of 
France, fince he could not refolye to lighten 
the tyrannical yoke he had eftablilhed in 
that country and in Tranfiivania, nor his 
minifters to part with the immenfe confif- 
cations they had appropriated to themfelves. 
Paft experience ihewed this : and the ex- 
perience that followed confirmed it very fa* 
tally. But further ; there was not' dnijr 
little affiftancc to be expedcd from htm by 
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thofe who fhould engage in his quarrel : he 
did them hurt of. another kind, and de- 
prived them of many advantages by falfe 
meafures of policy and unfkilfql negotia- 
tions. Whilft the death of Charles the 
fecond^vas expefted almoft daily, the court 
of Vienna feemed to have forgot the court 
of Madrid, and all the pretenflons on that 
crown. When the count d'Harr ach was 
fent thither, the imperial councils did fome- 
thing worfe. The king of Spain was rea- 
dy to declare the archdujce Charles his 
fucceflbr •, he was defirous to have this 
young prince fent into Spain : the bent of 
the people was in favor of Auftria, or it 
had been fo, and might have been -eafily 
turned the fame way again : at court np 
cabal was yet formed in favour pf Bour- 
bon, and a very weak intrigue was on foot 
in favor of the eledtoral prince of Bava- 
ria. Not only Charles might have been 
on the fpot ready to reap the fucceffion, 
\fut a German army might have been there 
to defend it ; for the court of Madrid in-, 
fitted on having twelve thoyfand of thefq 
troops, and, rather than not have them, of- 
fered to contribute to the payment of theni 
privately : becaufe it would have been too 
iinpopular among the Spaniards, and too 
pf ejudicia,l to the Auf^rian intereft, to have 
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had it known that the emperor declined the 
payment of a body of his own troops that 
were demanded to fecure that monarchy to 
his fon. Thefe propofals were half refufed, 
and half evaded : and in return to the of- 
fer of the crown of Spain to the archduke, 
the imperial councils afked the government 
of Milan for him. They thought it a point 
of deep policy to fecure the Italian pro- 
vinces, and to leave to England and Hol- 
land the care of the Low Countries, of 
Spain, and the Indies. By declining thefe 
propofals the houfe of Auftria renounced in 
fome fort the whole fucceffion : at leaft fhe 
gave England and Holland reafons, what- 
ever engagements thefe powers had taken, 
to refufe the harder talk of putting her in- 
to pofTeflion by force ; when Ihe might, 
and would not, procure to the Englifh and 
Dutch, and her other allies, the eafier talk 
of defending her in this pofleflion. 

I SAID that the meafures mentioned above 
were rendered imprafticable, by the empe- 
ror chiefly, becaufe they were rendered 
ib likewife by other circumftances at the 
fame conjuncture. A principal one I Ihall 
mention, and it Ihall be drawn from the 
date of our own country, and the dilpo- 
fition of our people. Let us take this up 
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from king Wti-LiAM*i acceffion to our 
crown. During the whole progrefs that 
Lewis the fourteenth made towards fuch 
exorbitant power, as gave him well ground- 
ed hopes of acquiring at laft to his family 
the Spanifh monarchy, England had been 
i cither an idle fpe6tator of all that pafled 
on the continent, or a faint and uncertain 
ally againft France, or a warm and fur^ 
ally on her fide, or a partial mediator be- 
tween her and ^he powers confederated in 
their common defence. The revolution 
produced as great a change in our foreign 
condud:, as in our domeftic eftabliftiment : 
and our nation engaged with great fpirit in 
the war of one thoufand fix hundred and 
eighty eight. But then this fpirit was rafti, 
prefumptuous, and ignorant, ill condufted 
at home, and ill feconded abroad : all which 
has been touched already. We had waged 
no long wars on the continent, nor been 
very deeply concerned in foreign confede- 
racies, fince the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The hiftory of Edward the 
third, however, and of the firft twelve or 
fifteen years of H en ry the fixth might have 
taught us fome general but ufeful leflfons, 
drawn from remote times, but applicable to 
the prefent. So might the example of 
Henry the eighth, who fquandered away 

great 
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great fums for the profit of taking a 
town, or the honor of having an emperor 
in his pay ; and who divided afterwards by 
treaty the kingdom of France between hin>- 
fcif and Charl£s the fifth, with fuccefs fo 
little anfwerable to fuch an undertaking, 
that it is hard to believe his Imperial and 
Englilh majefty were both in earnefl. If 
they were fo, they were both the bubbles 
of their prefumption. But it feems more 
likely riiat Henry the eighth was bubbled 
on this occafion by the great hopes that 
Charles held out to flatter his vanity : as 
he had been bubbled by his father-in-law 
Ferdinand, at the beginning of his reign, 
in the war of Navarre. But tliefe reflec-* 
tions were not made, nor had we enough 
conlidered the example of Elizabeth, the 
lait of our princes who had made any con« 
fiderable figure abroad, and from whom- 
wc might have learned to aft with vigor^ 
but to engage with caution, and always to. 
proportion our afTiftance according to our 
abilities, and the real necefDties of our al* 
lies. The frontiers of France were now 
fo fortified, her commerce and her naval 
force were fo increafed, her armies were 
grown fo numerous, her troops were fo 
difciphncd, fo inured to war, and fo ani*' 
mated bf » long courie of fuccefsful c^m-* 

paigns. 
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paigns, that they who looked on the fitua-. 
tion of Europe could not fail to fee how dif- 
ficult the enterprife of reducing her power 
was become. Difficult as it was, we were 
obliged, on every account and by reafon* 
of all kinds, to engage in it : but then we 
fliould have engaged with more forecaft, 
and have conducted ourfelves in the ma- 
nagement of it, not with lefs alacrity and 
fpirit, but with more order, more oecono- 
my, and a better application of our efforts.: 
But they who governed were glad to en- 
gage us at any rate : and we entered on 
this great fcheme of adion, as our nation. 
is too apt.toxlo, hurried on by the ruling 
paffion of eke day. I have been, told by 
feveral, who were on the ftage of the world 
at this time, that the generality of our peo- 
ple believed, and were encouraged to be- 
lieve, the .war could not be long, if the 
king was vigoroufly fuppofted : and there 
is a humdrum fpeech of a fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons, I think, who humbly 
defired his majefty to take this opportuni- 
ty of reconquering his ancient dutchy of 
Aquitain. We were foon awakened from 
thefe gaudy dreams. In feven or eight 
years no impreffion had been made on 
France, that was befieged as it were on 
every fide : .and after repesOieddefeafs ip the. 

Low 
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Low Countries, where king William laid 
the principal ftrefs of the war, his folc 
triumph was the retaking of Namur, that 
had been taken by the French a few years 
before. Unfuftained by fuccefs abroad, 
we are not to wonder that the fpirit flagged 
at home ; nor that the difcont^nts of thofe 
who were averfe to the eftablilhed govern- 
ment, uniting with the far greater num- 
ber of thofe who difliked the adminiftration, 
inflamed the general difcontents of the na- 
tion, opprefled with taxes, pillaged by 
vfurers, plundered at fea, and difappointed 
at land. As we run into extremes always, 
fome would have continued this war at any 
rate, even at the fame rate : but it was not 
poflible they fliould prevail in fuch a fitu- 
ation of affairs, and fuch a difpofition of 
minds. They who got by the war, and 
made immenfe fortunes by the necefllties of 
the public, were not fo numerous nor fo 
powerful, as they have been fince. The 
moneyed intereft was not yet a rival able to 
cope with the landed interefl:, either in the 
nation or in parliament. The great corpora- 
tions that had been erefted more to ferve tho 
turn of party, than for any real national ufe, 
^imed indeed even then at the Itrength and 
influence which they have fince acquired in 
the legiflature j but they had not made the 
f^me progrcfs by promoting national corrup- 
tion, 
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tion, as they and the court have made fince. 
In Ihort, the other extreme prevailed. The 
generality of people grew as fond of getting 
out of the war, as they had been of entering 
into it : and thus far perhaps, confidering 
how it had been condufted, they were riot 
much to be blamed. But this was not all ; 
for when king William had made the 
peace, our martial fpirit became at once 
fo pacific, that we feemed refolved to med- 
dle no more in the affairs of the continent, 
at leaft to employ our arms no more in the 
quarrels that might arife there : and ac- 
cordingly we reduced our troops in England 
to feven thoufand men. 

I HAVE fometimes confidered, in refledt- 
ing on thefe paflTages, what I fliould have 
done, if I had fat in parliament at that 
time ; and have been forced to own myfelf, 
that I fhould have voted for difbanding the 
army then ; as I voted in the following 
parliament for cenfuring the partition -trea^ 
ties. I am forced to own this, becaufe I 
remember how imperfect my notions were 
of the fituation of Europe in that extraor- 
dinary crifis, and how much I faw the true 
intereft of my own country in an half light* 
But, my lord, I own it with fome Ihamej 
becaufe in truth nothing could be more ab- 
furd than the condu^it we held. W)iat! 

becaufe 
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becaufe wc had not reduced the power of 
France by the war, nor excluded the houfc 
of Bourbon from the Spanifli fucceflion, nor 
compounded with her upon it by the peace ; 
and becaufe the houfe of Auftria had not 
helped herfelf, nor put it into our power to 
help her with more advantage and better 
profped: of fuccefs— were we to leave that 
whole fucceflion open to the invafions of 
France, and to fuffer even the contingency 
to fubfift, of feeing thofe monarchies 
united ? What! becaufe it was become ex- 
travagant, after the trials fo lately made, 
to think ourfelves any longer engaged by 
treaty, or obliged by good policy, to put the 
houfe of Auftria in pofleflion of the whole 
Spanifli monarchy, and to defend her in 
this pofleffion by force of arms, were we 
to leave the whole at the mercy of France ? 
If we were not to do io^ if we were not to 
do one of the three things that I faid above 
remained to be done, and if the emperor 
put it out of our power to do another ot 
them with advantage 5 were we to put it, 
ftill more out of our power, and to wait un- 
armed for the death of the king of Spain ? 
In fine, if we had not the profpedt of difput- 
ing with France, fo fuccelsfully as we might 
have had It^ the Spanifli fucceflion, when^ 
ever it ftxould be open ; were we not only 
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to (hew by difarming, that we would not 
dilpute it at all, but to cenfure likewife the 
fecond of the three things mentioned above^ 
and which king William put in pradtice, 
the compounding with France, to prevent 
if poffible a war, in which we were averfc 
to engage ? 

Allow me to pufh thefe refleftions a 
little further, and to obferve to your lord- 
fliip, that if the propofal of fending the 
archduke into Spain had been accepted in 
time by the imperial court, and taken efFeft 
and become a meafure of the confederacy, 
that war indeed would have been protradted '^ 
but France could not have hindered the- 
paflage of this prince and his German forces : 
and our fleet would have been better em- 
ployed in efcorting them, and in covering, 
the coafts of Spain and of the dominions of 
that crown both in Europe and in America, 
than it was in fo many unmeaning expedi- 
tions from the battle of La Hogue to the 
end of the war, France indeed would 
have made her utmoft efforts to have had 
fatisfaftion on herpretenfions, as ill founded 
aS they were. She would have ended that 
war, as we began the next, when we de- 
manded a reafonable fatisfadtion for the em- 
peror : and tho I think that the allies would. 

have 
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have had, in very many refp^fts, more ad-, 
vantage in defending Spain, than in attack-y 
ing France j yet, upon a fuppofition that 
the defence would have been as ill con- 
duded as the attack was, and that by con- 
fequence, whether Charles the fecond had 
lived to the conclufion of this war, or had 
died before it, the war muft have ended in 
fome partition or other ; this partition 
would have been made by the Spaniards 
themfelves. They had been forced to 
compound with France on her former 
pretenfions, and they muft and they would 
have compounded on thefe, with an Au- 
ftrian prince on the throne, juft as they 
compounded, and probably niuch better 
than they compounded, on the pretenfions 
we fupported againft them, ' when they had 
a prince of Bourbon on their throne. Franc^c 
could not have diftrefTed the Spaniards, nor 
have over-run their monarchy, if they ha^ 
beerl united •, and they would have been 
united in this cafe, and fupported by the 
whole confederacy : as we diftreiTed both 
France and them, over-run their rtibnarchy 
ii;i one hemifphere, and might have don^ 
fo in both, when they were difunited, and 
fupported by France alone, France would 
not have afted, in fuch negotiations, the 
ridiculous part which the emperor aded in 
g thofc 
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thofe that led to the peace of Utrecht, nof 
have made her bargain worfe by neglefting 
to jnakc it in time. But the war ending as 
it did, tho I cannot fee how king William 
could avoid leaving the crown of Spain^nd 
that entire monarchy at the difcretion of 
Lewis the fourteenth, otherwife than by 
compounding to prevent a new War h^ 
was in no fort prepared to make ^ yet it i^ 
undeniable, that, by confenfing to ^ par- 
tition of their monarchy, he threw the Spa*- 
^iards into the arms of France, The firft 
partition might have taken place, perhaps,' 
if the eleftoral princeof Bavaria had livedo 
whom the French and Spaniards too would 
have feen much more willingly than thd 
archduke on the throne of Spain. For 
among all the parties into which that court 
was divided in one thoufand fix hundredf 
and ninety eight, when this treaty was made, 
that of Auftria was grown the weakeft, by 
the difguft taken at a German queen, and 
at the rapacity and infolence of her favor* 
ites. The French were looked upon with 
efteem and kindnefs at Madrid ; but the 
Germans were become, or growing to be, 
objefts of contempt to the minifters, and of 
averfion to the people. The electoral prince 
died in one thoufand fix hundred and ninety 
nine. The ftar of Auftria, fo fatal to all 
2 thofe 
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thofci.who were d>ftaclcs to the ambition^ofi* 
that i houfe> : prevailed ; as the eledtor ejc^i 
p^fledr^'himfeif sin . the firlt paogs of hi^i 
grief. The iftate of things changed -v^ry^ 
much by this death. The archduke wa|P 
to have Spain and the Indies^ according t6 1 
a fecond partition : and the Spaniards, whoii 
had cxpreffed. great refentment at the firfli,ii 
were pulhed beyond their bearing by thisl*: 
They foon appeared to be fo ^.for the feu I 
cond treaty of partition was figned in March 
one thqufand feveh hundred; and the will-, 
was made, to the beft of my remembrance^ .. 
in the Oftober. following. I fhall not enters 
here into many particulars eoricerhing thefe> 
great events. They will be related faith** > 
fully, and I hope fully explained, in a worife/ 
which your lordlhip may take the troubled 
very probably of perufing fome time ori 
other, and which I fhall rather leave, than : 
give to the public. Something however* 
muft be. faid more, to continue and wind- 
up this fummary of the latter period of nio« - 
dern hiftory. 
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France then faw her advantage, wSb^ 
improved it no doubt, tho not inthe msijife 
ner, nor, with the circumftances^ thatfoj«^. 
lying fcriibte of memorials, and anecdotes ) 
have advanced. She had fen^ : one of thi:i 
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athieft xndir o£ her court t6 that jof Madrid^ 
the.Tnax&iii of :HAR€JOXTR:T>':^ndflie hsdi) 
fti^^r;M^d kistheifeiiond: treatijlt^idf .pkrfitibtii^ . 
tl^t tlfe acehduke-iihouM go ne^er ^to 
%^:nbJl the dutcty of Milan^^! du^^the 
life Qf Chakce? the fccdnd^: : She \^ay wiilt. 
lin|f to hayc htt option between itrca^ 
and ai wiU. By the acceptatipik' of the wiU^ 
all king Willi aki*s meafures ^feerd broke. 
He was tiiipre;^are)d for war as much a^ 
when he rhacte thefe treaties to prevent one ^ 
aiid if hd meant in makinj^ them^ what 
feme wife, but refining men ime fu^fted^ 
and what I cohfels 1 fee no rdaibd to bfeheve^ 
oniy to gain time by the difficulty of exe- 
cuting theni, and to prepare for making 
war, whenever the death ef the king of 
Spain fliodld alarm mankind^ and rouze 
his own fubjcds out of their ina<9ivity and 
negledt of foreign intercfts : if fo, he was 
disappointed in that too; for France took 
j^fTefllon of the whole monarchy at once^ 
and with, ximvecial concurrence^ at leaft 
without oppofition or difficulty,, in favof 
of the duke of Anjou. By what has been 
ebferved, or hinted rather very Ihortly,^^ 
and I fifan aitttle confufedly,. it is plain 
that.rcddcing the power of France, andfe* 
cudng the whole Spanifh fucceffion to die 
hoiifdof Auftria^ wer&tiro p^mtsdiatking 

^ "William 
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Will; AM j at the head of t;he Britifl;i anj 
DutcH commonweahhs and of' the. gregitel 
fconfeder^cy Europe had feen^ was bSl|gcd 
to giV6 lip. Ail: the acquifitions that If raift^ 
tajr^d' to kdeji for the maintpri^nce ofhipf 
pbwer wei^ confirmed to her by the trd^t^ 
of itylVk'^ arid king- WfL%iAW[ allowedv 
irldireiftly at'leaftj the pretenflons oFtKfc 
houfe of Bourbon to the Spanifli fucceffiori^ 
as Lewis the fourteenth allowed^ ih' thi^ 
iknie manner^ thofe of thehqufe of Auftri^ 
by thfe. ti;e^ties gf partition. Strange 0- 
tuation,' ! ii> which no expec^ent remaiiti^d 
tq prppare fpf an eyeiit^ vi^ljly fe ne^iai-; 
and of fuch y^aft irppori^rice rs the cfeat^.9iF 
the king of Spain, but a, paif titiq^n of; His 
monarchy; without f\ls cpnfent^ or nk 
knowledge;! If king ^William l^a4 ri'6k 
inade tfiis partition, the eriiperor wpuid 
have made Qne:» and with ^s littfe rpgirdto 
trade^ to the barrier of^tl^ feven provinces^ 
or to the general fyfteni of Europe, as h4fl 
been ftiewed by him when, he made the pri- 
vate treaty with France already mentiqneq, 
in one thoufand fix; hundred fiiw? fixty eigJliL 
The fniijifters of Vienna w^re not wanting 
to iniinuate to thofe of France pvertyres^iOT 

• . ■ 'f' '*■ 

a feparate treaty, as more conducive tO 
their conjmon interefts,than.tjie acceflion 
of his; iipperial ojiaj^fty to that of Dartitioi^. 
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^Ut t\}t CQimcils of Verfailles judged very 
r^qaably, that a partition made with Eng- 
lanH and Holland would be more fiifeftual 
^gn any other, if a partition was* to take 
place : and that fuch a partition would be 
juft as efFeftual as one made with the en^- 
peror, to furnilh arguments to the emifraries 
of France, and motives to the^ JSpanilh 
councils, if a will in .favor of France could 
be obtained. I repeat it again j I cannot 
y fee what king William could do in fuch 
circumftances as hp found himfelf in after 
tfiirty years ftruggle, except what he did : 
neither can I fee how he could do what he 
diidj efpecially after the refentment ex- 
prefled by the Spaniards, and the furious 
jpemorial prefented by Can ales on the 
iconclufion of the firft treaty of partition, 
'without apprehending that the confequence 
WQuId be a will in favor of France, He 
Jwas in the worft of all political circum- 
stances, in that; wherein no one good mea- 
sure remains to be taken -, and out of which 
he left the two nations, at the head of 
^wHphi he had been fo long, to fight and 
Odegotiate themfelves and their confederates, 
a3 well as they could. 






..When this* will wa^ made and accepted, 
t .t$wis the'fbufteenth had fucceeded, and 
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the powers in oppofition to him had failed, 
in all the great objefts of intereft and am- 
bition, which they had kept in fight , for 
more than forty years •, that is, from the be- 
ginning of the prefent period. The aftors 
changed their parts in the tragedy that fol- 
lowed. The power, that had fo long and 
fo cruelly attacked, was now to defend, the 
Spanifh monarchy : and the powers, that 
had fo long defended, were now to attack 
it. Let us fee how this was brought about : 
and that we may fee it the better, and make 
a better judgment of all that pafTed from 
the death of Charles the fecond to the 
peace of Utrecht, let us go back to the 
time of his death, and confidcr the circum- 
ftances that formed this complicated flate 
of affairs, in three views ; a view of right, 
a view, of policy, and a view of power. 

The right of fucceeding to the crown of 
Spain would have been undoubtedly in the 
children of Maria Theresa, that is, in 
the houfe of Bourbon ; if this right had 
not been barred by the folemn renunciations 
fo often mentioned. The pretenfions of 
the houfe of Auftria were founded pn thicfe 
^ renunciations, on the ratification of them by 
the Pyrenean treaty, and the confirmation 
of them by tlie will of. Philip the fourth. 

S 3 The 
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fiWiirided 6n 'afuppofition, it -Ws^ indeefd 'nq 

^^fioi'e, and a vain one t<^/tliAt thefe re- 

IflihdatSons "v^eriB in thtjlr- nialt?We tttill. Oq 

^*his foot the difpiite 0f right ftood during 

*)i?he life of Charles thc'fecond, and oh the 

^tnc it Would have cohtinufed to ftand^vei> 

"after hisdfeath, if the rertunciations had re- 

to&ined uh&idktn -, tf his will, -like that of 

^^his fathfer, ^l!ad confirmed 'thdm, ^afnd^^ad 

' left the 'ct(mny in purfuanCe of ^!hem, -to 

'^the hoiife 'Of Auftria. "Bitt ^e will of 

•Charlis the fecond, a^hrwilling Siefe re- 

'ntinciatiohSj'took aWay'the fofe fdtmidation 

'it>f the Atfftrian pretehfions ; -for, ^hOMrfevc^ 

Ihis aft 5 Wight be obtained, it lit^as Jiift as 

'^ valid as his father's, and was CQtifittntd by 

Itfie univerfal concurrence 6f the -Spanifh 

nation to the new fettlem^nt he miade of 

that crown. Let it be, as I think it ought 

^o'be, granted, that the true heirs could not 

claim agaiflft renunciations that were, if I 

Jfnay fay fo, conditions of -their birth : but 

»Gharl£s the fecortd had certainly as good 

a right to change the courfe* of fuceeffion 

^agreeably "to the order of nature 'and the 

*0onftitution of that monar^hy,after his true 

'^licirs were born, as Pailip the fourth ha4 

Ho change it, Contrary to»this^rder andthi? 

•jfSpnftimtiOn, 'b^fj^re ttey 'vyere boi^n, ^or at 
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any otkeni^l^. Me had as.gooda jd^it^Jn 
4kai^ lb difp^niieiwkh the f yrenean trdat^ 
^idoto ist it ^fide iin ithis refpe&j as h& 
£id^riha4 to make it : ^ that the renuti'- 
JCiatioDs ibeing annulled by (Hhat party ^tb 
4she Pynendan treaty who:>l^ad ekad^tliem, 
they jaould be teemed ikr longer binding, 
hy v^irtue of tUis treaty, on t];^ jmrty who 
Jiad made them.: The ible ^qudtion tliat 
.remained therefore betw^n theie rival 
boules, as to >Fight, .was^thisyxwh^ther.dib 
jcng^ements taken by iLfiwiE^the fourteenth 
in<the partition treaties obliged him to ad- 
here to the terms of theilaft of tl^em in all 
.events, and to deprive hisfamily-of the^fuc- 
^cellion which the king of Spain opened, and 
^he Spaniih nation o&red to them ; ra^er 
.than to depart ifrom a compofition he had 
^inade, on ptetenfions that/were diiput^ds^le 
theti, but were now out df dilute ? It may 
ibe^faid, and it was faid, thatt the treaties bf 
.partition .being abfolute, .without any xxm- 
dition or exception relative to any djfpo- 
fition the ,king /of Srain had made or 
:might mal^e of his .fucceflipn, in favor of 
oBourbonorAuftria; the difpofition made 
dbyjijsijvill, inifavor of the duke of As- 
4€>u* jCQiiiduqt .affc<5t thcx engagcTncMs ifo 
ito»ty; taken jbyjLEwis the Jfcajrteeiith in 
..fibfife itftatieS) xoor ^difpenie woh a literal 

S 4 ob- 
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ebfeiTa£bfa(<rf^tbein. ; This. OMghtjJie) true 
0n ftrift principle^ of juftice-^ ; biit I appre- 
hend that none of thcfc powersy who exr 
<:laimcdfo. loudly againft the perfidy of 
itrance in this cafei'T^ouldh^yeibecn more 
fcrupuloua in :a. parallel cafe. : The. maxim 
f fummum jos eftiummainjuria' iw^ouldhave 
been quoted, - and the rigid letter of treaties 
.would have been foftened by an equiuble 
iinterpretatiott of their fpirit aind intention. 
His imperial majefty, above <ja\U had not 
'the leaft color of . fight to. exlaim againft 
France on thifr occalion ; for in general, if 
his family wias Co be ftripped of all the do- 
minions they havie acquired by breach of 
ffaith, and means much worfcriaan the ac- 
ceptation of the will, even allowing all the 
'invidious circumftances imputed ta the 
-condudt of France to be true,: fhe Auftrian 
•femily WDuld.fink from their preferit gran- 
"^deur to that low ftate they were in two or 
thiree centuries ago. In particular, .the 
emperor, who had conftantlyrefufed to ac- 
cede to the treaties of partition, or to fiib- 
mit to the dilpofitions made by them, had 
hot the leaft jdaufible pretence to objeft to 
Lewis the fourteenth, that he departed 
«from them. Thus, I think, the right of the 
two houfes ftood on thed^athof Charles 
the fecond. The right of ^ Spaniards, 

an 
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an independent nation, to regulate their 
own focc^ffion, or to receive the prince 
'whom their dying, monarch had called to 
it 5 and the right- of Englarfd and Holland 
t6 regulate this fucceffion, to divide, and 
parcel out this monarchy in different lots^ 
it would be equally foolifh to go about 
to eftablifh. C)iie is too evident, the other 
too abfurd, to admit of any proof. But 
enough has beeh faid concerning right, 
which was in truth little regarded by any 
of the parties concerned immediately or re- 
motely in the whole courfe of thefe pro- 
ceedings. Particular interefts were alone 
regarded, and thefe were purfued as am- 
bition, fear, refentment, and vanity di- 
rected : I mean the ambition of the two 
houfes contending for fuperiority of power ; 
the fear of England and Holland left this 
fuperiority fhould become too great in ei- 
ther ; the refentment of Spain at the dif* 
memberment of that monarchy projected 
by the partition-treaties ; and the vanity, of 
that nation, as well as of the princes of the 
houfe of Bourbon : for as vanity mingled 
with refentment to make the will, vanity 
had a great fhare in determining the ac^- 
ceptation of it. 

« 

Let 
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Lbt us npw conik}er jthe ISinie coajim- 
^re ill a viewof policy. The policy of the 
jSpanifli coundls was. thb. Thoy jcould not 
jbrook that their morvii'^y ^ould be di- 
vided : and this .principle i&exprefied ftrong- 
jy in the will of ^CHiARLEs >dic fecond> 
where be exhorts his frf^jefts not to /uflfer 
Miy difmemberment pr* diminution of a 
^tnonarchy founded byihiis predeccflbrswith 
ib.much glory. Too -we^ ito iunder thb 
^diimemberment by their, own: ftrength, too 
4Rrell apprifed of the little foixe and little 
views of the court pf Vienna, .and their pW 
allies having eng^ed :to /procure this dif- 
•men^berntent even.by : force of amvs ; :PO- 
(thing remained for them tp, do, upon ;this 
^principle, but to detf^h :France from the 
dcogagements of the partition treaties, by 
-giving their whole monarchy to a prince of 
-the boufe of Bourbon. As much as may 
_bave been laid concerningithe .negotiatioas 
iof Eranoe to objain a will in her favpr, 
jjuid yet to keep in referve the advant^qs 
tftipulaied for ,her by the cp3«itiP0Ttreati^s 
\tf fuch ,a .will GQuld i^t Jben^tained, and 
-tho J am p^rfuaded tthat . (he wrih^ of 
Harcourt, who helped to i^'QCMre^tjiis 
will, made his court to Lewis the four- 
itreoth as much as the marfhal of Tallard, 

who 



rii?|C tlze aiCce|itiat;)pD iisl the iwiU 
ivas^n^M imeafu^ defimcdiy taken a.t Vitf- 
^4^es when^ king of Spatn 4ie4* 7ikc 
ldterQati!Qr^;(ihriideddiofecQ\iikUs!^i^ i;i^ith- 
!put: ent»rii]^ $t th)s cjwne into the arguments 
tirg^d 0fi>e<u:h JSde, adhennj^iao Jt^ pard- 
^i4»nfi ^ieem^ ithecmfeof rFraooeyTacoeptn^ 
^i;he will tl£a( ^ the |i(w^ dfBour^^ . 

It M^^ been ikid by men cif @reat weight 

In the ^uncils of S|>ain» and was faid ^t 

'^t t}me ^by men a3 little fond of the houfe 

Mfif fiourbon^ or of the Frencih nation, ast 

^fiieirfat^r^ had been ; that if England and 

'Holland had not fortned a omfeder^y and 

ibegunawai*, theywouldhav& made Philip 

the fii^ as'^od ^ Spapiard as any of the 

preceding Philips, and not have endured 

the iflflfience of French coan^s in the ad- 

miniftration of their government : but that 

we 'threw them entirely into the hands of 

Tpanee '^hen we began the -war, becaufe 

l^e fleetly and ^armies of this crown being 

neceflarytp their defence, they could inot 

"^yoid'futHnitting to this influence^as iloag 

as the &me nec^fliiy conjdnued ; . and, in 

^f£(d:, we have ^&en that the influence laftcd 

no longer, But nocwithftandkig this, it 

' jnullbe^cQAfkiled, li^tA rn^r msoihavaid* 

abl^ 
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riable; The immediagte fecuting of commerce 

iiand of birrierv the {Keventingitm union of 

the twa. monarchies in fod^eiuture time, 

^ind the^Defervation of ^ ccSntaiirftkgree at 

- Icaft of icqUality oin ^tkt frate-^ ctf r power, 

were pointsi too impormnt to>:£ngland, 

MoUand^ ;andi thelTeft of ;£uffop!e,[.to be 

fefted on ^thc moderation' bf' French^ and 

the vigor; of:Spknffli: councils, under a 

prince of the houfe of France. If fatisfac- 

don to the hrofejoj Anftria, to whofe rights 

Englandand^olMndihewi^ no great re- 

' gard whilft they i¥ere better, founded than 

^thpy were tfinicel the will, had becn:.alone 

:jConccrlicd'-i 4drop:Of blood fpilt, oi" five 

: ihiHings ipeijt) in the quarrel^ lyould have 

been too twieh profulionu ^fiut this was 

properly the fcale into whieh^ it becanae the 

i^common intereft to throw all the weight 

iJbafc^could be tajken out of that of Bourbon. 

: And therefore your lordihip will find, that 

1 when negotiations with d' Avaux were fet 

: on foot in Holland to prevent a war, or 

;. rather on our part, to gain time to prepare 

: for iu ia which view the Dutch and we 

;had both . ackrwwledged Philip king of 

Spain; the great article we infifted on 

-Was, that reafonable fatisfaftion fhould 

M given the emperor, upon his pretenfions 

- founded on the treaty of partition. We 

rl . coul4 



cdulA dp; iio crtilrerwife -, 'arid Franfce,' wh6 
ofFereH to. fiiafce^ the ircjcf^ of cHyjR^c the 
foundatiort of tlt^t treaty^ couitlHdb ftowher- 
wife than refufe' tkS ■ Bt9rifei?t ' that-iaftf ''titaty 
^f partitioA 'ftio^M bef fo, tftcf dtc^hg the 
Will,; and^diereby- engaging to 'oppofe all 
tiartitibn Or 'ciiifffiembeFment of tWe Spanilh 
it\6n^tciiy !' I ihould niehddh none of the 
other/deitikhds df England' "and Holland, 
if I (iould kegle(St' to ^oirit Ont'to your Ibrd- 
'^ip^s '6lfreiTatibh, that the ' fatrie^' artifice 
Wis employed at this time, to perplex the 
Ifcore a negotiation that coirid riot fucceeA 
on other ^Oiihts, as we fa^ employed in 
^i courfe of the war, by the Ehglifh and 
Dutch niimftersv to preyerii the Ibiicefs of 
negotiatfons 'th4t,%ight, arid'oiigHtto have 
tucceeded. ; The demand I m^n is di^tof 
** a liberty riot only to explain^ the terms 
^* propofed, but to increafe or amplify 
'*' them, in th^ courfe of the negotiation." 
I do not remeriif)er the words, but this is 
the fenfe, and this was the meaning of the 
confederates in bpth cafes. 

t * • * - - - . 

In the former, king William was dc* 
terminqd to begin the war by all the rules 
. of good policy ^ fince he could notobtain, 
nay fir^ce I.France could not grant .in that 
conjunftyrt, nor without beingfpfced to it 
by a war, what he was obligijd by thefe 

very 
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^:^ayed%:h^,B^ttp pr^fen^ form ao^ 
appearaiu:^s, ,?i^^,:Rer|iy?s,V^ tr^ny 

bfve fu,fo¥^d> to hivi^tjyDae tp pjrejiaj;^. as 
i hinted Juft npWj^ both aSrqad and; at 
home. D^any . tbin^ coacutred %Q **voi: 
his pfepar^ipas abroad. Tte abra^ t;H^ 
had been gjven by the acqeptaticJUfof tH^ 
lirill, wasiijicreafed by every ftep th^fjcan^e 
x^ade to fei?iare the, eflfcd oJfit.. {ffj^u^ . ^ 
ipftance.,:t%: furprif««| an"^ ,%^;thp 
Dutch trwpsv in th^ fame lu^il^' aad ^t 
the fame hqur^ that were cilipefiea io tt^ 
garrifons ^dt the Spanifli Netherlw4s> Wfis 
aot exqiifedby iJtve aeceflity of A^uring^thwi 
places to the obedience or Paaip^ nor fof- 
tened by the immediate difmiffion of thofe 
troops. The impreffion it made was much 
the fame as thofe of the furprifes and fei- 
zures of France in former ufurpationsv 
No one knew then, that the fovereignty of 
the ten provinces was to be yielded up to 
the eleftor of Bavaria : and every one faw 
that there remained no longer any barrier 
between France and the feven provinces. 
At home, the difpofition of tht nation was 
abiblutcly turned to a war with France^ <m 
the death of king James die fecond^ by the 
acknowledgment Lewis the fourteenth 
- 5 - mgie 
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made of kis fbn as king of England. I . 
kfKfft wUat has bccn^ faid in excufe for riiAsk 
racajfinrcy taken, as I bdkVc, on femafer 
inlportunity ; but certainly widioutany ic-- 
gard to public faith> to the true intct dft of 
France in thcrfc circtwnftances, or to^the true, 
intereft of the prince thus ^knowledgcd, in 
any. It was faid, that the treaty of Ryfwic 
obliging his mofk chriftian ma^efty only not 
to difturb king William in his pofleffiony 
he might, without any violation of it, havei 
acknowlcc^ed this prince as king of EngtT 
land; according to the political c^uiftry 
df tht French, and the example of France^ 
who finds no fault with the powers tluie 
treat with the kings of England^ altho the^ 
kings of England retain the titk ef kilig» 
of France v as well as the example of 
^paih, who makes no complaiilts tiiat other 
ftates treat with the kings of France, al- 
tho the kings of France retain the title 01 
Navarre. But befides that the examples 
are not appofit^, becaufe no other powers 
acknowledge in form the king of England 
to be king of France, nor the king 01 
France to be king of Navarre 5 with what 
face could the French excufe this meafure i 
Could they excufe it by urging that they 
adhered to the ftridt letter of one article of 
the treaty of ftyfwic^ againtt the plain mean- 
ing 
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iog of that very article, and againft the 
whole tenor of that treaty ; in the fanne 
fareath with which they juftified the accep- 
tation of the will, by pretending they ad- 
hered to the fuppofed fpirit and general in- 
tention of the treaties of partition, in con- 
tiadiftion to the letter, to the fpecific en- 
gagements, and to the whole purport of 
thofe treaties ? This part of the condudt of 
Lewis the fourteenth may appear juftly the 
more furprifing, becaufe in moft other 
parts of his condud at the fame time, and 
in fome to his difadvantage, he afted cau- 
tioufly, endeavoured to calm the minds of 
hb neighbours, to reconcile Europe to his 
grandfon's elevation, and to avoid all fhew 
of beginning hoftilities. 

Tho king William was determined to 
engage in a war with France and Spain, 
yet the fame good policy, that determined 
him to engage, determined him not to en- 
gage too deeply. The engagement taken 
in the grand alliance of one thoufand feven 
hundred and one is, " To procure an equi- 
*' table and reafonable fatisfaftion to his 
imperial majefty for his pretenfion to the 
Spanifh fucceflion -, and fufEcient fecu- 
rity to the king of England, and the 
" States General, for their dominions, and 
** for the navigation and commerce of their 

" fubjcfts. 
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*' fubjefts, and to prevent the union of the 
" two monarchies of France and Spain/' 
As king of England, as ftateholder of 
Holland, he neither could, nor did en- 
gage any further. It may be difputed per- 
haps among fpeculative politicians, whe- 
ther the balance of power in Europe would 
have .been- better preferved by that fcheme 
.of partition, which the treaties, and partir 
.oalarly the laft of them, propofed, or by 
that which the grand alliance propofed to be 
the qbje^ of the w^r ?- I think there is little 
1:0pm for fuch a difpute, as I fhall have 
<:).ccafion .to fay hereafter nioreexprefly. In 
i;his place i-fliail .only fay, that the objeft 
gfj this waf,, which. king William meci.- 
ta,ted^ and,queen Anne waged, .was a par- 
tljtijOn, .tjy/whic^ a prii;ice of the hpufe 0/ 
JBourJboj;^^ ^ak^dy acknowledged^by us and 
.the Dutch; as.king ^of Spain, was to be left 
on the thxone pf,th^t difmembered monar- 
chy. The .wifdom of thofe councils faw 
that the, peace of Europe might be reftored 
and fecured on, this foot, and that the li- 
berties of Europe, would be in no. danger,,. 

The fcales of the balance of power will 

never be exadlly poized, nor in the precife 

point of equality either difcernibJe or nc- 

jcefTary t;Q be difcerped. It is fufgcient in 

. ... T this, 
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this, as in other human affairs, that the 
deviation be not too great. Some theffe 
'will always be. A conftant attention to 
tiiefe deviations is therefotie nicceflary. 
When they are little, Aeir increafe may be 
eafily prevented by early care and the pre- 
cautions that good policy &^efts. But 
when they become great for want of thife 
care and thefe precautions, or by the force 
of unforefeen events, more vigor is to be 
exerted, and greater efforts to be made. Btit 
even in fuch cafes, much rcfledtion is ne- 
eefiary on all the circumftances that form 
the conjun6hire ; left, by attacking with ifl 
fuccefs, the deviation be confirmed, and 
Ihe power di^ is deemed already exorbr- 
;tant become more fo ; and left, by attacking 
with good fuccefs, whilft one fcale is pil- 
laged, too much weight ofpower be thrown 
into the other. In fuch cafes, he who ha^ 
confidered, in the hiftories of fwmer ages^ 
the ftrange revolutions that time produces, 
and the perpetual flux and reflux of public 
as well as private fortunes, of kingdoms 
and ftates as well as of thofe who govern 
or are governed in them, will incline to 
think, that if the fcales can be brought 
back by a war, nearly, tho not exaftly, 
to the point they were at before this great 
deviation from it, the reft may be left to 

accidents,, 
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accidents, aifid to the ufe that good policy 
is able to make of them, 

Whbn Charles the fifth was at the 
heighth of his power, and in the zenith of 
his glory, when a king of Finance and a 
pope were at once his prifonersj it muft 
be allowed^ that, his fituation and that of 
his neighbours cc»npared, they had as much 
at leaft to fear from him and from the 
hoiife of Auftria^ as the neighbours of 
Lewis the fourteenth h^d to fear from him 
and from the houfe of Bourbpn, when, af* 
ter all his other fu'ceefs, one of his grand** 
children was placed on the Spanilh throne. 
And yet among all the conditions of the 
feveral leagues againfl Charles the fii^ 
I do not remember that it was ever ftipu* 
lated^ that " no peace fhould be made 
with him as long as he continued to be 
emperor and king of Spain ; nor af 
long as any Auftrian prjnce continued 
capable of uniting on his head the Im^ 
*' periai and Spanifli crowns/* 

If your lordfliip makes the applicatiopfc 
you will find that the differeif^e of foa^ 
circtimftances does not binder, this exai^ 
pie from being very appofite, and ftrong 
to the pr^fehc purpoSs. .6|i4^|.^s the fifpti 

T 2 was 
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Was emperor and king of Spain j but nei- 
ther was Lewis the fourteenth king of 
Spain, nor Philip the fifth king of 
France. That had happened in one in- 
ftance, which it was apprehended might 
happen in the other. It had happened, 
and it was reafonably to be apprehended 
that it might happen again, and that the 
Imperial and Spanifh crowns might conti- 
nue, not only in the fame family, but on 
the fame heads j for meafures were takeii 
to fecure the fucceflion of both to Philip 
the fon of Charles. We do not find 
however that any confederacy was formedi 
any engagement taken, nor any war madei 
%o remove or prevent this grea;t evil. The 
princes iand ftates of Europe contented . 
thenfelves to oppofe the defigns of Charles 
the fifth, and to check the growth of his 
'pbwer oecafionally, and as intereft invited; 
w necefllty forced them to do; not con- 
ttantly. They did perhaps too little againft 
"Kirti, and fometimes too much for him : 
but if they did too little of one kind, time 
and accident did the reft. Diftinft domi- 
-hions, and different pretenfions, created 
contrary interefts in the houfe of Auftria : 
•and on the abdication of Charles the fifth, 
Ms brother fucceeded, not his fonj to the 
-^empire. The 'heufe of Auftria div^fded in- 
to 
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to a German and a Spanilh branch : and 
. if the two branches came to have a mutual 
influence on one another and frequently a 
common intereft, it was not till one bf 
them had fallen from grandeur, and till 
the other was rather aiming at it, than in 
pofleflion of it. In fhort, Philip was ex^ 
eluded from the imperial throne by fo na» 
tural a progreflion of caufcs and efieds, 
arifing not only in Germany but in his own 
family, that if a treaty had been made to 
exclude him from it in favor of Ferdinand, 
fuch a treaty might have been faid very 
probably to have executed itfelf. 

The precaution I have Mentioned, and 
that was neglefted in this cafe without any 
detriment to the common caufe of Europe, 
was not neglefted in the grand alliance of 
one thoufand feven hundred and one. For ' 
in that, one of the ends propofed by the 
war is, to obtain an effedtual fecurity againft 
the contingent union of the crowns of 
France and Spain. The will of Charles 
the fecond provides againft the fame con- 
tingency : and this great principle, of pre:«- 
venting too much dominion and power 
from falling to the lot of either of the fa^^ 
milies of Bourbon or Auftria, feemed to 
be agreed on all fides-, fincc ip the parr 

T 3 tition- 
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tition-trcaty the iiume precaution was taken 
againft an union of the Imperial and Spa- 
«ifli crowns. King William was enough 
piqued againft France. His ancient pre- 
judices were ftrong and well founded. He 
had been worfted in war, over-reached in 
negotiation, and perfonalfy affronted by 
her. England and Holland were fufiiciently 
jdarmed and animated, and a party was not 
iwanting, even ,in our illand^ ready to apr 
prove any engagements he would have 
taken againft France and Spain, and in 
favor of the houfe of Auftria -, tho we were 
kfs concerned, by any national intereft^ 
than any other power that took part in the 
wrar, either then, or afterwards. But this 
prince was far from taking a part beyond 
that which the particular interefls of Eng^ 
land and Holland, and the general intereft 
of Europe, necelTarily required. Pique 
mufl have no more a place than afFeftion, 
in deliberations of this kind. To have 
engaged to dethrone Philip, out of refentr 
ment to Lewis the fourteenth, would have 
been a refolution worthy of Charles the 
twelfth, king of Sweden, who facrificed 
his country, his people, and himfelf at lafl, 
to his revenge. To have engaged to con*- 
quer the Spanifh monarchy for the houfe 
of Aufbria, or to go, in favor of that fa*- 
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mily, one ftep beyond thofe that were nc- 
ceflary to keep this houfe on a foot of rivalry 
yrith the other, would have been, as 1 have 
l^inted, to ad: the part of a vafTal, not of 
an ally. The former pawns his ftate, and 
ryins his fubjedts, for the intereft of his 
fuperior lord, perhaps for his lord's humor, 
or his pafllon : the latter goes no further 
than his own interefts carry Wm ; nor makes 
war for thofe of another, nor even for his 
own if they are remote and contingent, 
as if he fough( pro aris et focis, for his re- 
ligion, his liberty, and his property. A-' 
greeably to thefe principles of good policy, 
we entered into the war that began on the 
death of Charles the fecond : but we foon 
departed from them, as I Ihall have occa,* 
fion to obferve in confidcring the ftate of 
things, at this remarkable conjuncture, in 
a view of ftrength. 

Let me recall here what I have faid 
fomewhere elfe. They who are in the 
finking fcale of the balance of power do 
not eafily, nor foon, come off from the 
habitual prejudices of fuperiority over their 
neighbours, nor from the confidence that 
fuch prejudices infpire. From the year one 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty feven, to 
the end of that century, France had been 

T 4 conftantly 
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conftantly in arms, and her arms had bech . 
fuccefsful. She had fuftained a war, with-* 
out any confederates, againft the principal 
powers of Europe confederated agaiaft her, 
and had finifhed it with advantage on every 
fide, juft before the death of the king of 
Spain. She continued armed after the 
peace, by fea and land. She increafed her 
forces, whilft other nations reduced theirs ; 
and was ready to defend j or to invade her 
neighbours whilft, their confederacy being 
diffolved, they were in no condition to in- 
vade her, and in a bad oiie to defend thenl- 
felves, Spain and France had- now one 
t/ common caufe. The eleftors of Bavaria 
-and Cologne fupported it in Germany : the 
duke of Savoy was ah ally;' the -duke, of 
Mantua a vaflal of the two crowhs in 
Italy. In a word, appearances were for- 
midable on that fide-, and. if a diftruft of 
ftrength, on the fide of the confederacy, 
had induced England and Holland to com- 
pound with France for a partition of the 
Spanifli fucceffion, there feemed to be ftill 
greater reafon for this diftruft after the ac- 
ceptation of the will, the peaceable and 
ready fubmiffion of the entire monarchy of 
Spain to Philip, and all the meafiires taken 
to fecure him in this pofleffion. Such ap- 
pearances might w?ll impofe. They did 
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fo on many, and on none more than on the 
French themfelves, who engaged with great 
confidence and fpirit in the war ; when they 
found it, as they might well expeft it would 
be, unavoidable. The ftrength of France 
however, tho great, was not fo great as the 
French thought it, nor equal to the efforts 
they undertook to make. Their engage- 
ment, to maintain the Spanifh monarchy 
entire. under the dominion of Philip, ex- 
ceeded their ffrength. Our engagement, 
to procure fome out-fkirts of it for the 
houfe of Auftria, was not in the fame dif- 
proportion to our ftrength. If I fpeah 
pofitively on this occafion, yet I cannot be 
accufed of prefumption ; becaufe, howdif- 
putable foever thefe points might be when 
they were points of pohtical fpeculation^ 
they are fuch no lodger, and the judgment 
I make is diftated to me by experience. 
France threw herfelf into the finking fcale, 
when flie accepted the will. Her fcale 
continued to fink during the whole courfe 
of the war, and might have been kept by 
the peace as low as the true intereft of Eu- 
rope required. What I remember to have 
heard the duke of Marlborough fay, be- 
fore he went to take on him the command 
of the army in the Low Countries in one 
ihoufand Jeven hundred and two, proved 

true. 
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true. The French mifreckoned very much, 
if they made the fame comparifon between 
thdr troops and thofe of their enemies, as 
they had made in precedent wars. Thofe 
that had been oppofed to them, in the lad, 
were raw for the moft part when it began, 
the Britifh particularly : but they had been 
difciplined, if I may fo, by their defeats. 
They were grown to be veteran at the 
peace of Ryfwic, and.tho many had been 
difbanded, yet they had been difbanded 
lately : fo that even thefe were eafily fqrmed 
a-new, and the fpirit that had been railed 
continued in ^1. Supplies of men to re- 
cruit the armies were more abundant on the 
fide of the confederacy, than on that of the 
two crowns : a neceflary confequence of 
which it fcemed to be, that thofe of the 
former would grow better, and thofe of 
the latter worfe, in a long, extenfive, and 
bloody war. I believe it proved fo -, and 
if my memory does not deceive me, the 
French were forced very early to fend re- 
cruits to their armies, as they fend flaves 
to their galleys. A comparifon between 
thofe who were to direft the councils, and 
to condud: the armies on both fides, is a 
talk it would become me little to undertake. 
The event Ihewed, that if France had had 
her Conde', her TurennEj, or her Lux- 
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EMBTJRG, to oppofe to the confederates •, the 
confederates mi^t have oppofed to her, 
with equal confidence, theif Euoene of 
Savoy, their Marlbqrough, or their St a- 
RENBE^LG. But there is one obfervation I 
cannot forbear to make. The alliances 
were concluded, the quotas were fettled, 
and the feafon for taking the field ap* 
proached, when king William ^ied. The 
(Bvent could not fail to occafipn feme con* 
ftemation on one fide, and to give feme 
hopes on the other j for, notwithftanding 
the ill fuccefs with which he made war ge- 
nerally, he was looked upon as the fole 
centre of union that could keep together 
the great confederacy then fe)rming : and 
how much the French feared, from his life, 
had appeared a fe^ years before, in the 
extravagant and indecent joy they exprefled 
on a falfe report of his death. A Ihort 
time ihewed how vain the fears of fome, 
and the hopes of others were. By his death, 
the duke of Marlborough was raifed to 
the head of the army, and indeed of the 
confederacy: where he, a new, a privat* 
man, a fubjed, acquired by merit and by 
management a more deciding influence, than 
high birth, confirmed authority, and even 
die crown of Great Britain, had given tfll 
king William. Not only all ^ paiti 
' ■ ^ of 
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of that vaft machine, the grand alliance, 
were k^pt more compaft and. entire -, but a 
more rapid and vigorous motion was given 
to the whole : and, inftead of languifh- 
ing or difaftrous campaigns, we faw every 
icene of the war full of adtion. All thofe 
wherein he appeared, and many of thofe 
wherein he was not then an aftor, but abettor 
however of their aftion, were crowned with 
the moft triumphant fuccefs. I take with 
pleafure this opportunity of doing juftice to 
that great man, whofe faults I knew, whofe 
virtues I admired ; and whofe memory, as 
the greateft general and as the greateft mi- 
nifter that our country or perhaps any other 
has produced, I honor. But befides this, 
the obfervation I have made comes into my 
fubjed:, fince it ferves to point out to your 
lordfhip the proof of what I faid above, 
f that France undertook too much, when 
\ fhe undertook to maintain the Spanilh mon- 
' archy entire in the poffeffion of Philip : 
and that we undertook no more than what 
was proportionable to our ftrength, when 
we undertook to weaken that monarchy by 
difmembering it, in the hands of a prince 
of the-houfe of Bourbon, which we had 
been difabled by ilLfortune.and worfe con- 
4u£l to keep but of them. It may be faid 
^hax xhe great fuccefs of the confederates 

againft 
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againft France proves that their generals 
were fuperior to' her's, but not that their 
forces and their national ftrength were fo % 
that with the lame force with which ihe 
was beaten, fhe might haVe been vi<5toripusi 
that if fhe had Jieen fo, or if the fuccefs of 
the war had varied, or been lefs decifive 
againft her in Germany, in the Low Coun- 
tries, and in Italy, as it wasaii Spain, Jicr 
ftrength would hive appeared fufficient; 
and that of the confederacy ihfufficient^ 
Many things may* be urged to deftroy this 
reafoning : ; I content myfelf-with one. 
France could not long have made even the 
unfuccefsful efforts fhe did make, if Eng- 
land and Holland had done what it is un- 
deniable they ."had |lrength to - do.5 if be- 
fides pilhging, I do not fay - conqtieringt 
the Spanifh Weft Indies, they had hindered 
the French from 'going to the South Sea } 
as they did aiinualiy during the whole 
courfeof the' war without the leaft molefta- 
tion, and from: whence they imported into 
France in that time as much filver and gold 
as the v/hole "fpecies of that kingdom 
amounted to.* With this immenfe. and 
conftant fupply'_;bf wealth France was re- 
duced iii.;effe£b'jt6 .bankruptcy .before, the 
end of the 1iiraflr;o7 1;Jaw mudirfooncr muft 
fhe haVC'jbeepfifdr i^ this . fuppljrrhad been 
'.■ J kept 
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kept from her ? The cofifeffion of France 
hcrfelf is on my ficje. She confeflcd her 
inability to fuppart what flic had undcr-r 
tsktny when fhe fiied for peace as early as 
tht year one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix. She made her utmofl cflSDrts to an-« 
fwct the expe&ation of the Spaniards, and 
to keep their monarchy CTtire, When ex- 
pedence had made it evident that this . was 
beyond her power, fhe thought herfclf ju-^ 
flified to the Spanifh nation^ in confenting 
to a partition, and was^ ready to conclude 
z peace with the allies on^^ the principles of 
daeir grand alliance. But as France feen^ 
to flatter herfelf, till experience made her 
dcfirous to abandon an entcrprife that exf 
ceeded her flrength; you will find, my 
lord, that her enemies began to flatter 
themfclves in their turn, and to form 
defigns and take engagements that ex^ 
ceeded theirs. Great Britain was drawn 
into thefe engagements little by little ; for 
I do not remember any parliamentary dcr 
claration for continuing the war till Philip 
fhould be dethroned, before the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and fix : and then 
fuch a declaration was judged neceflary to 
fecond the refolution of our minillers and 
our allies, in departing from the principles 
of the grand alliance, andinpropofing not 

only 
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only the reduftion of the French, but tho 
conquelt of the Spanifh monarchy, as thft 
objects of the war. This new plto had 
takep place, and we had begun to a6i: upon 
it, two years before, when the treaty with 
Portugal was concluded, and the archduke 
CflARLfes, now emperor, was fent into 
Portugal firll, and into Catalonia after<» 
wards, and was acknowledged and fup» 
ported as king of Spain. 

When your lordihip perufes the anec^ 
dotes of the times here fpoken of, and cc»> 
fiders the courfe and event of the great war 
which broke out on the death of the king 
of Spain, Charles the fecond, and was 
ended by die treaties of Utrecht and Rad- 
ftat ; you will find, that in order to form 
a true judgment on the whole you muft 
confider very attentively the great change 
made by the new plan that I have men'^ 
tioned ; and compare it with the plan c^ 
the grand alliance, relatively to the gene- 
ral intereft of Europe, and the particular 
intereft of your own country. It will not, 
becaufe it cannot, be denied, that all th^ 
ends of the grand alliance might have been 
obtained by a peace in one thoufand ieven 
hundred and fix. I need not recall the 
events of that> and of tht precedent years 

of 
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of the war. Not only the anns of France 
had been defi^ated on every fide ; but the 
inward ftate of that kingdom wa3^ already 
more exhaufted than it had ever been. She 
went on indeed, but fhe ib^^ger^ and 
reeled under the bjurden of the war^ . Our 
condition, I ^ak of Great Britain, was 
not quite fo b^: but the charge of the 
war increa^d annually upon. us. ^ It was 
evident that this charge muft coimnue to 
increafe, and it was no lefs evident that our 
nation was unable to bear it without f^ng 
icon into fuch diftreis, and cpntra&iog 
fnch debts, as we have feen an4 fek, and 
ftill feel. .TheX)utch neither 're^jained 
their trade, nor ovei'-loaded it withr taxes. 

^ •■■ft*.--* 

They foon altered the proporti<^ ^jf, their 
quotas, and.vi/«riS deficient even after this 
alteration in them. But, however, it 
muft be allowed, that they exerted their 
whole ftrength -, and they and we paid the 
whole charge of the war. Since therefore 
by fuch efforts, as could not be continued 
any longer, without oppreffing ?nd impo- 
yerifhing thefe nations to -a degree that 
no intereft except that of their very being, 
nor any engagement of aflifting an alliance 
totis viribusc:an. require, France -was re- 
duced,- and all fhe ends of * die ■ war - were 
become attainable.-, . it wiU be >y/^.t^, your 
.^3 lordmip*s 
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lordfliip's while to . confider why thd trtie 
ufe was not iriade of the fticcefs of the con- 
federates againft France and Spaing and 
why a peace was not concluded in the fifth 
year of the war* When your lordlhip con- 
fiders this^ ,you will compare in youi* 
thoughts What the ftatc of Europe Would 
have been j and that of your own country 
might have befen^ if the plan of the grand 
alliance had been purfued ; with the poffi- 
ble as well as certain^ the contingent as 
Well as neceflary, confequences of chang- 
ing this plan in the manner it was changed* 
You Will be of opinion, I think, and it 
feem^ to me, after more than twenty years 
of recolledlion, re-exarnination, and reflec*' 
tion^ that impartial pofterity muft be of the 
fame opinion ; you will be of opinion, 1 
think,, that the war was wife and juft before 
the change, becaufe neceflary to maintain 
that equality among the powers of Europe 
on which the public peace and common 
profperitj^ depends : and that it was unwife 
and unjuft after, this change, becaufe un- 
neceflary tothisend, and dire£tcd to other 
and to contrary ends. You will be guided 
by undeniable fadts to difcover, through all 
the falfe cdk>rs which have been laid^, 
and which deceived many at the timft that 
.the war,, after this change, Jbosamc a war 
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of palTion, of ambition, of arrarice, and of 
private intercft ; the private inteireft of par-f 
ticular perfons and particular Hates ^ to 
which the general intereft of Europe wa» 
fecrificed fa enti^rely, that if the terms in^-; 
fifted on by the confederates had bttti 
granted, nay if even thofe which France 
was reduced to grant, in one thpufand fe-^ 
ven hundred and ten, had been accepted, 
fiich a new fyftem of power wouM have been 
created as might have expofed the balance 
of this power to deviations, and die peace 
of Europe to troubles, not inferior to thofe 
that the war was defigned, when it began, 
to. prevent. Whilft you obfervc this in 
general, you will find particular occafion 
to lament the fate of Great Britain, in the 
ttiidft of triumphs that have been founded 
fo high. She had triumphed indeed; to the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fix 
inclufively : but what were her triumphs 
afterwards ? What was her fuccefs after flic 
proceeded on the new plan ? I ftiali fay 
(bmething on that head immediately. Here 
let me only fay, that the gloiy of -taking 
.towns, and winning battles, is to be mea- 
fured by the utility that refults f^om thofe 
viftories. Vi6tories, thatteing honor tt) 
3thc arms, may bring fliame to the coun- 
idls, of . agnation* To wiiv.a battk, to 
^■^ w take. 
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take i te^hi is iht glory i>f a general, and 
«F art atitty . Of this glory wc hid a ver^ 
Jfefge ffiir6 in the cdurfe of the wan fetrf 
tijfe glory of a fiiitioh is to pix)pbrtiori the 
<fhds fhe prop6fesj t6 hor iht^rtft and h^f 
ftrength ; thi rfitans /he ernployi, to tKd 
fends fhe pro^ofesj and the vigor Aid' 
eierts; to Both. Of thJs ^ry, I appre*^ 
fftfn'd, i^(fe havd fed tfery Mle to boaft afc 
dil^ ilifiil^, ihd fi^ictrlaHy ih thereat cori^ 
jirfifturfe of "vtrhtch I :im ^eaRin^. The rea*- 
ibfiS of'ahnbltioh,^ aH^'arrce, and private in^ 
iifcft, which ehgagid thfe ^ihcis and ftates 
bf ihe C6hfedef-^y tb Stp^ti from the prin- 
ciples of tKe gt'iftd aflKanct, were ho reaforts 
for GtHt l^ritam. Shfe h€Ith*r expcftid 
rifif defif Ai 4h^ arin^ ftidrfe thaii whit ftrb 
niight hiaivfe' Obtained by aiSiermg to thofe 
^frAdi^es*. What hurried 6ur nation theri, 
-ijfrifli fo nrrwch j|)if it and ardbr, into thofe 
t)f the riiS*r plih ? Your lofdfhip will atf^ 
{w6t thi^ c^eftioii to ydui^lf,' I believe, 
by th« ^f^u<Sk&^ and rafflrfiefi of party; 
!^ the' ihfluiincx that Ac fifff fucceOes df 
&tt tonftStritQ vtffms gave to' bur nfiinifferrf 5 
vtfiS thd'popularit)^ tftat they gaVe, if I iriay 
fay {b; t6 the war ; by ainiSeiW, antS freflr ti* 
fdntnietft^, which the iinjuff iwid* viokiit 
uftrf pat56iis^, m flwrti the wholi- ibhdufl: 6f 
l^^^Ws > th^ ^*t5ftnth (Cfr m^ yizti togd- 

U ^ ther. 
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ther, his haughty treatment of other princes 
and flatesy and even the ftj^le of his court, 
had created ; and^ to mention no more,^ by 
a notion, groundlefs but prevalent, that' he 
was and would be mafter as long as his 
grandfon was kkig of Spain, and that there 
could be no effefhial meafure taken, tho 
the grand alliance fuppofed that there might, 
to prevent a future union t)f the two mon* 
narchies, as long as a prince of the houie 
.of Bourbon fat on the Spaniib throne* That 
fuch a notion fhoukl have prevailed, in the 
firft confufion of thoughts which the death 
and will of Charles the fecond produced, 
among the generality of snen, who faw the 
fleets and armies of France take poflef&on 
of all the parts of , the Spanish - monarchy, 
is not to be wondered at by thofe that 
confider how ill the generality of mankind 
are informed, how incapable they are of 
judging, and yet how ready to pronounce 
judgment ; in fine, how inconfiderately 
they follow one another in any pcrpular 
opinion which the Jieadfi . of party broach, 
^ or to which the firft appearances of things 
have given occafion. But, even at this time, 
the councils of England and Holland did 
. not entertain this notion. They adted on 
•^ quite another, as might be Ihewn in many 
infiances, if any other befides that of the 

grand 
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^and alliance was neceflary. When theie 
councils .therefore ieemed to entertain this 
notion afterwards, and a&ed and took en^ 
gagements to a£t upon it, we nuift con- 
clude that they had other motives. They 
ccHild not have thefc -, for they knew, that 
as the Spaniards had been driven by the two 
treaties of partition to give their monarchy 
to a prince of the houfe of Bourbon, Co they 
were driven into the arms of France by the 
war that we made to force a third upon 
them, if wse afted rightly on the prin- 
ciples of the/grand allianoe, ifeey afted 
rightly on thdfe of the will : and if we 
could not avoid making an ofFenfive war, 
at the -expence of forming and maintaining 
a vaft confederacy, they could not avoid 
purchafing the protedion and affiftance of 
France in a defenfive war, and efpecially 
in the beginning of it, according to what 
I have • ibmewhcre obfervcd already, by 
yielding to the authority and admitting the 
influence of that court in all the affairs of 
. their government. Our minifters knew 
therefore, that if any inference was to be 
drawn from the iiril: part of this iiotion, it 
wa^ for fiiorfiening, not prolonging, the war^ 
for delivering the Spaniards as foon as pof- 
jfible from habits of union and intimacy with 
ivrancc ; not for continuing them under the 
.. r.A' U ^ .: fame 
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fame necefiky, ^ fay. ler^ck of titnc tfat^ 
habits fhould be- con^rmed. A& -to the Ut>. 
ter part of this notion, t\^. hftew^ that k 
was falfe, and fiUy. (xAH^^Hi uho beft ^^. 
tpred ingeiiious wild man i::tavier< koew^ 
might be in the right, wiutn He Jai4» la 
fome of his poems at that timt^ - 

^* -*- An Auftrian prince alone 

^^ Is fit to nod upon a Spanifti throne.^ 

■ • - » 

The fetting af\ Apftrigp. priflcq^uppR it 
*as, nodoufet, thefur^expfl^eqgtQpfc- 
vent an union pf the twf^ ffl^ftfphj^f gi^ 
France and Spain. ; juft 4s. fettipg % P5te€% 
^f the houfc of Bourbon on tlji(§5 tt^r9n^ 
was the fureft e3Cpedient to px«Y/en| *n:ii|>joi| 

of the Imperial and Spaniiji <JtP^Bft. ftWr 
it was equally falfc to fay^ in e^ijief ejjfe^ 
that this was the fole expecji^ftt. Jt. woyl^ 
be no paradox, but a propofifton e^fily 
proved, to advance, that if th§k: MtiiQJ^ 
had been effeftually provided 4g^nftj t^« 
general intereft.of Europe would hay« bf^o 
little concerned whether? h ilip or Ch arlm 
had nodded at Madrid. It would; be iikeT 
wife no paradox to fay, that the continr 
gcncy of uniting Erance and Spain under 
the fame prince appeared mote remote, 
dbout the middle of the laft gr^at war, 

a wbcir 
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vihtn the dfeftk^bhement of Philip in favor* 
of CHARtHS was made a condition of peace 
finequ^ ifioft, than the contingency of aft 
uttion of th6 Imperial and Spanifh crowns* 
Nay, I know not whether it would be a"^ 
paradox to affii^m, that th€ expedient that 
was taken, and that was always obvious to' 
be taken, of eitduding Philip and his race 
from the fucceiEon of France, ; by creating' 
an Intereft in; AH'the other princes of the 
blood, and by confequence a party in 
France kfelf, for their exclufioHj whenever 
th^ cafe fhould happen, was not in it's na*^ 
ture mwe effeftual than any that could haVc 
been takeri : and fome nmift have been tft^ 
keft, not ohly' to ekclude Charles froini 
the empire wheiiever the cafe fhould hap*- 
pen thit happened foon, the death of Mi 
brother Joseph Without iffue ffjalc, but hi$ 
pofterrty likewise in all future vacancies ctf 
the Imperial throne. The expedient that 
was taken againft Philip at the treaty ef 
Utrecht, they who oppofed the peace at- 
tempted to ridicule ; but fome of them have 
had occafioh fihce that time to fee, tho the 
cafe has hot happened, how effefliual it 
would have been if it had : and he, who 
Ihouid go about to ridicule it after our e»- 
perieniJi?, woiild only makehimfelf ridicu- 
k)us. No^thftanding ali Ai^^ he, who 

U 4 tranfports 
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tranfports himfclf back ?Q tha^ time, muft 
acknowledge, il^at thepoj^fcderated powprR> 
in general could pot but be of Garth's. 
jnind, and think it mpr^ agreeable to the 
common intprep: of Europe, ^h^t a branch of 
Auftria, than ^b^^nch;9f Bourbon, ibould 
gather the Span^fh fu(:ceiIIon, and that the 
maritime powers, as they are called imper- 
tinently (enough with rcfpe^.to the fupe^ 
riority of ,Gjreat Britain, . naightthipk it was 
for their jparticularintereft to^have a prince, 
dependant fpr fproe tinae ai^ jeaft on them^ 
king of Spayi, rafhejr thaji a pri^^e whofe 
dependapp^j 4s long as he ih^odyin any* 
n9uft]>^n^turpllyonFr.ance, .. Idp 
as fonie hiye;4^i^r.fl priQCe whofe family 
Tyias an 9)4 ^lly^ jather than a prince whofe 
family w?^?^ appld enerny y bec^e I lay no 
weight on the. gratitude pf princes, and am 
^$ much perfuaded that an Auftrian king 
pf jSpaii) wpuld have made us returns of 
(that fort iR bo other proportion than of his 
wantpf us,^s I am that? Philip and his 
jrace will make no other returns of the fame 
fort to Frapce, If this affair had been en- 
tire, thefefofe, on the death of the king of 
Spain •, if we had made no partftion, nor 
he any wjll^ ^ whole monarchy pf Spain 
would have been the pri;^e to be fought for ; 
jn4 our 'vf ilhes^ and fyqii ^ffprts ^ we were 
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;s^Iei;o make, in the moft uiq)rovided condi- 
tion iTMi^nabhj muft have^een oii the fide: 
of Aui}:m« But i£ was far from being entire. 
A prince of theioufc of Auftria might have 
been on the fpbtv before die^king of Spai» 
4ledi to gather his fucceflion^ -but inftead 
of this a prince of the houfe of . Bourbon 
was there foon afterwards, and took pof- 
fcflion of the whole monarchy, to which he 
had bet^n called by the lateking's will, and 
by the Voice of the Spanifli nation. The 
councils, of ^England and Holland therefore 
preferred very , wifely, by their engagement 
in the grand alliance, what^was more praC'^ 
ticabk tho lefs eligible, to what they deemed 
more eli^ble, hut faw Ixcome by the 
courfe of events j if not abfolutely imprafli- 
.caWe, yet an enterprife of more length, mor^ 
43ifBculty, and. greater expence of blood 
and treafure, than thefe nations were able 
to bear •, or than they ought to bear, when 
their f^jcvirity and that of the reft of Europe 
.might be fviffidently provided for at a 
fCheaper rate, .. If the confederates could not 
.obtain, jby the force of their arms, the ends 
of the war, laid down in the grand alliance, 
to wh^t purpofe would it be to l!ipulate for 
more? And if they were able to obtain 
jbeft, it w^s evident that, whilft they dif^ 
iwroljwed the Spaniih monarchy, they 
:. r ^ muft 
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tnuft reduce thp power ofi^ France: ' Thia 
happened V thrSLow Countries ime con-*^ 
qtiercd y-'ibd Ffencb werit dHveo out of 
Germany and^Xbd^ : »Qdf fi«t«jiik' ^ four^ 
tKcnth, w]^liad&r ibixg^ arid To lately fyi 
niankind.2lt xkfiiance^ >wai( reduced to ^iu<i 
forpeacc.'-- ■■. ■'- " ■ : . • . .j 

• ' ,•> 1/ w > . J .A ;- ••/ 

. If it had been granted Jum in oine tiiob^ 
&nd i!bv)en Jbuiodredl and ^i on^^^^^^hac hoi 
miift it harerbechi grzntedb ? The iaiiie& li«d 
already in thcirij^usiver aUM^e^ftatcs^lhat 
wece to cpmpffifta tbe n^afonaMe^ famfaSi^ 
&r the eoipevat:;:! I .&yf 'ib iheirpo^f i 
iftfi(»uie tho.J^apks' ahd'iSkiil^ ^Mer($ ik^ 
^iftuaUy TedscQsfl at thapkina(i^c<^r>the^^$rL 
puUkMTO^ tlie Frdncii o(i^ of I&%y' and^ t^ 
^ifpofidd^nof idietpecqile p£ thofe k^d(imsi<» 
'troriQdcredj.itMTOB piain tiie.alKes.l}light r^ 
diice them when they pieafedv • Th^ coil- 
federate. itims.were fupeoior till then in 
Spainy andfevsraEpftovinte^aCkridwledgcd 
£hakles the third. < If die rfeft-Kad been 
-yieldedta him tiy treaty, alt thatthe newplan 
ieqmred, had -been obtained; If tkeFrench 
.would not: yet have abandoned Philh*, 
as welmL fasund that the Cai^liainid would 
not even wben oairiarmy. was ^ac Madrid, ^1 
that the old'^ap!, die pl^an^'df the grand aU 
Jiance reqaixxidv bad bpen ^obtained y h^t 

ftiU 
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ftiJl J^rftj^pe aad Sp^in ha4 given nothing Xi^ 
pupchgie a peace, and they were in circ\in>» 
fl:an(^es not to expe6t it without purchaling; 
ix. They woul4 have purchafed it, noy lord; 
Qnd France, as w^U a^ Spain^ wpuld havf 
(jpfitFibuted a larger fhare pf the price, ra^ 
th??r chap continue the war, in her exhauited 
9^^tq. Such a treaty of peace would hav#. 
been a third treaty gf partition indeed, but; 
v^ftly prekr^bl^ tp the twg f<?nner. Thct 
gfcgit obje<^ion to the former was drawii^ 
from that ^onfiderable increafe of dprnioi^fti 
which the grown gf Frajnae, ajt^d aot a 
branch gf th^ houfe gf Bourbgn, acquired 
by thc^m, I know what may be faid Ipeci-i 
eufly QHOttgh tg p^rfuad^ that (uch an *v\^ 
creafer gf dorpinign wouW not hav^ a\iig-* 
menced* but would rather have weakened 
the power gf France, and what exam^i^ 
may he drawn frgm hiilgry to countenanco 
fuch an ofpinion. I know likcwife, that the 
compaft figure of France, and the cooti? 
guity gf all her prorince*, make a rcry ef* 
fcn^ial part of the force of her monarckyv 
Had the defigns of Chakxes ^e eightj^ 
Lbwis the twelfth^ Fkajucis. the firffc, and 
Hj^Hr Y thefecond, iaecceds^ thedDixumons 
«f France would have been more extenfivc^ 
und I beUeYe the fhmgtliQl^ her monajdif 
wh44 liave iwtt k&. i bract iometimci 

thought 
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bought that even the lofs of the battle of 
Su Qucntin, which obliged Henry the: 
fecond to Pceal the duke of Guise with his 
army out of Italy, was in this refpeft no 
wihflfppy event. But the reafoning which 
is good» I think, when applied to thofe 
tSmeis, will not hold when applied to ours, 
*id to the cafe I confider here; the ftatc 
^ France, the ftate of her neighbours, and 
Ae* whole conftitutidn of Europe being fo 
<*trfefnely diffetent. The obgeitipn there- 
fiafe to the two treaties of partition had a 
#eal weight. : The power of Finance, deemed 
^resAf exorbitant, Would' haVe been in- 
creafed by this acceflion of dominion, in 
the hand& of I^xwis the fourteenth : and 
the ufe he intended to make of it, by keep- 
ing kaly and Spain in^ awe, appears in the 
ddrticle that gave him the ports on the Tuf- 
€an costft, and the province of Gui][)ufeoa. 
CFhis? kingWiLLi AM might, and, Iqueftion 
not, did fee 4 but that prince migh^ think 
tbo, that for this very reafon Lewis the 
fourteenth would adhere, . in all events, tQ 
tfe treaty of partition : and that thefc con- 
fcquences were more remote, and would 
be leis dangerous, than thofe of making no 
partition at. alL The partition, even the 
worft that mij^t have beea made, by a 
treaty of ^eace in one>thou&nd ibateft Juin- 
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dred and fix, would have been the very re* 
vcrfc of this. France would have been* 
weakened, and her enemies ftrengthened, 
by her conceflionsi on the fide of the Lo\ir, 
Countries, of Germany, and Savoy. If ai 
prince of her royal family had remained in 
poflejQion of Spain and the Weft-Indies, no 
advantage would have accrued to her by it, 
and eflfedual bars would have been oppofed 
to an union of the two monarchies. The 
houfe of Auftria would have had a reafoh- 
able , fetisfaftion for that fliadow of rights 
which a former partition gave her. She 
had no other after the will of Charles the 
fecond : and this may be jiiftly termed a 
fhadow, fince England, Holland^and France 
could confer no real right to the Spanilh 
fucceflion, nor to any part of it. She had 
declined acceding to that partition, before 
France departed from it, and would have 
preferred the Italian provinces, without 
Sp^n and the Weft-Indies, to Spain aiid 
the Weft-Jndies without the Italian pro- 
vinces. The Italian provinces would havp 
fallen to her fliare by this partition. Thfe 
particular demands of England and Hol- 
land would have fuffered no difficulty, and 
thofe that we were obliged by treaty to 
make for others would have b^en eafy.to 
adjuft. Would not this have been enough. 
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tnylord, for tht publit ftCufity, fbf thtf 
tpihmon irttcfeft, and f6l- thegldry of onf 
arms ? T6 have humbfed aCfi'(iTetkr(!:ed, ift 
Svfe campaigns, A p6^tr thdt h&A cftlf dAfed 
ind infulted Euf5pfe almaft forty yeafs ; t6 
Bave reftored, in fo lliOrt ^ titne, the ba- 
lance of povSrer ill Eufcrpe to ^ fuffidttit 
poirtt 6f equality, ^fttf it ha:d b^eft more* 
than fifty years, thit is from the treaty of 
Weftphalia, in i gf'adud deviation frOrfr tWi 
point ; in fhoft to have retrieved, in otit 
thoufand feven hundred and ^*, a: gitrrt 
that was become dcfpef ate at th^f begtnnirig 
of the century. To have done aft tfiris, be- 
fore the war had exhaufted otif fti*6ngtfr, 
was the uthioft fure that any man ctJufrfd^* 
fire who intended the public good dbtte: 
and no honcft reafon ever was, nor tvtr 
will be given, why the war was pfotraft^d 
any longer •, why we neither ma^de peace 
after afhort, vigorous, and fuccefsful wa^ 
nor put it entirely out of the power of 
l^ra^ce to continue at any f:iZ6 a lon'g Ort'd. 
1 bave faid> and it is true, that this had H^n 
entirely out of her power, if We* h^d giVen 
greater interruption to the corttffK^eef of Oild 
and New Spain, and if We h^rf' hindered 
Fra&ice from importing ainnually, ' ftoill the 
yeaV one thoiifand feven huiidfed ^hd tWO, 
fuch iminerife freafures as (fit did i-ftl^^^t 
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hj the Ai^si lh«t fend, mt\i th<( jpcfrmlfllon of 
Spai A^ to. the^ South Sea. k hidis been ad» 
r^inced) add^ i]( a cetilnkm opinion^ thshS 
we were reflrlifl^d by the j^aloufy of thift 
DutcH frcMtt ilfiakhigirte of ^the liberty given 
by t«aty to'thim antf nsy attd Which, with* 
e^it his iti\petikl rmgdfty's leiV^e^ fince wtJ 
^Metcd int6 this^afv^e ftti^t hare! taketiy 
^f iE(aki«g con4*^ete ift thi Spanifli Weft- 
Ifadics. Be tt'fei - Biit to-g<y to the South 
Seas^, tb^ti'^idfe'M^tii if Wfe cttuH, to piihgj 
the Weft-Irtdiei Without making: conquefb 
i^we c6old nttt, tmd, whcthei' we traded or 
whether wt^piflAge*, to hihder- the Fretidi 
from tradfti^ there; wis i trteafore that 
would haVt- gii^^to^ one otrgl\t to think,' nd 
jealoufy to the Dutch, whd ittight^ and it i^ 
to be foppbfed wotdd, have t^n their part 
in thefe expeditions ; or iF it had givcii 
them jealoufy, what could they have re- 
plied when a British rtrinillef had told them : 

* Thatittttriebceaitie'them^tofihdfaukthat 

* We traded ^ith or pillaged the Spanianfe 

* in the Weft-Indies tb the detriment of 

* our common enemy, whifft^wecohnivtd 
^ at them who traded with this enemy^ t6 

* his and their grfcat advantage, agaiiiltbut 

* remonftfances-, and ih violation' rf thfc 
^ condition upon whith Wfe had'^^Ven^ti* 

* ficft augmentarfdn of oiir ibrccs intihe 

* Low 
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♦ IrfOw Cpuntries ?* Wc might? have pur- 
filed thi3: meafute nptwithftaoding any en^ 
gagetpent that we: tx)dk bfi tltel.treaty with 
Portugal, if I remember that treaty right ; 
^ut inffeiui; of this, we wafted our forces, 
9nd fquaiid^red millions after millions in 
fiipporting. our alliance : with this crown^ 
and in purfuing the chimerical project which 
was made the obje& of .this alliance^ I 
call.it cliimeiicaly^becaufe i^ w^as equally fb^ 
tp expeA a revolution iniayor of Charles* 
the third, on the (lender authority, of fuch a 
trifler asthe. admiral /of Cailile x and, wh^ 
fbls failed ^us, tOfhope to conc^er Spain by 
the, affii^nce of the Porti^gue^r -^nd the 
revolt of the Cata^aps. Yet this, was the 
foundaxion upon which the^new plan of the 
war was built^ and fb many ruinous engagc<^ 
ments were taken. 

♦ ■ . ■» 

. The particular motivie^ of private men^ 
as well, as of princes and ftates, to protra6k 
the war; are partly known^ and partly 
guefled, at this. time. . But whenever that 
ftime comes, and I am perfuaded it will 
.come, when their fecret motive^, • their fe- 
cret defigns,. and intrigues, .can be laid 
open, Ij-'prefiime to fay to yourlordlhip 
,that the moft confufed fcene of iniquity, 
^fxd folly, that it is poflible tp imagine, 
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will appear. In the mean while, if yout 
lordlhip cbnfiders dnly the treaty of barrier > 
as liiy lord Tqwnshend figned itj withour, 
nay in truth, againft orders • for the duk^ 
of Marlborough^ tho jbiht plenipoten- 
tiary, did not: if you confider the famous 
preliminaries of one thoufand feven huri- 
dred and nine, which we made a mock- 
fliew of ratifying, tho we knew that they 
would not be accepted •, for fo the marquis 
©f Tor CY had told the penfionary before 
he left the Hague, as the faid marquis ha^ 
affured me very often fince that time : if 
you enquire into the anecdotes of Gertruy- 
dcnberg, and if you conlult 'bth'er authen^ 
tic papers that are extant, your lordflrip 
will fee the policy of the new plan, I think, 
in this light. Tho we had refufed, before 
the war began, to enter into engagements 
for the conqueft of Spain, yet as foon as it 
began, when the reafon of things was ftill 
the fame, for the fuccefs of our firft cam- 
paign cannot be faid to have altered it, we 
entered into thefe very engagements. By 
the treaty wherein we took thefe engage- 
ments firft, Portugal was brought into the 
grand alliance •, that is, ftie confented to 
employ her for mid able forces againft Ph i l ip, 
at the expcnce of England .^nd; Holland, 
provided we would debar orurfelves from 
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making any acquifitiohs, and the hoiife of 
Auftria prOmife, th^t flie fliould acquire 
ihany important places in Spain, ahd an 
immenfe extent of country m America. 
By fuch bargains a^ this, the whole confe- 
cleracy was . formed, ahd held together. 
Such means were indeed effedtual to mul- 
tiply enemies to France and Spain •, but a 
|)rojeft fo extenfive and fo difficult as to 
make many bargains of this kind neceilary, 
and neceflary for a great number of years, 
and for a very uncertain event, was a pro- 
Je6l into which, for this very reaibn, Eng- 
land and Holland (hould not have entered. 
It is worthy your obfcrvation, my lord, that 
" thefe bad barjgains would not haVe been 
continued, as they were almoft to our im- 
mediate ruin, if the war had not been pro- 
trafted under the pretended neceffity of re- 
ducing the whole Spanifh monarchy to the 
obedience of the houfe of Auftria. Now, 
as no other confederate except Portugal was 
.to receive his recompence by any difmenl- 
berment of dominions in Old or New Spain, 
the engagements we took to conquer this 
whole monarchy had no vifible neceflary 
caufe, but the procuring the accefiion of 
this power, that was already neuter, to the 
*grand alliance. This acceflion, as I have 
-faid before, ferved only to make us negledt 
' 2 im- 
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imip€4ia,tc and oertain advantages, fiar xf^ 
mQte and iw^ei:4:^in l^opes; ap4 chufe 1^ 
attempt the conqueft of the $panii0i .^p^^tipn 
.4f mir own vaft expence, y^tiotn W£ tfijj^t 
f|iavc ftarved^ and by Ijtjarving jeduceji 
vbodi ^ Fn^nqfe and than, ;s^t their ex- 
-penqe. 

' I CALLED jBl^eneceffity of reducing t^ 

whcJe Spanifh inonarchy to ji^ qbedienfje 

.of the hpufe of A^ftria> ajpretended n^- 

.ceiTity: ar^d pretended it was> not reali 

^without doi^bt. 3m^ ^ ^ ?p( ^9 thiq|c 

your Ior4ihip ^may go mrth^r) and £ip(i 

;^jme reaibns to jfu^pe^, tb^t .the ppuU9p 

itfelf of this neceljity was.ni5)t vjeiy .tjeal, ip 

the minds of thofe who wge4 if >• 4"r5^ 

minds I would fay of the able men among 

.them ; £2^ that it>was r^ealrin fptne of our 

zealous ^ritifh politicians^ I do tbiem .t^ 

jufti^e to'telieve. Ypur JjOydihipflc^ay fij^ 

.reafons>toXuipe^ perhaps, that this ppiniqp 

-was f^t up rather to qccafion .a div^f^on jrf 

ftJie forces tof JFra^ce, and to ivw-nij[h,pi:^- 

jtences fpr pc^ngipg tl^e w^r jfgr pt^ 

B^^-^itE rthe ye^ one thpufacKi ]ife?an 
I^mkrcsd i^d ..ten, the w^ wffi ^pt .ali^ 
iHri^.^J^rjaiate fiKpefs.ini^ ^fd^itvm 
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be faid therefore, that the defign of con- 
quering this kingdom continued, as well 
as the hopes of fucceeding. But why then 
did the States General refufe, in one thou- 
■fartd ferven hundred and nme, to admit an 
'article m the barrier -treaty, by which they 
would have obliged themfelves to procure 
the whole Spanifh monarchy to the houfc 
of Auftria, • when that zealous politician 
my lotd TowNSHEND prefled them to it? 
If their opinion of the necefEty of carry- 
ing on* the war, till this point could be ob- 
;tained, was real'; why did they rifque the 
4mhienfc advantages given them with fo 
muchprofufegenerbfity by this treaty, ra- 
%crtRan- Confeht to an engagement that 
was fo confornfiable to their opinion ? 
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After the year one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and ten, it will not be faid, I prefume, 
that the war could be fupported in Spain 
'with any profpeft of advantage on our fide. 
•We had fufEciently experienced how little 
dejpendince could be had on the vigor of 
the Pdrtugucfe ; and how firmly the Spanifh 
nation in general, the Caftilians in particu- 
lar, were attached to Philip. Our armies 
Tiad been twice at Madrid, this prince had 
been twice driven from his capital, his rival 
hadheeh thercj. none ftirred in favor of 

-/^ 5 *• the 
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the viftoriousy all wifhed and ?i6bed for the 
vanquilhed. In Ihort, the falflipod of all 
thofe lures,; by which we had beer> enticed 
to make war in Spain, had appealed fuf«- 
ficiently in ope thoufahd feven hunijred and 
fix i but was fo grofly evident in one thour 
fand; feven : hundred and ten, that Mr. 
Craggs, who was fent towards thp end, of 
that year by j Mr. Stanhope into Eng- 
land, on commiffions whiich he executed 
with much good fenfe/ and \much ad- 
drefr4 owned to me, .that, Jn^- Mr. Stan- 
hope's opinioii, andhe.was-n^'tkpt to de: 
fpond of fuccefs^ ^efpocially m the execu- 
tion of his own pipjec^ts, nothing 'could be 
done mpre 1 i^ Spain,^ the general attach- 
ment Qf^*the,pip9|>,le.tb Philip, and their 
^yer|Jop tg Cn^ Lgs c onfidcred : that armies 
of tj«^y^;or!^ 

,Wk ^boujt.th^t.coi^ntjy till dooms-ciay, Co 
he exp;i;ejfe4 I^imf^,., without effeft : that 
,wherev^r,tJbiQjrjCame, jthe people would fub- 
mit to Ch A 84*^^ .the. third out of terror, 

f^i\dy. as 499JS ¥.' ^^y ^^^^ SP^^i proclaim 
,VyHih}f the ^th again out of affeftion : that 
tp'.copquef.S^ai^ required a great army 5 
and to kisepj it, , a gceater.^ 
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.^) Was. it poflible, after this, to thii?k in 
good earneft of conquering Sjp^n^ and 

X 3 could 
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CotiM' they be in gixDd krncft W=ho ctortri- 
iiued'td' hold' the ftme'laft^agej ted ^6 
irffift 6ri tfib fb'ihefiifeaWfes? G^kil^^ 
be fo ih thcifoAb^ing; year,' vfheti titt eili- 
peror Jt«£F^H died ? Ci^Aftt'irs ^s bcfeon^ 
then the fble* forviVitig m^B^ hf the iiottft 
df Auftria, and ^ucceedei to'thfe^tnpire M 
Well ais to dl the hereditary dq'mihiohs ijf 
that iahiily. Could they tc in eaffeft whia 
feaintiihed, cVt*n in thiis rbrfitiri<aiite,^^hkt 
'^^ no peate could be fafe, j^ottorable, tilr 
*« laftirig, ib lo-rigaisfhethij^tioTftidf S^^^ 
'*« ancl the Weft-IhdifcS reittkirt^ in th^ 
/^ pofleflion bf Wy braiich of -^e hbrire bf 
'** WrW^*\Didl^eyWi*ihthrattHXRxlEi 
'iiiould Be emi^for attd^fegttf $pain-? lii 
thU projea: tKejr t^rouldliliVfeli^ the illlei 

againft fheiii. Did tl3|[: Jtfcin' tb 'ciiir 
'duke of ISavoy to the »o#n i^f %^ bV 
to bellbw it on foitie ot^iir p^^^} ^n xhh 
projeft they would hwe hdd tiis rmptrijfl 
majcfty agairtft'theni, In 'cither ^afc thfe 
*confecleracy would h^Ve bi*fch brOkiifi : land 
'how thbn w0Ul(l they ^haV^e pbhtintfed the 
war? Did theyffie^n nodiirig, br'diti they 
'mean JbmttHing more l9:iin'i^ dwnbi^ 
fomething more thaji to redtice^fe fcxorbi- 
tant ppwef of France, ^d to force the 
whole Spanilh iHonarchy^Wt '^HHe houfe 

^ofBcJufbon? / ' ^ - • ^ 
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Both thefe ends might have been ob- 
t^iijed at Gertruydenberg. Why were they 
npt obtained ? Head the preliminaries of 
one thouiand feven hundred and nine, which: 
were made tlie foundation of this treaty^ 
Inform yourfelf of what paffed there, and 
obferve what followed. Your lordfliip wil| 
remain aftoni^ed. I remain fp every tinje 
i refleft uppn them, thp I faw thefe things 
at no very great distance, even whilft they 
were in tranfaftion ; and tho I know moft 
certainly that France loft, two years before, 
by the little Ikill and addrefs of her princi- 
pal * minifter, jn anfwering pyertures made 
jduri^ng the fiege of Lifle by ^a princip|.^ 
perfpn among the alliejs, fuch an ppportu- 
jtiitv, and fuch a correlpopdence, as would 
have remoyea fopie of thp obliacles that la] 
npw in Wr way/ have prcycQted others, ani 
have j)rpcured hi^r peace. An equivalent 
for the thirty-feventh article of the pr^fi^- 
minanes, tiiat is, for the ceffion of Spain 
and the Weft- Indies, was the point to bp 
'difcu|red at Gertruydei\berg. Naples aii^ 
$icily, ^or ev?(i Naples and Sai^dinia wpiilH 
have contented the French, at leaft they 
vpuld h^y^ accepted thiem 2^ the equlva- 
Tent, Buys and V AND EiipyssENy who 

.^* CfJ^ MIL LARD. 

X 4 treated 
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treated with them, reported this to the 
minifters of the allies : and it was upon this 
occafion that the duke of Marlborough, 
a3 Buys himfelf told me, took immediately 
the lead, and congratulated the aflembly on 
the near approach of a peace ; faid, that 
Jince the Frencli were, in this difpofition, ' 
it was time to confider wh|it further de- 
mands IJiould be made upon them, accord- 
ing to the liberty referved in the prelimi- 
naries; and exhorted all the minifters of 
the allies to adjuft their feveral ulterior pre- 
tenfions, ^d tp prepare their demand?. 

This proceeding, and what followed, put 
mc in mind of that of the Romans with the 
Carthaginians. The former were refolved 
to confent tp no peace til| Carthage was 
laid in ruin?. They fet a treaty however 
on foot, at the requeft of their old enemy, 
impofed fome terms, and referred them to 
their generals for the reft. Their generals 
pprfued the fame method, and, by referving 
Ilill a rigjit of making ulterior demands, 
they reduced the Carthaginians at laft to 
'the njecejfity of abandoning their city, prof 
continuing the war after they had given up 
their arms, their machines, and their fleet, 
Ifi Jippes of peace, 
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France faw the fnare, and refolved to 
run any rifque rather than to be caught in 
it. We continued to demand, under pre- 
tence of fecuring the ceflion of Sjpain and 
the Weft-Indies, that Lewis the four- 
teenth ftiould take on him to dethrone his 
grandfon in the fpace of two months ; and, 
if he did not effeft it in that time, that we 
fhould be at liberty to renew the war with- 
out reftoring the places that were to be put 
into our hands according to the prelimina- 
ries ; which were the moft important places 
France poffefled on the fide of the Low 
Countries. Lewis offered to abandon his 
grandfon j and, if he could not prevail on 
him to refign, to furnilh money to the al- 
lies, who might at the expence of France 
force him to evacuate Spain, The propo- 
fition made by the allies had an air of inhu- 
manity : arid the reft of mankind might be 
fhocked to fee the grandfather obliged to 
make wai: on l>is grandfon. But Lewis 
the fourteenrfx had treated mankind with 
too inuch inhumanity in his prolperous 
days, to have any reafon to complain even 
pf th;s proppfitlon. His people indeed, 
who are ' apt to "have great partiality for 
their kings; might pity his diftrefs. This 
^lappened, arid he found his account in it. 

Philip 
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Philip muft have evacuated Spain, I think, 
^i9t>jiri)4jft^ipg hi5 ow^obftinacy, the fpjrit 
ifi l\^ ^y^cny ^nd the reiolute attachment 

Qf4jie;5paDiaf;ds, if Iiisgran4f^ had in^ 
6fl:e4, ^^ t^een in earneft to fprce him. 
B^ jf xj^is expedient was, as ijc was, odious, 
yrl^y ^^4 Wi^ jPf efer .^p coptinue thjs war 
agf^inft |Fr^cp and .?pain^ ^^^P^ than ac- 
cept rfje .ptl^er ? Jwliy did w;e nealedl the 
oppc^Gunity pf reducing, e:^!ftually and 
ipf>mediaf4y? .:the exorbitant . p.ower oj 
Fracijcc^ ,^d jof gendering the qonqueft.pf 
.Spaiji pra(^ic;a)?le ? bath which might have 
l^en brguglit about, and cpnfecjiiently the 
gyp^;e4 .^f^d? pf the .war might haye beeri 
llfifweijed,. by accepting tbe.eJg^edjent th^t 
France ,^i%ed. V f ra^9^,'*|it " ylrzs, {^d^ 
>^ -W^. nqt fu^cjete : ^fhe meant nojhijtig moire 
*.' l;5i^n.to ^ufc, ajaddivide."* THsTcafoii 
ijf^giv^ep ^t the ti/ije ; but fome pf thofe wh^ 
g?ve it^^fien;, iJhaxe.f^en ail^ame(Jj:o infift o^^ 
^ fiiK:e. jFJraflce wfts.npt in a, qppditiontoa^ 
ifhe pprt ./|ie l^i^ aded in former treaties ; 
^d-hgFi^iftrefs^^va^^np b^ ,pled^e of hef 
J^^ityipn^h^s ocgafion. JBpt. there jya^ 
^i^tffr^;^il\. Ji^e strong places ^tjbat flie 
^j^^iipv/ put-intpjthe^hands of the allies, 
«Qu|^iM«e.Sxpc^ her, OQ.the leaft breach 
^f:^th, tS^jfee, jQOther frpntier ajpjne, bii^ 
iyrenttb£ipr5>^i9c^s ii\a^ jicfbehi^^ deio- 

' lated: 
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lated: ;and prince Eugene might have hj4 
the fatiafaftion, it is fwi, I know not how 
truly, he defired, of ciarching with tke 
torch in his hand to Veriailles, 

Your lordfliip will obfervet that the -i^^A'? M 
cQjtfercnces at Ccrtruydenberg ending in the 
manner they did, the inflexibility of the ai-* 
lies gave new life and fpirit to the FrencJi 
and Spaiuih nations, flUlrefled and t%y 
iiaufted as they were. The troops of th^ 
former withdrawn out of Spain, and th( 
Spaniards left to defend themfelves as they 
could, tlie Spaniards alone obliged us to 
retreat ironi Madrid, and defeated us i|i 
our retreat. But your lordfhip may think 
perhaps, asljdo, that if Lewis the fourh 
iteenth had bound fciirifelf by a fokmn trear 
xy to ^andon his grandibii, had paid ja 
fubfidy to dethrone him, and had coa- 
fented ito acknowledge another king 0f 
jSpain,- the Spaniards would not have ev- 
erted the fame, aeal for Phi tip ; the adioos 
Tof AlmcoaraismdSaEagafla might have betn 
<xiedfive, .a^ >thofe. of/Brihuega and YiUa 
Vicidia ^buld > ndt iiave happened. A ftt^r 
^11 thefe events, Aiom Could ^^aziy ;ceafoo^ble 
rman^ expcft that a >war^fbould : be fu^)ortXKi 
HivithadVantagean Spain, toiwhich the ooiiurt 
q$f ^iemtaluklisoiitributai^iiochiQgr&onLdie 
- ^ firft, 



\ 
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firft, fcarce hrczd to their archduke -, which 
Portugal waged faintly and with deficient 
quotas; and which the Dutch had in a 
manner renounced, by negled^ing to re- 
cruit their forces ? How was Charles to 
be placed on the Spanifti throne, or Philip 
at leaft to be driven out of -it ? By the fuc- 
ccfs of the confederate arms in other parts. 
But what fuccefs, fufficient to this purpofe, 
could we expeft ? This queftion may be 
anfwctcd beft, by fhewing what fuccefs wc 
had. 



' '. 



Portugal and Savoy did nothing be- 
fore the death of the emperor Joseph ; and 
declared in form, as foonas he was dead^ 
Aat they would carry on the war no longer 
tx> fet the crown of Spain on the head of 
Charles, fince this would be to fight 
againft the very principle they had fought 
for. The Rhine was a fcene of inaftion. 
The fole efforts, that were to bring about 
the great event of dethroning Philip, were 
thofe which the duke of Marlborough 
was able to make. He took three towns 
in one thoufand feven hundlred/.arid ten. 
Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant : and one, 
Bouchain, in one thoufand feven hundred 
and eleven. Now this conqucft being in 
&d the only one the . confederates made 

that 
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that year, Bouchain may be fard properly 
and truly to have coft our nation very near 
feven millions fterling ; for your lordftiip 
will find, I believe, that the charge of the 
war for that year amounted to no left. It 
is true that the duke of Marlborough had 
propofed a very great projeft, by which in- 
curfions would have been made during the 
winter into France ; the next campdgn 
might have been opened early on our fide ^ 
and feveral other great and obvious advan- 
tages might have been obtained : but the 
Dutch refufed to contribute, even lefs than 
their proportion, for the queeh had offered 
to take the deficiency on herfelf, to the ex- 
pence of barracks and forage ; and difap^ 
pointed by their obftinacy the whole de- 
fign. 

We were then amufed with vifionarv 

m 

fchemes of marching our whole army, in a 
year or two more, and after a town or two 
more were taken, direftly to Paris, or at 
leaft into the heart of France. But was 
this fo eafy or fo fure a game ? The French 
expefted we would play it. Their generals 
had vifited the feveral pofts they might 
take, when our army Ihould enter France, 
to retard, to incommode, to diftrefs us in 
our march, and even to make a decifive 
- • ftand 



\ 
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ftai^d and to give us battle. . I take what t 

&y here from indifputable autjiorityi that 

of the perfons confuked and employed up 

preparing for this^reat diftrefe. Had w^ 

been beaten, or had we been forced to re.* 

tire towards our owi:i ifroatier in the Low 

Countries^, rafter penetrating into Franc^ 

the hopes on which we. protradted the war 

would have been disappointed, and, I think, 

the moH: fanguine would have then repente4 

refufing the offers made at Gertruydenberg. 

But if we had beaten tlie French^ for it wa^ 

fcarce lawful in thofe days of our prefump- 

tion to fup|)oie the contraiy ; would the 

whole monarchy of Spain have been our 

immediate and certain prize ? Supppfe.^ and 

I fuppofe it oji good grounds^ my \ot4p 

that the French had refolved to defend 

their country inch by inch, and that Lewis 

the fourteenth had determined .to retire with 

his court to Lions or elfewhere, and to dc>- 

Fend the paflage of the Loire, when he 

could no longer defend that of the Seine;, 

rather than fubmit to the terms. impofed 

on him : whatlhould we have done in this 

cafe ? Mull we not have accepted fuch a 

peace as we had refufed ; or have protra6ted 

the war till we had conquered. France firft, 

in order to conquer Spain afterwards ? Did 

we hope for revolutions in Frwce ? We 

^ had 
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hid hoiied Fo* therii ifi S^iift: md "m 
ihbuB have been bufoU^s of 6\j[ti«^i M 
boyr. 'Hiat there was -i fpirit MfeS «gateft 
the ^verfttrierit of Le^« m fdflrteghthi 
ih his coort, Hiy in hii f^iftiljr, irid tlijft 
Itrangc fehcirics toF private antbitioa nm^ 
fdrriicd arid foiling ffielrei I ^ahhdt-db^^t 
and ibme dFeSs of this fpitit ^dii^ed pftj- 
ftaps the greateft h^dMBetti^fti tf»ft*feMi 
ffered in die litter ^rt <5f his -i^^. 

A LrGHT iftftance of this l{)ffit is aH f 
will quooe at this time, i faj4'ed, in the 
year one thodfand Teven huhflred 'arwi iS^ 
teen, at a houfe in Fraiico, whfcre tvro** 
perfons of no fmall figure, who had been 
in great ccmiparty that nigho, tarived Very 
tete- The conyerferk)Ti tthiicd on theHrerftss 
^f the ^ccdcrft w^, and die 'Ticgt<?tiat Jons 
bf the Ikte ^eice. In die procefs of irhe con- 
veriktion, 6nfe of them f -brcrfcb iooft, fend 
faid, diredinghis difcdtipfetomo, '^ V«is 
^^ ^tntz pii nous ^crsJfdr darts ?cb^ems-l^^: 
*' pdurquoi ne Tavez-vous jJas fait ?" cl 
arrfwered hitii cooly, '* Par ce <jte dans cc 
'" tems-ia noiis n'avons -ptes -eratnt v6ttfe 
«' puiflance.^' This ahecctofe, ^eo^lrtt^ialf A" 
^hiftory, may find it's place m^a-lelfeis *Wl4 

* The dukes de La Feuillade and Mo^xiSMAt. 
-f^ La FBUILLADi. ' * -'\^-^' 

may 
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may ferve to confirm what I have admitted, 
that there were perfons even in France, who 
expected to find their private account in the 
diftrefs of their country. But thefe; perfons 
were a few, men of wild imaginations and 
ftrong paflions, more enterprifing than ca- 
pable, and of more name than credit. Inrgc^ 
neral, the endeavours of Lewis the four- 
teenth, and the facrifices be offered to make 
in order to obtain a peace, had attached his 
people more than ever to him: and if 
Lewis had determined not to go farther 
than he had offered at Gertruydenberg, in 
abandoning his grandfbn, the French na- 
tion would not have abandoned him. 

But to refume what I have faid or hinted 
already ; the neceffary confequences of pro- 
trafting the war in order to dethrone Phi lip, 
from the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and eleven ihclufively, could be no other 
than thefe : our defign of penetrating into 
France might have been defeated, and have 
become fatal to us by a reverfe of fortune : 
our firft fuccefs might not have obliged the 
French to fubmit ; and we might have had 
France to conquer, after we had failed in 
our firft attempt to conquer Spain, and 
even in order to proceed to a fecond : the 
French might have fubmitted, and the 

Spaniards 
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$p9m«r4$ noil ^ vUUk the formeir l)^ 
been emplpy^d %q ^t(;^ t)^ Jatwr, ^(jcor^t 
iAgto the fch«me of «h^ ^i«s; or whUft# 
the latter fubmitopg lik^wUc, Fhili? h^d 
evtcuaiicd Spain, ^ higk ^Umn^lgbit h^Tt 
gcme together by the ciot. 4bo«t .<iiyi4ing 
tbb 4^il, nin^ difpofijQg of the Q'own of 
Spain. To td%de iffucss trere i^iU^ 
hf .pi;otraaing the war ; by ^^ftag ta 
BukepeacQ, Qii[lh$prlnciplc$Qf.fh9grw4 
alHancfi at worfty in one tfaoufrnd ic^w 
hundred and Gx ; and hy re&fing- tti gsae$ 
it» cvenonthoic of the nc^pkft^cif iQflf 
thou&nd feven hundred and Q^u :S\^ 
Gomcingent oventa as I hai?^ !S»^tiQns4 i^SH^ 
ia pflxrfpoft btfore \m^ The ^ttd ^ ^!VH 
was rendovcd Qut ot i^^U a^ th»y>'.^)^ 
clmnwred rather ^ban ai^qd C^r t^Q^^CMir. 
tinuation of it^ , ccait^nct^ tiifiR)f^¥f!S ti9 
a£rm> that France was potcnoi^h re4ucs4» 
and tbat no peace bv^ht to bo made aa ki^ 
as a prince qf the houie of Bouibdd l!fr 
niiauied on the Spanifh throne. Whf» 
they woyid think France enough ri^yc^ 
it was unpoflible to guefs. Whether ^^ 
intended to join the Imperial and Spaoifli 
crowns on the head of Gharles, w^:h«ii 
declared his irrev'ocable reiblutiQfii tfi c^ 
finue the war till the conditiona Mfii^ 
upon ai Gertruydes^)exig ^wni ebcM^e^ *• 

X whether 
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Vhethei^ Aey-intendfed *y beftow Sp^in a*Kf 
the If»dies'6ft'fomc dthei^ pfmcd: and h(jw 
this gredt <akeratioiJ iti tfttir own plan: 
Aioutd be ^efFefted ' by_ ^^Innion conient r 
how'poiSeffion (hould'he given to Charlvs, 
J)rtoany other i^nce,''Aot only of^SpaiQ 
hvit-of iAl :^fie Spanifli dominions out of 
£qF^)p^ where ' the attadunent to Fhilif^ 
wa^;3«Jdaft a$ ifardifg ai^'ia Caftile, an[d 
%heil$it'wbukl dotb^fe^'ieadTy, <the diilaiKe 
and^ei^ncof ichcfeodomuiions confidered; 
lo a|}Iige:t^ Spai^iarSs.tQ fubmit to^'anor^ 
ther gorifiiqpem: -^'Xlieife pibints, andman^ 
4hore eqy^y- neceflafy^ t6 be detbniinedi 
%Hd^e^dUy difficult to prepare, weref;Ki^ 
ldieiv«fe#iMhcd nor prcjpared i fo thatTWift 
^^'t€t^SRjkiAtoc^X^(^xk&y(fzv, after tlm 
death Sf thfc €nip0i»r'.J'€iisEPH, without any 
pbfkivefcheme^gFtedtia, as thefchemeof 
the fut^aVe peace, by the allies. ' That of die 
graftd" ^liance we had -long before xe^ 
Tiounced. That of the new plan was be* 
<:omc ineligible; and, if it had been eligible^ 
ft 'WcAild have been impraifticable, becaufe 
of th^divifion it wouM have created among 
the allies themfelvea i rifeveraL of whom 
-wouid fiot -Jiave confehtcd, notwithftand- 
i^g'hil irrevocable refolution, that the etn^ 
-peror'ihould^be king. of:-Spain.* I know 
•iiot what past the ph3tca^ersx>f the: waF» 
^*— ••'••* -* in 
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Ml the depth of their policy, intended ta 
take. ..Our natioi> |iad cpntribyted, and 
zGt&^ /p.loi^g Vpder the direftion . of » theic 
councils,^ for fhe grandeur 6f the houfe of 
'Auftria, Jike one of- the hereditary;, king- 
doms ufyrped by that family,, that; it is law- 
ful to think their intention might be t(J 
.umt0..the. Imperial and Spaniui crowns. 
But 1 rdther think they had no very deterr 
ininate view j beyond that . of cont ji^uii^ 
th^ vf^r ^s IftPg as they could.^ Xbe < late 
lord. Oxford told ipe, that my lord Sor 
MER5 b^ing preflfed, I know not on. whaf 
bccafion nor by whom, on the unneQei&iy 
;apid ruinous cpntihuation of the war; iiir 
ftead. of giving reafons to lAew the necaC- 
fityofit, contented .himfelf to reply, t-tiaf 
lie Kad been bred up in a hatred*.^! I'pnce- 
This was a ftrange^reply for a wife man<: 
ja^nd yet I know not whether he eppld have 
given a better then^ or whether any of his 
pupils could give a better now4, 

_ ^HE whig party In general acquired great 
.iand. juft popularity, in the reign pf our 
; Charles the lecond, by the clamor they 
. raifed againft the cbndudt of that, pijince in 

foreign affairs^ . Th6y who fqcceeded'jo 
.the name rathei: than the principles m this 

pVty, : after the revolutipn, ai^c^ who h^e 
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had the adminiftration of the government 
in their hands with very little interruption 
ever fince, pretending to ad: on the fame 
principle, have run into an extreme as vi-^ 
cious and as contrary to all the rules of 
pod policy, as that which their predecef- 
Tors exclaimed againft. The old whigs 
complained of the inglorious figure wfe 
made, whilft our court was the bubble, 
and our king the penfioner of France ; and 
infilled that the growing ambition and 
power of Lewis the fourteenth Ihould be 
t^ppbkd in time. The modern whigs 
Isoafted, and ftill boaft:,. of the g^orioiJ^ 
figure we made,whilft we reducfcd ourfelves, 
by their councils, and under their admi* 
niftrations, to be the bubbles, of our pen- 
fioners, that is of our alli'es j arid wWMk 
we meafured our efforts in war, and the 
continuation of them^ without any regard 
to the interefts and abilities of our own 
country^ without a juft and fober regard, 
fuch an one as contemplates objeds in their 
true light and fees them in their true mag- 
nitude, to the general fyftcm of power in 
Europe -, and, ia. fhort, with a principal 
jregard merely to particular interefls at 
home and abroad. I fay at home and 
abroad; becaufe it is not lefs true, that 
they hdcvt fiicrificed the wealth of thtir coua* 

try 
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tiy to the forming and maintaining a party 
athome> than that they have done fo tq 
the forming and mainuining, beyond all 
pretences of necefllty, alliances abroad. 
Thefe general aflertiops may be cafily ju- 
ftified without having recourfe to private 
anecdotes, as your lordihip will find whefi 
you confider the whole feries of our cw* 
du£l in the two wars j in that which pre- 
ceded, and that which fucceeded imme- 
diately the beginning of the prefcnt centu- 
ry, but above all in the laft of them. I^ 
the acjminiftrations that preceded the revo- 
lution, trade had flouriihed, and pur na- 
tion had grown opulent : but the general 
intereft of Europe had been top much nc^^^ 
gledted by us ; apd flavery, under the um- 
brage of prerogative, bad been well-nigh 
eftablifhed ^mong us. In thofe that have 
foiipwed, taxes upon.ta;)c:es, an^ debt$ upon 
debts, have been perpetually accumulated, 
till a fmall number of families have grown 
into immenfe Y^ealth, and national beg* 
gary has been brought upon us ; under the 
q>ecious pretences of fupporting a common 
caufe againft France, reducing her , exor- 
bitant power, and poifing that of Europe 
more equally in the public balance : lau- 
dable deligns no doubt, as far a$ they were 
xeal, but &ch as, being converted into 

Y 3 mere 
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mere pretences, have been produftive of 
riiuch evil ; forxie of which we feel ancl 
have long felt, and fome will extend it*s 
confeqwnces to our lateft ppfteoty. The 
reign >of prerogative was ihort ; and the 
evils and the dangers, to which w'c were 
expofed by it, ended with it. But the reign 
of falfe and fqu^iidef ing policy has lafted 
long, it lafts ftill, and will finally cop-' 
plete our ruin. Beggary has been the cour 
Sequence of flavery iti fome poyntries: flave- 
ry will be probably the conf^quence of 
beggary id ours •, aod' if it is fo, we know 
at whofe dpor to lay it. If we Had fiiyihed 
the war in one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix, we fiiould have reconciled, like a wife 
people, our foreign aijd our domtftic in- 
ierefts as nearly as pofliWe: we Ihould 
have fecured the former fufficiently, and' 
not have facrificed the latter ^s entirely as 
we did by the profecutioh pf the war after- 
wards. You will not l?e able to fee with- 
put aftonilhment, how the charge pf the 
war encrealed yearly upon us from the be- 
ginrilhg of it j npr how immenle a fum wc 
paid in the courfe of it tp fupply the defi- 
ciencies of our confederates. Your aftonilh* 
pent, and indignation too, will increafe, 
yrhen you come to compare the progrefs that 
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-vfas made from the year one thoufafidTevcn^ 
l^undred and fbcexclUfively,^ith tftccxpcncej 
oTrribrethan thirty 'millions, I do hbV exag- 
gerate tho I writie up6n^memory, that this- 
progrcfs coft us, to the year one thoufand' 
ffeveii' hundred and eleven inclufively. Upon; 
thiis-view, ydiir lotdftiip will be pcrfuaded* 
that ft was higH time to take the^ refolu-*' 
tion of making peace, ^ when the queen 
thought fit to change her miniftry, towards 
the end of the year one thoufand ieven hun- 
dred and ten. It was high time indeed to 
faye our country froni abfolute infolvency 
and bankruptcy, by putting an end' to a 
fcHenie of conduit, which the prejudices 
of a party^ the whimfy of fome particular 
men, the private intereft of more, and the 
ambition and iavarice of our allies, who 
had been invited as it were to a fcramble 
by the preliminaries of one thoufand fevcn 
liundred and nine, alone maintained. The 
perfons therefore, who came into power at 
this tinie, hearkened, and they did well to 
hearken, to the firft overtures that were 
♦made them. The dilpofitioa of their ene* 
hiies invited them to do fo, but that of 
their frierids; and that of a party at home 
whd had nurfed, and been nurfed by the 
War, might have deterred them from it ; 
j^r the difficulties and dangers, to which 
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diey jnuft be cxpofcd in carrying forward 
this great work, xould efcape none of them. 
In a letter to a friend it n^ay be allowed 
xne to fay, that they did not efeape me : 
and that I forefaw, as contingent but not 
improbable events, a good part of what has 
happened to me finoe. Tho \t was a duty 
dierefore that we owed to our country, to 
oclivcr her from the neccflity of bearing 
^y longer fo unequal a part in fo unnecef- 
fory a wkr, yet was there fome degree of 
(nerit in performing it. I think fo ftrong- 
ly in this manner, I am fo incorrigible^ 
my lord, that if I could be placed in the 
fame drcumftances again, I would take the 
fame r^Uition, and aft. the fame part« 
Age and experience might enable me to 
aft with more ability, and greater ikill ; 
but all I have fuffered iince the death of 
the queen fhould not hinder me from aft-- 
ing. Notwithftanding this, I fhall not be 
furprifed if you think that the peace of 
Utrecht wa^ not anfwerable to the fucceis 
of the war, nor to the efforts made in it. 
I think fo myfelf, and have always owned, 
even when it was making and made, that 
I thought fo. Since we had committed afuc-r 
^ cefsful folly, we ought to have reaped more 
advantage from it than we did : and, whe^ 
ther we hs^d left F^mtip, or placed another 
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prince on the throne of Spain, we ought to 
have reduced the power of France, and 
to have ftrengthened her neighbours, much 
more than we did. We ought to have re- 
duced her power for generations to. come, 
and not to have contented ourfelves with a 
momentary redu6lion of it. France was 
exhaufted to a great degree of men and 
money, and her government had no cre- 
dit : but they, who took this for a fuffi- 
cient reduction of her power, looked but. a 
little way before them, and reafoned too 
fuperficially* Several fuch there were 
however i for as it has been faid, that there 
is no extravagancy which fome philofbpher 
g/t other has not maintained, fo your expe* ; 
lience, young as you are, mull have fhewn '^ 
you, that there is no abiurd extreme, into 
which our party-?politicians of Great Bri* 
tain are not {»'one to fall, concerning the 
itate and condud of public affairs. But if 
]&ance was exhaulled i Co were we, and &i y 
were the Dutch. Famine rendered her con* 
ditioh much more milerable than ours, at 
one time, in appearance and in reality toa 
But as foon as this accident, that had dif- 
treffed the French and frightened Lswis 
the fourteenth to the utmoft degree, and 
. the immediate conieqqences of it were over ; 
4t ;W9» obvious to ob&nre^ tbo few made 

the 
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the obfervation, that whilft We werfe unable " 
to raife in a year, by fome millions at leaft, * 
the expences of the year, the French were*^ 
willing and able to bear the impofition of 
the tenth, over and abpve all the other 
taxes that had been laid upon them. This 
obfervitiOn had the weight it deferved ; 
and furely it deferved to have fome among 
thofe who made it, at the time fpokeri o^ 
and who did not think that the war* was to 
be continued as long as a parliament could 
be prevailed on to vote money. But fup-' 
pofmg it to have deferved none, iiippofing 
the power of France to- have been reduced 
as* low as you pleafe,' with refpeft to 'her 
inward ft^te-, yet ftill I affirm, that'fuch 
a redtiftion could not be permanept,'"and 
was not therefore fpfficient. Whoever 
kpows the nature of her government, the 
temper of her people, ana the natural ad- 
vantages Ihe has in commerce over all the 
nations that furrdund her, knows that ah 
arbitrary government, and the temper df 
her people enable her on particular occa- 
iipns to throw off a load of debt much 
more eafily, and with cpnfequences much 
lefs to be feared, than any of her neighbours 
can : that altho, in the general cotirfe of 
things, trade be cramped and induftry 
vexed by this arbitrary ^-^ovqrnipcnt, yet 
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neither one nor thje' other is oppriefled^ and 
jthe temper of the people, and the natural 
advantage3 of, the Country, are fuch, that 
how great foevcr hetjdiftfefsbeatanypoiht 
of time, twenty year^ of tranquillity fuffice 
to te-eftablilh her afikirs, and to enrich her 
again at the expeific^ of all the nations of 
Europe, if any one doubts of this, \t% 
htm confider the condition in which this 
^ngdom was left by Lewis the fourteenth; 
the ftrange pranks the late duke of Or - 
tEANS played, during his regency and ad- 
miriiftration, with the whole fyftem of pub- 
lic revenue^ and private property ; and 
then let him tell himfelf, that the revenues 
of France, the tenth taken off, exceed alj 
the expences of her government by many 
millions of livrcs already, and will exceed 
them by many more in another year. 

Upon the whole matter, my lord, the 
ow and exhaufted ftate to which France 
was reduced, by the laft great war, was 
but a momentary reduftion of her power •; 
and whatever real and more lafting reduc-Ii/ 
tiop the treaty of Utrecht brought about \ 
in fome inftances, it was not fufEcient. ' 
The power of France would not have ap- 
peared as great as it did, when England 
an4 Holland armed themfeivesr and armed 

!• .'4 •• . • • » . . . ..... 
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dll Germany againfl: her, if fhe had laisi as 
open to the invafions of her enemies, as 
her enemies lay to her's. H^r inward 
ftrength was great ; but the ftrength of 
thofe frdnjticrs which Lewis the fourteenth 
was almoft forty years in forming, and 
which the folly of all his neighbours in 
their turns fuffered him to form, made 
this ftrength as formidable as it became* 
The true reduftion of the exorbitant power 
of France, I take no notice of chimerical 
projefts about changing her government^ 
conlifted therefore in difarming her, fron- 
tiers, and fortifying the barriers againft 
her, by the ceflfion and demolition of many 
more places than fhe yielded up at Utrecht > 
but not of more than fhe might have been 
obliged to facrifice to her own immediate 
relief, and to the future fecurity of her 
neighbours. That fhe was not obliged to 
make thcfe facrifices, I affirm, was owing 
folcly to thofe who oppofed the peace : and 
I am willing to put my whole credit with 
your lordfhip, and the whole merits of a 
caufc that has been fo much contefted, on 
this iflue. I fay a caufe that has been fo 
much contefted ; for in truth, I think, it is 
no longer a doubt any where, except in 
Britifh pamphlets, whether the conduct of 
thofe who neither declined treaung, as was 
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dope intone tthou&nd feven huadtml and 
Sgiy nor pretended to treat withcmt a design 
of concluding, as was*donis in one ihoatMd 
fif9tjA hundred Md nine and ten, but carried 
idbe.great work of the peace forwardi to itt 
i^mfiimmation V or the conduift of thofe 
who oppofed this Work in tvarf ftep of its 
jprc^efs, iaved the po^er of Fraw^ froni 
k g|r^ater aind ai fofficient reduftioh at the 
treaty of tJtarecht. The v^ rtiiiifters', 
Vfho imp eniploytd in this ftxsi opposition^ 
are tkAigpi to codTeis tines i^rmh. Ho#. 
0iib|)J^ tibey deny it ? TfaoTe of Vienna may 
oM^bin that the emperor had nbt the^n^ 
iiltSpanifh xhohar<%, or dibft of H<d- 
land riiat the States were not made maftefs 
direftly and indireftly of the whole Low 
Countries. Biit neither they, lior any one 
elie that has any fienfe of ftame about him, 
can deny that dhe late queen, the Qtt was 
refblred to treat becaufe ihe was relblved to 
finifhthewar, yet was to the utmoft degree 
dcfirous to treat in aperfefb union with her 
allies, and to procure them aH the reaibn- 
Mc terms they could expeft ; and much 
better than thofc they reduced themfelves 
to de nece0ity Of accepting, by endea-; 
routing to wreft the negotiation out of her 
li^di. The d^nion of the allies gave 
I'Mitee dte advantage flie ioxproved. The 

^ fole 
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iole qiiefHon is, WJi(yx:auied!thb difiuuQiti!; 
and that ■will be cafiiy jieddcd.by c^j^xyL 
impamtd man» who\infi[»tns himfelf care-^ 
fully of: the public anecdotes of Ithati timiii 
If thepBDivate.anecdote&Vereto be laidt^pen 
as well jas-^c^e, .and J think it alniojll t;ii;Qe 
they IhpuWt, thp yfhgk Mpnfy:ous:SQ^t\i^ 
wovjd appear, . and Ihgcfejt^e, eye qtfv^Ky 
honeft man. I do not dntend to deicendt 
into manyv p^dcukrs aci tjai^ jdnip :.';j^$ 

wh^ievc^;!, ;pr,aHy;t(5Jief:]^!Mibn VjRfJi 
informed as J^ aallw^€§gdmt9 a;gMI ^ 
dudion of /fach.piurticulars, it wilf becoptt 
undeniablY evident* that the moll vic^eiit 
..9Ppofiuo9 imaginable, . cairkd o^^ by ^the 
Gerxnans and the Dutch in . league wit^ f 
party in Bfitain, began fu$ Jopn.^ K^&xfk 
overtures were made to the ; queen ; -before 
Ihe had fo much as beguiv.4;o treat ,c- aiid 
was theriefore an oppofition not to t^s or 
that plan of treaty, but in truth to all i^rca- 
ty ; and efpecially to one- wherein Great 
Britain took the lead, or was to have lany 
particular-advantage. Th^ the Imperialiffcs 
meant no treaty, unlefs a preliminai^.and 
impradticable condition of it was to fet-the 
crown of Spain on the emperor's he^, 
will appear from this ; that prince £uc£n«, 
when he came into Errand, ;• long, after 
the death jof Joseph -aiuL elevation of 
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Charles, upon an errand moO: unworthy 
of fo great a map, treated always on this 
fuj)pQlition : and I remeniber with how 
much inward impatience I aflifted at con- 
ferences held with him concerning quotas 
for renewing the war in Spain, in th© very 
fame room, at the cockpit, where the 
queen's minifters had been told in plain 
terms, a little before, by thofe of other 
allies, '^ that their matters would not con- 
*' "fent diat the Imperial and Spanifh crowns 
f * t Should unite on rfic fame he^." That 
dieputch were not averfe to all .treaty, 
ixit meant none wherein Great Britain was 
.(Q have any partiicular advantage, will ap- 
.pesu: from this v that their miniiter ^clared 
himfelf ready and authorifed to ftop the 
oppofition made to the queen's meafure&» 
by prefenting a memorial, wherein he 
would declare, *' that his matters entered 
** into them, and were refolved :not to con- 
^' tinue the war for the recovery of Spain, 
•* provided the queen would confent that 
•' they fliould garrifon Gibraltar and Port- 
mahon jointly with us, and (hare equal- 
ly the AfTiento, the South Sea fhip, and 
whatever fhould be granted by the Spa- 
** niards to the queen and her fubjeds.** 
That the whigs engaged in this league with i 
foreign powers againtt their country, as j 
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well as their queen, and with a phrenfjf 
more unaccountable than thsat which made 
and maintained the folonn league and co* 
venant fdrmerly, will appear from thisi 
that their attempts were dired:ed not only 
to wreft the negotiations out of the queen's 
hands, but to oblige their country to cany 
on the war, on the fame unequal foot that 
had coft her already about twenty millions 
more tiian fhe ou^t to haVe contributed 
to it« For they not ovlj cbntinued to abet 
the emperor, whofe inability to fupply his 
quota was confefifed ; but the Dutch like- 
wife, afto" the Scates had refufed to radfy 
the treaty their minifter ^ned at London 
towards the eod 6( &e year one thoufiuid 
feven hundred and eleven, and by which the 
queen united herfelf moire clofely than fver 
to them •, engaging to purfue the wJir, »to 
conclude the peace, and to guaranty k, 
when concluded, joindy with them; " pro- 
«« vided they would keep the eng^emcnts 
** they had taken with her, and the condi- 
^* tions of proportionate expence under 
** which our nation had entered into the 
•' war/* Upon fuch fchemes as thcfc was 
the oppofition to the treaty of Utrecht 
carried on: and the means employed, and 
the means projefted to be employed, were 
worthy of fuch fchemes ; open, dircft, and 

indecent 
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indecent defiance of legal authority, fecret 
con^iracies againfi the ftate, and Bafe ma- 
chinations againft particular men, who had 
no other crime than that of end^avourihj 
tp conclude a war, under the aijthdrity dl 
the queen, which a party in the nation eh-^ 
deavoured to prolong, againft her autho- 
rity. Had the good policy of concluding 
the war been doubtful, it was certainly 
as lawful for thofe, who thought it good, t6 
advife it^ as it had been for thofe, who 
thought it bad, to advife the contrary : and' 
the decifion of the fovereign on the thfdfti: 
ought to have terminated the conteft. But 
he who had judged by the appearances itjf 
thingfr on one fide, at that time, woiild havft' 
been apt to think, that putting an end td. 
the war, or to Magna Charca, was tlie fanie' 
thing ; that the queen on the throne had nd 
right to govern independently of her fuc- 
ceffor -, nor any of her fubjedtS a Hght to 
adminifter the government uiider her, tho 
called to it by her, except thbfe Whom fhe 
had thought fit to lay afide. fixtf aVagant 
as thefe principles are, nb other could ju-' 
ftify the conduft held at that tiime by thofe 
Vrho oppofed the peace : arid &s I faid juft 
now, that the phrenfy of this league was 
tnore unaccountable thaiS; that of the fo- 
Icmn league and coverianV I^ ttijght have 
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added, that it was not very many degrees 
lefs criminal. Some of thofe, who chatgcd' 
the queen's minifters, after her death, with ' 
ittiaginary treafons, had been guilty during ^ 
her life of re^I treafons : and I can com-' 
pare, the folly and violence of the fpirtt* 
that prevailed at that time, bpth before 
the cpnclufion of the peace, and, under pre- 
tence of danger to the fucceflion,' after it; ' 
to nothing more nearly than to the folly 
aiid violence of the fpirit that feized the 
tpries (oon after the acqeflSon of George 
th^ firft. ' The latter indeed, which was* 
pfoypked by unjuft and impolitic per- 
^cution, broke out in open rebellroh. 
The former might have done fo, if the 
queen, had lived a little longer. But to 
return. 

, The pbflihate adherence of the Dutch 
to. this, leagu^,' in oppofition to the queen,' 
rendered the cppferences of Utrecht, >vh^n 
they were.,^eriedi no better than mock 
cpnferences, -Had the men who governed 
that cpmpQL9n>yeaith been wil^^ and honefl; 
enough to ui^tf^ at leaft' then,' c6^^^ 
with the qjiKeii,J"aGd, fince'thejf could not 
hinder a cpn^iriEjfs,. to ad. in concert with 
her in it j weTihould have been ftill ip time 
to maintain a fumcient union among the 
3 ' allies. 



affiesi and'k fuffijcient fdperiprity thpi 

i^rdncfai All tihc fpcciftc flemands that tht 
ibriDQr made, as well as ths Dutch themp 
'Mvcii either to mcumbet. die «egdtiatioh| 
iwr t6 have in rifervcy accordii^ to the afe- 
tific6 uillally efiipioyed on ftidh bccdfioni^ 
-tertain pokits fi!om which tx) depart in thjS 
joourfe ofiit^rwMi advaiitdgei, irould nat 
rhavfe bctea: xibhihieji t btrt.'aiirtheNrifinttdl 
item todsr,^. all in particular that! mtit really 
onecbfiaryiaioiecui^ the banfierSvin Idfie Juoik 
Countries) cthdo^ the four drckis agaidft 
JPrahcey ^soolid have been fo. For Franoe 
mifft 'hwre'icanti!}Cied> in ^ this* cafc^ rathoC 
t^ iU6 for {Msate^ than to treat cin iani (K|iKd 
foot; trhe firft dauphhi^ fon of Lb Wis 
the fouraenth, died feretal nionths bcfboe 
thi^ c^ngi^eis b^an : thq .feooind > dauphiii, 
bi^^ndfon^ and the wife' and i:he eldeft , 
Ibif ©f thi^ pririce, diedv fodn [after it be- 
glny of the feme unknowii. diftcmper, and 
were buried together in rfie^ fame grave. 
Such fiuttily misfortunes^ fcltewing along 
feries ^f n^ltional misfbf tum^s^ made the 
did king^ i3M' he bore liiini with niuc^ 
iecrtiit% inagnanimity, de6rou&*to get oqt . 
oftiiiSwar at any tolerable rite^ that lie 
iTirtght not run the rifque:oneaving achild 
of gye yed3*s old, die prefent Icings engaged 
in if« The queen did all tluccvitaa nioralk 
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poflible^ except giving up her honor in the 
xi^otiation^ and the interefts of her fub- 
je&s in the conditions of peace^ to procure 
.this union with the States General But all 
-flie could do was vain ; and the fame phren- 
'fyy that had hindered the Dutch fix>m im-^ 
proving to their and to the common ad*» 
vantage the public niisfortunesiof France, 
'hindered them from improving to the fame 
'purpofes the private nusfartunes of the 
houfe of Bourbon. They continued to 
flatter then^elves that they fhould force 
the queen out of her me^ures,^ by their 
intrigues with the party in Britain who 
'oppofed thefe meafures, and even raiie an 
. infurre&ion ag^hft her. . But thefe in- 
trigues, and thofc of prince Rvowz^ were 
^khown and difappointed ; and monfieur 
' BtTYs had the mortification to be reproached 
with them publicly, when he came to take 
' leave of the lords of the council, by the 
.carl of Oxford 5 who entered into many 
/particulars that could not be denied, of 
.^ private tranfaftions of this fort, to 
i which Buys had been a party, in com- 
pliance with his inilrudbions, and, as I be^ 
' Ueve, much againft his own ienfe and in- 
clinations. As the feafon for taking th^ 
i field advanced, the league propofed to de- 
feat the fuccefs of the congrefs by the 
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events of the campaign. But inftead of 
defeating the fuccefs of the cohgrefs, the ': 
events of the campaign ferved only to turn 
this fucceis in favor of France. At the 
beginning of the year, the queen and the^ 
States, in concert, might have given the- 
law to friend and foe, with great advan- 
tage to the former ; and with fuch a de-. 
triment to the latter, as the caufes of the . 
war rendered juft, the events of it realbn- 
able, and the objefts of it neceflary. At 
the end of the year, the allies were no 
longer in a ftate of giving, nor the Prench 
of receiving the law ; and the Dutch had 
recourfe to the queen's good offices, when 
they could oppofe and durft infolt her no 
longer. Even then, thefc offices were em- 
ployed with zeal^ and with fome effeft, for 
them. 

Tavs the war ended, much more fa- 
vorably to France than flie expefted, or 
they who put an end to it defigned. The 
queen would have humbled and weakened 
this power. The allies who oppofed her 
would have cruihed it, and have raifed 
another as exorbitant on the ruins of it. 
Neither one nor the other fucceeded, and 
tliey who meant to n^in the French power 
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prderved it, by qppofing thofe who qieapt 
po reduce it* 

* • 

Since I have mentioned die events ef 
the year one theufand feven hiMdr^ and 
twelve, and the decifive turn they gave- to 
the negotiatiiins in favor of France, give- 
ine leave re fay fomethihg mere' on this 
fubjeft. You will find that } ihall do ^ 
with much impartiality. The difaftroHs 
events of this campaign in the Low Coun^ 
tries, and the cbnfequcnccs of them, have 
been imputed to the fcparation of Ae Bri- 
fifli troops from the army of the allies: 
The 'olan[K)r againft thi^- meafui« was 
great at that time, and the prejudices which 
ifhis clamor raifed are great ftill among 
fome men. But as clanaor raifed thefe 
prejudices, other prejudices gave birth to 
this clamor : and it is no wonder they 
ihould do fo among perforis bent on conti- 
puing the war ; fince I own vety freely, 
that when the firft ftep that led to- this fe- 
* paratiqn came to my knowle^e, which 
was not an hour, by the way,- before I 
writ by the queen's order to the duke of 
pRMCND, in the very words in which the 
prdcr was advifed and givew, '* that he 
f * (hpuld not engage in any fiege, nor ha- 
lf zard a battle, till further order," I was 

fur- 
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furprife^ and^ hurt. So much, that if I 
had had an opportunity of fpeaking in pri- 
vate to the queen, after 1 had received 
monfieur De Torcy's letter to me on the 
fubjeft, and before fhe went into the coun- 
cil, I fhould have fpoken to her, I think, 
in the firft heat, againft it. The truth is, 
jiowever, that the ftep was juftifiable at 
that point of time in every relpeft, and 
therefore that the confequences are to be 
charged to the account of thofe who drew 
them on themfelves, not to the account of 
the queen, nor of the minifter who advifed 
her. The ftep was juftifiable to the allies 
furely, fince the queen took no more upon 
her, no not fo much by far, in making it, 
as many of them had done by fufpending, 
or endangering, or defeating operations 
: in the heat of the war, when they declined 
to fend their troops, or delayed the march 
, of them, or neglected the preparations they 
. were obliged to make, on the moft frivo- 
lous pretences. Your lordfhip will find in 
the tourfe of your enquiries many parti- 
cular inftances of what is here pointed out 
in general. But I cannot help defcending 
. into fome few of thofe that regard the em^ 
pcror and the States General,, whq cried the 
.-loudcftand with the moft effeft, thg they 
. had the Jtaft reafon, on account pf thtiv 
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own conduft, to complain of the queen's, 
With what face could the emperor, for in- 
^ance, prefume to complain of the orders 
lent to the duke of Ormond ? I lay no- 
thing of his deficiencies, which were fo 
great, thaf he had at this very time little 
more than one regiment that could be faid 
properly to aft againft France and Spain 
at his fole charge •, as I affirmed to prince 
Eugene before the lords of the council, 
and demonftrated upon paper the next day. 
I fay nothing of all that preceded the year 
one thoufand feven hundred and feven, on 
which I fhould have much to fay. But! 
^efire your lordfliip only to confider, what 
you will find to have pafied after the fa-r 
mous year one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix. Was it with the queen's^ approbation, 
or againft her will, that the emperor made 
the treaty for the evacuation of Lombar- 
dy, and let out fo great a number of 
French regiments time enough to recruic 
themfelves at home, to march into Spain, 
and to deftroy the Britifh forces at Alman-: 
za ? Was it with her approbation, or againft 
her will, that^ inftead of employing ^1 his 
forces and all his endeavours, to make the 
grcateft^defign of the whole war, the enter- 
prife on Toulon, he fuccced, he detached 
twelve thoufand men to reduce the kingdom 
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of Naples, that muft have fallen of courfe ? 
and that an opportunity of ruining the 
whole maritime force of France, and of 
ruining or fubduing her provinces on that 
fide, was loft, merely by this unneceiSary 
diverfion, and by the condu<9: of prince 
Eugene, which left no room to doubt that 
,he gave occafipn to this fiatal difappoint- 
ment on purpofe, and in conqert with the 
court of Vienna ? 

Turn your eyes, my lord, on the con- 
duft of the States, and you will find rea- 
fpn to be aftonifhed at the arrogance of the 
men who governed in them at this time, 
^nd who prefumed to exclaim againft a 
queen of Great Britain, for doing what their 
deputies had done more than once in that 
very country, and in tjie courfe of that 
very war. In the year one thpufand feven 
hundred and twelye, at the latter end of a 
war, when conferences for treating a peace 
were opened, when the leaft finifter event 
in the field would tak^ ofi^ from that fupe- 
riority which the allies had in the congrefs, 
and when the paft fuccefs of the war had al- 
ready given them as much of this fupe- 
pority as they wanted 10 obtain a fafe, ad- 
yantageous, honorable, andlafting peace, 
fhe queen direfted her general to fufpend 
'" ' '' rill 
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till funber order the operatidns of her 
crocks. In one thoufand feveh hundred 
and three, m the beginning of a Ivar, when 
fomething was to be rifqued or n6 fuccefs 
to be expefted, and when the bad fituatioa 
€if affairs in Germany ahd Italy required, in 
z, particular manner, that efforts Iliould bel 
made in the Low Countries, and that the 
war fhould not knguifh there whilft it was 
• unfuccefsful every where elfe ; the dtike of 
\ Marlborough determined to attack the 
\ French, but the Dutch deputies would not 
I fiiffer their troops to go on ; defeated his 
defign in the very motnent of it's execution, 
ff I remember well, and gave ivo other rea-^ 
fon for their proc^eeding than that which is 
2 reafbn againfl: every battle, the poffibility 
of being beaten. The circumflrance of 
proirimity to their frontier \^as urged, I 
kaow^ and it was faid, that their provinces 
would be expofed to th^ incurfions of the 
French if they loft the battle. But befides 
other anfwers to this vain pretence,, it was 
obvious that they had ventured battles as 
near home as this would haVe been fought, 
and that the way to remove the enemy far- 
ther off was by aftion, not inaftiOn. Upon 
the whole matter ; the Dutch deputies ftop- 
pcd the progrefs of the confederate army at 
tlus time, by excrcifing an arbitrary and 
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independent authority over the troops of 
the States. In one thoufand feven hundred 
and five, when the fucce^ of the preceding 
campaign fhould have given them an entire 
confidence in the duke of Marlborough's 
cbndufl:, when returning from the Mofelle 
to the Low Countries, he began to make 
himfelf and the common caufe amends, for 
the difappointment which pique andjea- 
louiy in the prince of Baden, or ufual floth 
and negligence in the Germans, had occa- 
fioned juft before, by forcing the French 
lines ; when he was in the full purfuit of 
this advantage, and when he was marching 
to attack an enemy half defeated, and more 
than half difpirited •, nay when he.had made 
his difpofitions for attacking, and part, ot 
his troops had pafled the Dyle — th^ depu- 
ties of the States once more tied up his 
hands, took from him an opportunity too 
fair to be loft ; for thefe, I think, were 
fome of the terms of his complaint : and 
in fhort the confederacy received an afiront 
at leaft, where we might have obtained a 
vidory. Let this that has been faid ferve 
as a fpecimen of the independency on the 
queen, her councils, and her generals, with 
which thefe powers a<5ted in the courfe of 
the war^ who were not afhamcd to find 
fault that the queen, once, and at the lat- 
ter 
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tcr end of it> prefumcd to fufpend the ope-, 
rations of her troops till farther order. But 
be it that they forefaw what this farther or- 
der would be. They forelaw then, that 
2s foon as Dunkirk fhould be put into the 
queen's hands, flie would confent to a fuf- 
penfion of arms for two months, and invite 
them to do the fame. Neither this fore- 
fight, nor the ftrong declaration which the 
bifbop of Bristol made by the queen^s or- 
der at Utrecht, and which fhewed them that 
lier refolution was taken not to fubmit to 
Ac league into which they had entered 
againft her, could prevail on them to make 
a right ufe of thefe two months, by endea- 
vouring to renew their union and good un* 
derftanding with the queen ; tho I can fay 
with the greateft truth, and they could not 
doubt of it at the time, that Ihe would 
have gone more than half-way to meet 
them, and that her minifters would have 
done their utmoft to bring it about. Even 
then we might have refumed the fuperiority 
we began to lofe in the congrefs ; for, the 
queen and the States uniting, the princi- 
pal allies would have united with them : 
and, in this cafe, it would have been fo 
much the intcreft of France to avoid any 
chance of feeing the war renewed, that Ihe 
muft^ and fhe would, have made fure of 
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peace, during the fufpenfion,; on miH^; 
worfe tjenn$ for herfelf an^ for 3pain, thaa 
fbe^^oiade it afterwards V 3ut the prudem: 
and fober States continued.' tq^a^ like fra^ 
ward children, 'X]^r like men.dfiunk withrc-i 
ientment and paiiion^ ajid iuch will thq 
condud; l?e of .the wifcft governnrients ia 
every circumftance, where a fprit of fac* 
tion an.d of private intereft pfevat)s, amojag 
thoie who are at the head, oyer rcafon of 
ftate.: After laying afide all decency in 
their behaviour towards the queen, they 
laid afide all caution for themfelves. They 
declared " they would carry on the war 
*' without her." Landrecy feemed, in 
their efteem, of more importance than 
Dunkirk ; and the ppportunity of wafting 
fome French provinces. Or of putting the 
whole event of the war on the decifion of 
another battle, preferable to the other mea- 
fure that Uy open to them ; that, I mean, 
of trying, in good earneft, and in an honeft 
concert with the queen, during the fufpenr 
fion of arms, whether fuch terms of peace, 
as ought to fatisfy them and the other 
allies, might not be inipofed on France. 

If the confederate army had broke into 
France, the campaign before tliis, or in 
any former campaign i and if the Germans 

and 
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and theDutrh had exerdfed l^hen therfamtf 
mhvmAmtfi ^ tht French had ei^Tcikd 
in their ptoyihces in former wars ;' if they 
had burnt VerfailieS) sind esrt^ Parity ind 
if they had difturbed die fiOv^s of the dead 
princes that tcfb^ <at Saint Denis, every 
good man would have felt the horror, that 
fuch cruelties in^ire : no nian coald have 
laid that the retaKation was unjuft;- But 
in orie thoufand feven hundred -^tti^' twelve, 
it was too late, in every refpeftr, to nied(« 
tate fuch projefts. If the French had becri 
ianprcparcd to defend their 'frontier^ either 
for want of means, of in^vain confidehce 
that the peace would be made, as otir king 
Charles the fccond was unprepared to 
defend his coaft at the latter ehd of his 
firft war with Holland, the allies might 
have played a fure game in fattsfying their 
vengeance on the French, as the Dutch did 
on us in one thoufand fix hundred and fixty 
feven ; and impofing harder terms on 
them, than thofe they offered, or would 
have accepted. But this was not the cafe. 
The French army was, I believe, more nu- 
merous than the army of the allies, even 
before feparation, and certainly in much a« 
better condition than two or three years 
before, when a deluge of blood was fpilt to 
diflodge them, for we did no more, at 
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Malplaquet, Would the Germans and> 
the Dutch have found it more eafy to (arcc 
them at this time, than it was. at thaJt? 
Would not the French have- fought widii 
as much obftinacy to fave Paris, as th^j 
did to fave Mons ? and, with all the ne- 
< gard due to the duke of Ormond and to ' 
priiice £uc£ks, was the abf^ncb of the 
duke of Marlborough of no coiifequencc? 
Turn this affair every way in your thougta»# 
my lord^ ahd you will find that the Ga*4 
mans and the Dutch had nothing in theirs» 
but to break, at any rate, and at ^ny rifqup, 
the negotiations that were begun, and to 
reduce Great Britain tp the neceflity rf 
continuii^, what fhe had been too long» 4 
provimie of the confederacy, A province 
indeed, and not one of the bcfl: t;reatcdi 
fincc the confederates aflUmed a right of 
obliging her to keep her pafls with thcm^ 
and of difpenling with their obligations te 
her; of exhaufting her, without rule, or 
proportion, or meafure, in the fupport of 
a war, to which fbe alone contributed Hwre 
than all of them, and in which floe had xm 
longer an immediate intercft, nor even vmj 
remote intcreft that was not comqion, onv 
with refped: to her, very dubitwis.; and^ 
after aH this, of complaining that the 
queen pre&med to hearkejp so avtrtxasek 

of 
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of peace, and to let a negotiation oa 
foot, whilft their humor and ambidon 
required that the war flwuld be pro- 
longed for ftD indefinite tittie> and io^ 
a purpofe that was either bad C>r indeter- 
minate. 

The fulpenlion of armSi that began ui 
the Low Countries, was continued, and 
extended afterwards by the a£t I figned at 
Fontainebleau. The fortune erf the war 
turned at the fame time .: and all thole dlf- 
graces followed, which obliged the Diuch 
to treat, and to defire the afliftance of the 
queen, whom they had fet at defiance fo 
lately. This alTiftance they had, asefiec- 
tually as it could be given in the circum- 
flances, to which they had reduced them- 
felves, and the whole alliance : and the 
peace of Great Britain, Portugal, Savoy, 
Pruflia, and the States General, was made, 
without his imperial majefly's concurrence, 
in the fpring of one thoufand feven hun- 
dred and thirteen ; as it might have been 
■made, much more advantageoufly for them 
all, in that of one thoufand feven hundred 
and twelve. Lefs obftinacy on the part of 
the States, and perhaps more dccifive re-- 
folutions on the part of the queen, would 
have wound up all thefe divided threads in 
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onti ali(J h'av<s finiflied this grcatt work 
much {obntr and better- I fty^ perhaps 
morp decifi^e rfefolutions on the pairt of tlw! 
qiUeen:*, bee^ufc) altho I think that 1 
fkduld have eon^yed her orders f or fign- 
ing a treaty of peace with France^ before: 
th$ armies took the field, much more vfiU 
lingly^ thafl I executeci them^ftcrwards in 
raping th^t of the ceffatiori of <a!3ns j yet 
I do riot prefiame to decide^ but' flikll de- 
fire your Jprdfhip to do fo, on 4 fre^ew of - 
all circumftances, feme df which, I Ihallv 
juft mention. :; :. 

m .'■■■■ •^ • 

The kagufe made foi* pi-dCrftfling th6^ 
war having oppofed the i^ueeriltOi the ut-; 
moft of their power, ^ndby ineatfsof jevery? 
f^rt, from the firft appearance3-i>f a liqgo* : 
tifttion } the general cflfedt^ of thiS..:Yiolent 
oppofition^ on her and her^ minifters was, 
to make. them pro<5eed by floWcriandr moire 
ajLOtious fteps : the particular efFeft of it 
was^ fo dblige them to c^n the eyds of 
the nation, atid tef ingame the people with 
a defirc of peaqe, by (hewingv in the moft' 
fKiiblic and folemn manner, how unequally 
Wc were burdened, and how unfairly wie 
were treated by our allies. The firft gaVe 
an afif of diffidence and timidicy . to their 
condu^. which encouraged the league, and 
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gave vigor to die oppofidon. The fecond 
irritated die Dutch pardcularly ; for the 
emperor and the other allies had the mo* 
deftyatleaft^ not to pretend to bear any 
propordon in the expence of the war : and 
thus the two powers, whofe union was the 
moft eflendal, were the moft at Variance* 
and the queen was obliged to aft in a dofer 
concert irith her enemy who defired peace* 
than flie would have done if her allies had 
been left obftinately bent to protra& tfao 
war. During thefe tranfadtions, my lord 
Oxford, who had his ccMrefpondencies 
^art, and a private thread of negodation 
ahtrays in his hands, entertained hopes thai 
Philip would be brought to abandon Spain 
in favor of his father-in-law, and to con^ 
tent himfelf with the ftates of that prince* 
the kingdom of Sicily, and the prefervation 
of his right of fucccilion to the crown of 
France. Whether my lord had any parti- 
cular reafons for entertaining thefe hopes^ 
befides the general reafons founded on the 
condition of France, on that of the Bour* 
bon family, and on the difpofition of 
Lewis the fourteenth, I doubt very much. 
That Lewis, who fought, and had need 
of feeking peace, almoft at any rate, and 
who faw that he could not obtain it, even 
of the queein* ualeffi Fhix.ip abandoned im-^ 
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Imediateiy the crown of Spain^ or abandoned 
immediately, by jrenundation and a folemn 
ad: of exclufion) all pretenfion to that of 
France ; that Lewis was defirous of tht 
Jbrmer^ I cannot doubt. That Phiui^ 
would have abandoned Spain, with the 
^equivalents that have been mentioned, or 
cither of them, I believe likewife; if the 
prefent king of France had died, when 
his fetherj, mother^ and eldeft brother did t 
for they all had the feme diftemper. But 
Lewis wouW ufe no violent means to force 
his^grandfon ; the queen would not continue 
the war to force him ; Philip was too ob- 
ftinate, and his wife too ambitious, to quit 
the crown of Spain, when they Tiad dlfco* 
Vered our weafcnefs, and felt their own 
^ ftrength in that country, by their fucceft 
in the campaign of one thoufend feven hun- 
dred and ten : after which my lord Stan*^ 
HOPE himfelf was convinced that Spaift 
tould not be conquered, nor kept, if it 
Was conquered^ without a much greater 
army,, than it was poflible for us to fend 
thither. In that fituation it was wild to 
imagine^ as the earl of Oxfokd imagined> 
or pretended to imagine, that they would 
quit the, crbwn of Spain^ for a remote and 
uncertain ;profpe& of fucceeding to that 
4pf France;^ acd cfontent themfelves to b^ 
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in the mean time, princes of vrty finaH 
domini(Mi$. Philip therefore^ ifter ftrug- 
gling long that he nwght not be Obl^ed tft 
make his option till the^fuccefTioa of Franc* 
lay open to him, was Obliged toinv^ it^ 
and made it,, for Sp^n. Now tbi3> my 
lord, was the very crifis of the negotiation i 
and tQ this point I apply what I faid abovo 
pf the efFeft pf more decifive refolutions oq 
the part of the queen. It was pbMn». thgi;» 
if fhe made the campaign in concert with 
her allies, fhe could be no longpr vmiftreli 
of the negotiations, nor have almoit ^ 
chance for conducing them to the iiEie £he 
|tfopoied. Our ill fuccefs in the fidde would 
have rendered the French ^s: tca&able in 
the codgtefs : our gopd fucx^fs there would 
have rendered the allies fo. On this prin* 
ciple the queen fufpended the operations of 
her troops, and then concluded the ceflation* 

CoMPAEE now the appearances and^ffeft 
of this meafure, with the appearances «md 
fcffeft that another meafure would have 
had. In order to arrive at any peace, it 
was neceflary to do what the queen did^ 
or to do more : and, in order to arrive ^ 
a good one, it was neqeflapy to be prepared 
Xf> carry coi^the war, as Well as to make a 
&ew of it •, ior ike had die hard calk upon 
. . z . \ her. 
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her, of guarding againft her allies, and her ^ 
enemiesr both. Bqt in that ferment, whea 
few mqn. copfid^red any thing coolly, the ' 
conduA of Her general^ after he took the 
fifld, thp he covered the allies in the fiege 
of Quefnpy, correfponded ill^ in appear- 
ance, with the declarations of carrying on 
the war vigproufly, that had been made, 
on feverail occafions, before the campaign 
opened. //It bad an air of double dealing 5; 
and as fuqh it pafled among thofe, who 
did not combine in their thoughts all the 
ciccumftances of the conjunfture, or who 
were infatuate^ with the notipnal neceflity. 
of continuing the war. The clamor could 
not have been greater, if the queen had 
figned her pe^ce feparately : and, I think, 
the appearances might have been explained' 
a$ favorably in one cafe, as in the other. 
From, the death of the emperor Joseph, it 
was neither out intereft, nor the common 
intereft, well underftood, to fet the crown 
pf Sputi on the prefent emperor's head* 
As foon ther.e&re as Phii-ip had made: 
his option, and if Ihe had taken this refo- 
lutipn early, his^ option would have been.^ 
fponer made, I prefume that the queen 
might have declared, that ihe would not. 
continue the war an hour longef^to procure 
3pam for bis imperial: jnajeftfj that the 
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engagements, (he had taken whilft He was^' 
archduke, bound her no more ; that, by 
his acceflion to the empire, the very nature 
of them was altered ; that fhe took effec- 
tual meafures to prevent, in any future 
time, an union of the crowns of France 
and Spain, and, upon the fame principle, 
would not confent, much lefs fight, to 
bring about an immediate union of the im« 
perial and Spanilh orowns ; that they, who 
inlifted to protrad: the war, intended this 
union y that they could intend nothing elie, 
fince they ventured to break^^ith her, ra- 
ther than to treat) and were fo eager to 
put the reafonable fatisfadion, that they 
might have in every other QtSc without ha- 
zard, on the uncertain events of war ^ that 
ihe would not be impofed on any longer 
in this manner, and that fhe had ordered 
her minifters to fign her treaty with France, 
on the furrender of Dunkirk into her hands j 
that flie pretended not to prefcribe to her 
allies, but that ihe had infifted, in their 
behalf, on certain conditions, that France 
was obliged to grant to thofe of them, who 
ihould fign their treaties at the fame time 
as file did, or who fhould confent to an 
immediate ceflation of arms, and during 
the ceflation treat under her mediation. 
There had been more franknefs, and more. 

dignity 
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dignity in this proceeding, and the effed 
muft have been more advantageous. France 
would have granted more for a feparate 
peace, than for a celTation : and the Dutch 
would have been more influenced by the 
profpedtofone, than of the odier; efpe- 
daily fince this proceeding would have 
been very different from theirs at Munfter» 
aad at Nimeghen, where they abandoned 
their allies, without any other pretence 
than the particular advantage they found 
in doing fo. A fufpenfion of the opera- 
tions of the queen's troops, nay a ceffation 
of arms between her and France, was not 
definitive \ and they might, and they did, 
hope to drag her back under their, and the 
German yoke. This therefore was not 
fufficientto check their obftinacy, nor to 
hinder them from making all the unfortu- 
nate hafte they did make to get themfelves 
beaten at Denain. But they would poifi- 
bly have laid afide their vain hopes, if the]^ 
had feen the queen's minifters ready to fign 
her treaty of peace, and thofe of fome prin- 
cipal allies re^y to fign at the fame time ; 
ip which cafe the mlfchief, that followed, 
had been prevented, and better terms pf 
^eace had been obtained for the confede- 
racy : a pripce of the houfe of Bourbon, 
who could never be king of France, would 
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^avc fat on the Spanifh throne, infiead of 
jtn eniperor : the Spanifli fcepcer WQp^ld 
have been weakened in the hands of one, 
and the imperial fcepter woyld have been 
ftrengthcned in thofe of the other 2 Frande 
would have had no opportunity oi recover- 
ing from former blows, nor of finifhing ^ 
^ong unfuccefsful war by two fucc^fsful 
campaigns : her ambition, and her power, 
would have declined with her old king, 
and under the minority that followed i one 
of them at leaft might have been fo reduced 
by the terms of peace, if the defeat of the 
allies in one thoufand ieven hundred and 
twelve, and the lofs of fo many towns as 
the French took in that and the following 
year, had been prevented, thfit the other 
would have been no longer formidable, even 
fuppofing it to have continued ; whereas I 
fuppofe that the tranquillity of Europe is 
more due, at this time, to want of ambi- 
tion, than to want of power,, on the part 
of France. But, to carry the comparifon 
of thefe two mcafures to the end, it may 
be fuppofed that the Dutch would have 
taken the fame part, on the queen's de^ 
daring a feparate peace, as they took on 
her declaring a ceffation. The preparations 
for the campaign, in the Low Countries 
were made J the Dutch, like the other con- 
federates, 
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fddcfkfes, liad a juft confidence in the^ 
0wn troops^ and an unjjwfl' contempt for 
thofc of the^ enemy •, thtv were tranfppFteci 
fix^m" their ufual fobricty ind caution by il^ 
imbijious pF0^)eft cf large acquifitioris, 
which had been opened artftiily to them.; 
the reft of tiie confederate army was cpmr 
pofe'd of iffip^ial and <3erman troops : ' fo 
that the Dutch, the Iniperialifts, and the 
other iji^rmans, having ah intercft to decide 
wkkh: was po longer the intereft .o£ thi^ 
whioieconfed^iacy, they might have uriited 
againft'the qu€en in one cafe, as they did 
in the other ; and the mifchief, that fol- 
lowed to them and the common caufel 
might not 'have been prevented. Thi$ 
might have been the cafe, no doubt. They 
might have flattered themfelves th^t t^ty 
Ihould be able to l3reak into France, and 
to force pHtLip, by the diftrefs brought 
on his grandfather, to refign the crown of 
Spain to the emperor, even after Great 
Britain, arid Portii^al, and Savoy too per-? 
haps, were tJrawn out of the war y for thef^ 
princes defired as little, as the queen, to 
fee the Spanifli crown' on the emperor's 
head. But, even in 'this cafe, thp th^ 
madhds would have becri greater, the effeft 
would kidt have Jbefen Worft. ; , The queen 
wouW^hfeV^'bech a(bk to fervi tteie corife- 
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derates as well by. being n^diator in the 
negotiations, as they left it in her power to 
do, by being a party in them : ^d Great 
Britiia would have had the advantage of 
being deliyerc;d fo much fooner from ^ bur- 
den, which whimfical and wicked politics 
had impofed, and continued upon her till 
it was become intolerable. Of thefe two 
meafures, at the time when we might have 
taken either, there were pecfons who 
thought the laft preferable to the former. 
But it never came into public debate. In-* 
deed it never could ; too much time hay* 
ing been loft in waiting for the option of 
Philip, and the fufpenfion and ceflation 
having been brought before the council ra-t 
ther as a meafure taken, than a matter to be 
debated. If your lordfhip, or any one 
clfe, fhould judge, that,' in fuch circum- 
fiances as thofe of the confederacy in the 
beginning •f one thoufand feven hundred 
and twelve, the latter meaftM ought to 
have been taken, and the Gordian knot to 
have been cut, rather than to fuffer a mock 
treaty to languilh on, with fo much ad- 
vantage to the French as the difunion of 
the allies gave them ; in fliort, if flownefs, 
perplexity,. incQufiftency, and JAdecifion 
fhould be pbjcfted, in fome inftaRcps, to 
the queen's councils at that time 5 if it 
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Ihould be faid particularly, that fhe did 
pot obferve the precife moment when the 
coriduft of the league formed againft hcr^ 
being expofed to mankind, would have 
juftij&ed any part fhe Ihould have taken 
(tho ihe declared, foon after the moment 
was pafled, that this conduft had fet her 
free from all her engagements) and when 
flie ought to have taken that of drawing, 
by one bold meafure, her allies out of the 
war, or herfelf out of the confederacy, be- 
fore fhe loft her influence on France : if all 
this Ihould be objefted^ yet would the 
proofs brought to fupport thefe objeftions 
ihew, that we were better allies than poli- 
ticians ; that the defire the queen had to 
treat in concert with her confederates, and 
the refolution fhe took not to (ign without: 
them, made her bear what no crowned 
head had ever borne before y and that where 
fhe erred, Che erred principally by the pa- 
tience, the compliance, and the condefcen- 
fion fhe exercifed towards them, and to- 
wards her own fubje2ts in league with 
them. Such objeftions as thefe may lie 
to the queen's conduct, in the courfe of 
this great affair ; ^s well as objedions of 
human infirmitt to that of the perfons em- 
p)6yed by her in the tranfaftions of it j^ 
from whicih neither thofe who preceded, 

nor 
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nor diole who fucceedcd^ lui^ I ppelamcy 
beei^ free. But the principles on whjich;. 
diey proceeded were hondt, die means^* 
tfiey ufed were lawful, and the event diey . 
propokd to bring about was juft. Whereas 
the very foundadon of all due oppc^njoa 
to the. peace was laid in injuftice and folly : 
for what could be more unjufty than the . 
attenapt'of the Dutch and the Germans, to 
force the queen to continue a war for th^ir * 
private intereft and ambidpn, the diiprch . 
portionate expence of which opprefl^d die 
commerce of her fubjeds, and loaded them 
with debts for ages yet to come ? a war, 
the object of wRich was fb changed, that 
from the year one thoufand {cyi^n hundred 
and eleven fhe made it not only withpyt 
any engagement, but agajnftlier own, and 
the common intereft ? What could be mpre 
foolifii ; you will think that I foften the 
term too much, and you will be in the 
right to think fo: what could be more 
foolifh, than the attempt of a party in Bri- 
tain, to protraft a war fo ruinous to their 
country, without any rcafon. that they diirft 
avow, except that of wreaking the refeot- 
luents of Europe on France, and that of 
uniting the imperial and Spanifli crowns 
on an Auftrian head ? one of which was to 
purchafe revenue at a price tpp dear j and 

the 
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the other wais to expofe the liberties of Eu-^ 
rope to new dangers^ by the conclofion of 
at war which had been made to afiert and 

Secure them. 

■ » 

I UAV2 dwelt the longer on d^e cooAoA v^ 
of thole ivho promoted^ and dP choTe whd 
oppo&dy the n^otiations of the peaos 
made at Utrecht, aiid on the com^ariibn ^ 
of the meafure purfued by the ^ueen with 
that whidi ftie might havepurfued, becaull 
the gpeat benefk we oughtcoTeap from the 
ihidy of hiftory, cannot be r^iped unlefi 
we accuftom ourielves to cotsip^re the con^ 
du£t of different governments^ aniddifier^ 
tnt parties, in the fame conjundhires, and 
to obierve the meafupei they did pur&e^ 
and the meafures^ they might have puriuedi 
With the adual amiequences that followed 
one, and the poSible, Or probable confe-^ 
^^nces, that might hdve followed the 
other. By this exercife of dbe mind, the 
ftudy of hiftdry anticipates; ask were, ex^ 
perietice^ a&l have ob&rved in 4«ie of the 
*&& of thefe letters^ and prepareft us for 
^ion« If this confideration ihould not 
plead H Sufficient excufe for my proli»ty 
6n this he&d, I hate one more to odd tliat 
fiiay. A ragd of warring pc^K^Ied a party 
in our nation till the death- of c the late 

queen 5 
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queen : a rage of hegodadng has ftoSsEki 
die fame party of tnen^ ever fince^ Yqh 
have feen the confequences of one i jow 
fee adlualiy thofe of the othen The ragd 
cf warring confirmed the beggary of oxit 
aation^ which b^an as early as the revolu-> 
tion ; but then it gave, in the lafl war^ 
reput^ion to our arms» ^id our councils 
too. For tho I think, and nluft always 
think, that the principle^ on which wo 
lEted after departing from that laid down 
in the grand alliance of one thoufand ieven 
hundred and one, was ¥nrong ; yet muft 
we confefs that it was purfued wifely, as 
well as boldly. The rag^ of negotiating 
has been a chargeable rage likewiie, at leaft 
as charg^ble in it's proportion^ Far from 
paying our debts,., contraded in waTji they 
continue much the fame, after three and 
twenty years of peace. The taxes that op* 
prefs our mercantile intereft the moik are. 
ilill in mortgage ; and thofe that opprefs 
the landed intereft the moft, inflead of be^ 
ing laid on extraordinary occafions^ are be- 
come the ordinary funds for the currenr 
fervice of every year. This is grievous, 
and the more fo to any man, who has the 
honor of his country, as well as her prof 
fperity at heart, becaufe we have not, in 
ihis cafe, the airy confolacion w^ had iior 

th^ 
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the other. The rage of negotiating began 
twenty years ago, under pretence of con- 
fummating the treaty of Utrecht: and, 
from that time to this, our minifters havd 
htcn in one perpetual m^e, The^T have 
made thcmfelves and us, often, objefts of 
averfidn to the powers on the continent : 
and We are become at laft objefts of con- 
tempt, even to the Spaniards. What othef 
cffedt could our abfurd conduft have? 
What other return has it deferved? We 
came cxhaufted out of long wars ; and, in- 
ftcad of piirfuing the meafures neceflkry to 
^vc vrs means and opportunity to repair our 
ftrei^di and to diminifh our burdens, our 
mitiillers have a&ed, from that time tp 
this, like men who -fought pretences to 
keep the nation in the lame exhaufted con- 
dition, and under the iame load of debt. 
This may have been their view ^rhaps j 
and we could not be furprifed if we heanl 
the iame men declare national poverty nc- 
cei&ry to fupport the prefent govemmc«^ 
who have fo frequently declared corruptioa 
and a ftanding army to be fo. Your gooa 
fenfe, my lord, your virtue, and your 
love of your country, will always deter- 
mine yoil to oppoie fuch vile fchemcs, and 
tp contribute your utmoft towards the cure 
fifbprfi theft kind;i of r^jgpj the. ra^ of 
- 3 warriog. 
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warring, without any prbportiooablc intereft 
of our. own,, for t^ie ambition of-olhcf^si 
^jpjd the i?8^e of negotiating, on. eyc^y oc* 
jcafipn, at any ratc,f without a /ufficient 
-^all to it, and witfiput any part pf.rtiaf .die- 
piling. iftauence which we ought ^.have. 
Our nation inhaoits an ifland«.:and Is one 
pf the principal ptations of Europp ; but, 
|o maintain this rank, we muft . take tlic; 
advantages of this fitu^tion, which hayc 
been- neglefted by us for almoft h^lf a cen- 
tury : we muft always remembcFy that we 
are not part of the continent, butwe mvjft 
never forget that we are neighbours, .to iS 
I wifl conclude, by applying a ruic, that 
MoRACE gives for -the condud Qf.;iin epic 
or dramatic poem, to the part Great iBri* 
tain ought to take in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, if you allow me to transform Brt-^ 
tannia into a male divinity, as the veric 
requires. 

. . / 

NecDeus iiiterfit, nifidignus vindice nodus 

Incident. » 

If thefe refleftions are juft, and I fhould 
not have offered them to your lordfliip had 
they not appeared both juft and important 
to my beft underftanding, you will think 
that I have not fpent your time unprofitably 

in 



^ 



in mfeiftgit|^ertii and e^^cititigyfiu. by tUem : 

thati I am p^&^4 Is^^.napther fqUrx-^ = 
datiofi. thaiH. pirjjf-4$iigps^; ) pfqti4iccs5 and : 
habitat ^:,the^I«i^at;^ifit;?reft.QffGm n??n> 

apd, :?h^ igo€fra»ce. and rajjinofs'of others, 

■,<,■• ■ ; ' 
..^ .' . . . • ^ 

MX-^^i^tef .b gtown fo.lQhgv tto I IhaU 
fay nothi^jg.tQ >yoyr Igrdfliipattbis .tim6 
conc^rni^g.jtl^^ ,fl;\idy of oiodcm hiftory> 
rjeki;iYe^:5Q:lht intere;f|§. of your country 
indpns«%-^8jairs,; ai}4 I tkink there; \viU 

k'^m.n^ tpvdo lo. at any .other. The 

ifiiftory;. of the rebellion by; your great: 
giiiaDd&lher, and his pAvate .memorials^ 
"^hkk yoijr tordfliip hfs ijairaanufci;lpt^ will 
guide ypj.1 fiirelyas far as they go: )Kherc 
thfcy leave; .yaU, yourlordfliip muft not ex-? 
pej6t any hiftwy \ for we have more reafon 
to, m^ke thb wriiplaint, *' abeft enin? hi** 
" %9m iitteris ooftris,'* than Tully had 
tO;P.Ut il iMo tfo^ nxouth of Atticus^ iii 

bis firft bfipk Of laws. , But where hiftorjc 
leayej yopj it i$ wapted Icaft : the tradi- 
tipjds ojf this. century; and ofthe lattqr erid • 
pf th« laft) ?re fre^. vMany^ v^ho were 
gdtop m fo{ne of thefe. cv^cntjs, < arc alive ; 

aftd^maay wio have a)ai5c?fejd with thofc 

B b that 
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that were adors in others. The public is in 
pofleflion of feveral colleAions and rn^mo* 
rials, and feveral there are in private hands. 
You will want no materials to form true 
notions of tranfadions fo recQir« Even 
pamphlets, writ on different fides and on 
different occafions in our p^fty diiputes, 
and hiftories of no more authority than 
pamphlets, will help you to come at truth. 
Read them with fufpicion, my lord, for 
diey defend to be fufpedled : pay no re- 
gard to the epithets given, nor to the judg'^ 
ments pafled ; negled: all declamation,* 
weigh the reafoning, and advert to fa^b. 
With fuch precautions, even Burnet's 
hiftory may be of fome ufe. In a word,; 
your lordfhip will want no help of mine to 
difcover, by what progrefiion the whole 
conftitution of our country, and even the 
charadber of our nation, has been altered : 
nor how much a worfe ufe, in a national 
fcnfe, tho a better in the fenfe of party po- 
litics, the men called Whigs have made of 
long wars and new fyftems of revenue, 
fmce the revolution } than the men called 
Tories made, before it, of long peace, and 
ftale prerogative. When you look back 
three or four g^erations ago, you will fee 
chat the Englifh were a plain, perhaps a 
rough, but a gpod-natur^ hofpitable pec* 
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ple^i jqalous or th^ir liberties, and able ai^ 
well as reacly tp defend theni^ with their 
tongues, th^ir.peijsj and their fwords* ThCi 
relloration be^ai> to turn hofpita^ity inta 
luxury, pleafure into debauch^ and coun- 
try peers and xrountry commoners ifffo cour- 
tiers and men of mode. Sut whilffi our 
Icixury Was young, it was httie mbre thari'. 
elegance : the debauch of tliat ag^ was en- 
livened with wit, and vainifhed brer with 
gallantry. The courtiers and the' men of; 
mode • knew what the conftitution was, 
fe'4>e(Sl6d it, and often ajQTerted it. Artst 
and iciehces flouriflitd, and, if we grew 
iftore trivial, we were not become either 
grofsly ignorant, or openly profligate. Since' 
the revolution, our kings have been re-^ 
duced indeed to a feeming aniitial d^pend- 
ance on parliament; but the bufinefs or 
parliament, which was efteemed in general; 
a duty before, has been ex^rcifed in gene^, 
ral as a trade fince; The trade df parlia* 
ihent, iand the trade of funds, have grown 
uhiverfal. Men, who flood forward in the 
^orld, have attended t6 little elfe. The 
frequency of parliaments, that increafed 
their importance, and fhould have increafed 
«)ie fefpe<5t for theih, has taken off frOni 
their dignity : and the fpirit that prevailed, 
i^hilftthe'-fervice ifl-thcm w« duty, has 

B b 2 - b«en 
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been 4eb?tfed fince it became a trade. Few 
Know, ;2uld*fcifte any^fefp^ ^the Brififfij 
conftituitidn ; that of iht 'Church has been 

as 

^ ^ , .^ft 

at the mercy of th« nien in ppwfer,' who- 
ever thplp\ . niea. were. Thus the phuf ch^ 
at 'kaft' t|ip hj^archy, ; lioweVer f^cred i^ 
it*s origin Qr.wi|fp in ^^ in{timtio.n. Is be- 
come ^n ufdefs burden on the State : Jttjjl 
die State is become, under antlent an4 
known ifprm$^ a new and undefinable mon- 
ftpr.; coinpofe^ <>f ^ ^g without monar- 
chical ^lea^or^ a fenate of nobles without 
ariflx)cratical ihdependency, and a fenate of 
conobmons without denipcratical freedom. 
In the mean turte, jtny. lord, the very idea 
of wit, and all that can be called tafte, has 
been loft among the great ; arts and fciences 
are fcarce ialivc 5 luxury has been increafed 
but not refined ; corruption has been efta- 
bliftied, and is avowed. When govern- 
ments are worn out, thus it is : the decay 
appears in every inftance. Public and pri- 
vate virtue, public and private fpirit, fci- 
ence, and wit, decline all together. 

That you, my lord, may have a long 

and glorjovis ibare in reftoring all thefe^ 

aad in drAwir^g our gove]:nment back to 

.3 ^e 
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the true principles of it, I wifh moft hear- 
tily. Whatever errors I may have com- 
mitted in public life, I have always loved 
my country : whatever faults may be ob- 
jefted to me in private life, I have always 
loved my friend : whatever ufage I have 
received from my country, it Ihall never 
make me break with her : whatever ufage 
I have received from my friends, I never 
Ihall break with one of them, while I 
think him a friend to my country. Thefe 
are the fentiments of my heart. I know 
they are thofe of your lordfliip's : and a 
communion of fuch fentiments is a tye 
that will engage me to be, as long as I 
live. 



'o^- 



My lord. 



Your moft faithful fervant. 
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ISH^I^L take the liberty of writing 
to. ypu a little oftener than the three or 
fwr times a year^ which, you tell nie, are 
all you c^n ^llow yourfclf) to write to thofe 
ypw JiJ^e .beft :: and y^t I declare to you 
with gre^t frutb^ that you never knew me 
fo bufy in your life, as I am at prefent. 
You muft not imagine from hence, that I 
arp writing ipe;Doir$ of myfclf. The fpb- ' 
jeft is too (IJght to deftend to pofterity, in 
any other manner, than by th^^t occ^fionaj 
mention which may be made of any little 
aftor. in the hiftory of our age. Sy ll a, 
Caesar, and others of that rank, were, 
whilft they lived, at the head of mankind : 
l^Ijeir (lory was in fome fort the ftory of the 

]B b 4 world, 
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world, and as fuch might very properly be 
tranfmitted under their names to future 
generations. But for thofe -who havy afted 
much mferidr partsr, if the^ pubmfr the 
piece, and call it after their own names, 
they are impertinent ; if they publifh only 
their own Ihafe in it, they inform mankind 
by halves, anfl neither give, piuch inftruc^ 
tion, nor create much atteAtkin. ^l^ancc 
abounds with writers of this fort, and, I 
think, we fall into the other extreme. Let 
me tell you, on this occafi3on, = what has 
fometimes come into my thoughts. 

There is hardly arty cthtdfy ih ^liftory 
t^hich feegaii fey b{Jienihg la grekr'^^ fcen^, 
as the ceWturJr ^h^in we Kve,' kiM'tiiill, 
I fupp'bfe, We; Xdtt'pWe tt '^fth ' othmv 
erejime mbft fanrdus, ailc^ you will think 
fo. I Will fketch'the tWo laft, to help your 
rtiemoVy. 

The lofs of that balance which La^t- 
RENCE of Medici$ had preferved, during 
his time, in Italy •, the expedition^ of 
Charles the eighth to Naples ; "the in- 
trigues of the duke of Milan, whi fpun, 
with all the refinements of art, that.net 
wherein he was taken at laft himfelf ; the 

■ 

fuccefsful dexterity of Ferdinand the Ca- 

- tholic. 
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tkblic, who built o'ne pillar of the 'AufljwBi 
^rearii'efs in Spain, in Itily, an^ Jp.thc 
Indies 1 as the fucceffion « the Kome. of 
Burgandy, joined to the iroperial ^gpity 
. ind the hereditary countries, jcftablillied ■ 
ano'ther in tKe upper and lower Germany* 
the'fe caufes, . and many others, con^bin?^ 
to Form a very' extraordinary conjundure i 
^na, py tKelr tonftquenc^s, to render tfae 
ji3Keeqth.cenb.iry fruitful of great tvenljSj 
arid 6^ affonifhing revolutions. 

The beginning of the feveoteenth open- 
ed ftill a greater and more important ibene. 
The Spanilh yoke was well-nigh impofed' 
on Italy by the famous triumvirate, T<ji.EDd 
at . Milan, OssuNA at Naples, and La 
CuiVA at Venice,,, The diftraftions of 
■ France, as well as tlie ftate-policy of the 
qiieen mother, feduced by Rome, and 
amufcd by Sp,ain -, the dcfpicablecharat^ter 
of our James the firft, the itilbnefs of the 
clcftor Palatine, the bad intelligence of the 
princes and itates of the league in Germany, 
the mercenary temper of John George of 
S'axtny, ancLtiicgr^at qualities of.lVlAxj- 
MiuAN'of:Bii^ria_> .rwled 't^ERDiwA^'p tbfe 
lecQnd tO.'tTieampenal "throne ^^hpn, the 
piales of <ne. elder brancli of ^C; ApSrian 
^'mily in Germany beirig ex^gilifliecl at 
the 
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^ death tf Matthias, nothing was hion; 
dcfirable, nor perhaps mofe praiBcablc, 
than t6 throw the empire hito another houfe; 
Germany ran rihe feme rifiju^ is Ijtaly hacj 
done : FERi>mANb' feemedmOre Ji^^^^ 
even than CtiAki^Es the'fijfth had beiein, to 
t)ec6me abfotute rtiafter ;-'and,' if Fraiice 
ht4 noftfqrfiifhed thfe gj^cateft niinifter, ahct 
fte-Nbrch the greateft Captain, of tjhat 
age, m the ^nxt point of tittle^' Vienna'aiid 
Madrid would have given -tK?' law to the 
wtftemworld. ^ •' ' 



' . . t 



As' the Auftrian fcal^ funk, thatofBQur- 
bbn rofc. The true date pf the'ril^ Of that 
power, which has made the fcirigi of Francie 
fb corriiderable in Etirbpe, gPCS'iip ^ JiigK 
z$ Charles the feyenth, and. LeWxs the 
clfeventh. Thfe weakness of bui-' Henrv 
the fixth, the loofe conduft pf Edward 
the fourth, and perhaps the pyerfights df 
Henry the feventh, Jielped very tpuch to 
knit that monarchy together, as well as to 
enlarge it. Advantage might have been 
taken of the divifions which ficligion occa- 
fioned 5 and fupporting the proteftant pkr- , 
ty in France would have kept that crown 
under reilraints, and under inabilities, Mx 
fome meafufc equal to thofe which were 
occalioned antiently by the vaft alienation9 

•of 
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of it's demefpes^i and by the exprbitant 

power of it's vaflals. i^ut' James the firft 

■■ " ' ' ' ■••'•^1 ■'■•■•»» 

was incapable of thinking . widi fenfc, 6r 
afting with Ipirit. Charle> the fifft had 
an iitiperfeO: glimpfe of his' tjrue intereft^ 
but his iixorious temper, and the extrava* 
gancy of that madman BuckiNCHAJvi, gave 
Richelieu time to finilh a great part of 
his projeft : and the miferiesji th^t followed 
in Englandp gave Mazarin time and op- 
portunity ' to ^ complete the , fy ftem . The 
laft great alSt of this cardinal's adminiftra- 
tion was the Pyrenean treatj. 

. . ■' • . ' •* . • i i . i 

^ ■ . • t . 

Here T would begin, by reprefenting 
the face of Europe fuch as it was at that 
epocha, the interefts and the conduft of 
England,' France, Spain, Holland, and 
tlie empire. A fummary; itCapitulatioa 
Ihbuld follow of all the fteps taken by 
France, during more than tWehty years, to' 
arrive at the great objeft fhe had propofed 
to herfelf in making this treaty : the moft 
folemn article of which the minifter, who 
negotiated it^ defigned (houid be violated ; 
as appears by his letters, writ from the 
ifland of Pheafants, if I miftake not. After' 
diis, another draught of Europe fhould 
have it*s place, according to the relations, 
yrhich the feveral powers flood in, onfe to- 
wards 



wards another', m oiie' tjtvQutanil'fix Hun- 
qicd and eigtitjF ei^t :' and tlie alterations 
wi>ich |hc revoIi!itioh «i England made in 
t^.pplittcs oT Europe, A fummary ac- 
iojifit Oioul J fpllow .pf the events of the 
war that cn3e'di,m'., one thouflind Tix liun- 
drei3 aiid ninety feven,' with the diftrenu 
Views faf Tiipg WiJ-LiAM the third, an4 
I,Ewrs ,the .fourteenth, in maKing thfe pc^ce 
of tlyfwic i >vKich matter has ."Deen. much 
canyaflTedj'ah'd is little' un3erftood'f "Theii 
the dilpofitions made ty the partJtion--trea- 
ties, and the ih'fluehces and conrequences 
o\ thefe treaties,; an^ a -thitd 4raughf of 
ft'e ftate of 'fiurop^' af die 3eat)i of Charles 
0ie fecond'of win... ^il Qiis would make 
flie fiibjett ,01 one'cr.' wo 'boots, and woultl 
be t^e Hjolt proper ihtr.ddyction imagina- 
"Wf to an hirfory of tliat: war with which 
oi|r century ltif£^i,'an^ of the :Pe^ce which 
lollbwed. ■"^' ; ■' , ',"■'■'.'.,'-',' 

.:This wnr, forefeenfor above half a cen-. 
tarj,, had been, (luring all that time, the 
^reat and cpnKant bbjeft ofthecouncilsof 
Europe. T(ic pKze to tfe contended for 
was the richeft that ever had been ii^ed, 
libce thofe of the 'Pei;rian and Roman em- 
pires. The union of two powers, which 
fcjpArately, and in oppofition, ^ad aimed 
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at univM^^piomp}ff¥ Wf^.rfiepref^Rn^^ 
The confc/derates tJ^fejfo^;? i?{^g?4; ip.;Jii?, 
fo m^^intaia #;>alafjce .]?pf>Ypen,.ti^ .1:1^3 
houfc? o^ 4pftria a»d Pj9wJjen^;^ j;^ 
to prefcrye tlj^r f^ci^r^typj^jitp ^^^ t^jf^f 

indepenclan^^. ;. Bpt ^i^ .thp/pfift^.^^^ 
war. they c||i^cd th^if y^f:. ^i>^,Jf 
ambition beg^n . i t oa pl}c . ficb: . qf Fr^i/cj/cf^ 
ambition jcpm^xijUed it /)n tlvtipther., T% 
battles, the Jjeges,, tbje f^rprif^pg rey4?)i«iT 
tions, whifji hj^ppene4 in thp cp^irfc f^ jtj^ 
war^ are not to be , p^4ll^lf4 W .^7 PR? 
ripdof thp^^pie cx?jajp^ft- -^1}$ ^potivg^E, 
and the meafures, v l3y w)ii<c}ii.4f :W^ pn>^ 
traced, the tri^ re^qos ^why it ended ia sj, 
manner, wbkl> appearjed not proporjOiMiT 
able to it's fucc^fs ; ^nfi, ;the new pjCflitigl 
(late, into whic^i Eur4[>pe w^s.,thxpi3fj^.bg 
the treaties ,of Utreicht a^d Baden, afc £ubt 
jedls on which tew pcrfpiiis i^vt the ooqdft 
fary informations, and yet every one Ipcaks 
with affurance, and even with p^iqn- I 
think I CQiUd fpeak on them . with i[biQe 
knowledge, and with as .much indifFei:cwc 
las PoLYWus does of the negotiations cjf 
his father Lycortas, even in thofc poinpj 
where I was myfelf an adlpr. 

I WILL even confefs to you, that I &ouId 
not deipair o^f perforjtning ^this part better 

than 
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dian the former. There is nothing in my 
opinion fo hard to execute,' as thofe poli- 
tical maps, if you will kllow fhc'luch a A 
atpreflion, and thofe fyftems of hints, ra- 
ther than reldtions of events, which are 
neceflary to conneft and explain them ; and 
which muft be fo concifc, and yet fb full ; 
fo complicate, and yet fo clear, I know 
ixot^ing of this fort well done by the an- 
tients. Sallust's introduftiori, as well as 
that of Thucydides, might ferve almofl 
for any other piece of the Roman or Greek 
ftory, as well as for thofe which thcfe twp 
great authors chofe. Polybius does not 
come up, in his introduftion, to this idest 
neither. Among the moderns, the firft 
book of Machi avel's Hiftory of Florence 
is a noble original of this kind : and per- 
haps father Paul's Hiftory of Benefices is, 
in the fame kind of compofition, inimitable* 

These are a few of thofe thoughts, which 
come into my mind when I confider how 
incumbent it is on every man, that he 
fhould be able to give an account even of 
his leifure ; and, in the midft of folitude, 
be of fome ufe to fociety^ 

I KNOW not whether I (hall have courage 

enough to undertake the tafk I havd 

4 chalked 



\ 
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chalked out : I diftruft my abilities with 
reafon, and I Ihall want feveral informa- 
tions, not eafy, I doubt, for me to obtain. 
But, in all events, it will not be pofliblc 
for me to go about it this year -, the rea- 
fons of which would be long enough to fill 
another letter, and I doubt that you will 
think this grown too bulky already. 



Adieu, 
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O F T H E 

TRUE USE 

O F 

Retirement andSruDY: 

To the Right Honorable 

Lord BAT HURST. 

LETTER IL 

SINCE my laft to your lordlhip, this ^ 
is the firft favorable opportunity I 
have had of Iceeping the promife I made 
you. I will avoid prolixity, as much as I 
can, in a firft draught of my thoughts \ 
but I muft give you them as they rife in 
my mind, without ftaying to marihal them 
in clofe order. 

As proud as we are of human reafon^ ^ 
nothing can be more abfurd than the ge- 
neral fyftem of human life, and humaa * 
knowledge. This faculty of diftinguifliinjf 
true from falfc, right from wrong, and 

C « what 
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what is agreeable, from what is repugnant, 
to nature,- either by one aft, or by a longer 
procefs of intuition, has not been given 
with fo fparing an h^d, ^ ni^ny wpear- 
anccs would make us apt to rolieve. If 
it was cultivated, therefore, as early, and 
as carefully as it might be, and if the ex- 
crciie of. it \^^s. left .generally as -free as" it 
ought to be, our common notions and 
opinions would be more confonant to truth 
than they are : .and* truth jb^isng but one, 
they would be more uniform likewife. 

But this rightful miftrefs of human life 
and knowledge, wjboie proper joffice it is 
to prefide over ^ both, and to *direft us in 
,tjhe conduft of one and.thejiurfuit of tl^ 
|Other, becomes degraded iri^e4i)tcUe(5hi4l 
eeConomy. Sl}e is reduced to ^ p>q^n -^nti 
iervile ftate, to the vile drudgery of con- 
niving at pr^inqples, defenidiRg opinions, 
>nd confirmin^g Jnabits, tl:^^t are none qf 
hers. Thpy^ who do Jier moft fcooor, 
who confult her ofceneft, and pjbe^y h^. x^qq 
very often, are flill guilty of limiting her 
authority according to maxims, aad rules, 
*and fchemes, that chance,.. o^ ignorance, 
pr intereft, firft dcvifed, ar)d that cvniloip 
. f^nftifies : .puittom, that refylt pf .t)ie paf- 
'fipns an^ prejudices of niany, ^fid -of tl^ 
.. * . . defigns 



i 
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defigiVs <if'k few : titat ape of Jryafdn, 'wKo *^ 
•Ofurps? hfer Teiit; exercircs 'htt^^6^er^ 'attid 

is obeyed by mankind in her ftead* Men 
IfllMit eaty^ ana^^v6rnmfeHt Myft^sit;pr9- 
^jfitable, to cbiicurinclftalDKilwid Tyftefrls 6^ 
'fpecuktkifh 'and -praftice : atid thd Wliole 
turn-i-^f education prepares thehi^to ' liVe 
-upon Cfedlt all their lives.'- ^MticH ^iiris 
-are takeh^ ahd tlnie beftb^W^d, tb te^dh^iis 

what^to think -, ' biit little dr liOnia Bf e'ltfef^ 
.to iJiftfucftiis'hdw'to ;thrhkv ' 'The ma'^d- ^ 
.^ihe bf the iiWSiofy is ftored ^ SAd: ^uffell 
-betimes v but 4he ^cohducSt -6f ^^fti^ 'ti'nddr* 
rflxtnding 'is 'all ^ilong n^^lfeffedy/ai^^ tHe 
frce'-exeffeHe bf it is, 4n Weft,^ f^fbid'in'ih 
•places, ^'alid^ ih ' tei^ftis' in ' fehieV ; ' ,. 

- • • . . . ) y I, .V- , • J .',' U .. I .'-'... 

4 

TWSRB iS'a'ftrltfge (feftruft -of 'fiilrtTiai * 
a«afon itv«Vieriy hdHiah inftiottion : -this dlf-' 
-trofl: iis- To-'^ip^fei^k, ^ha^Jdh'^riabiiuiT ititi- 
■miffidhtf* ifttile 'tatlK>i*Jtf,- ;'elf bAer, -Is 
fowhifig'tei ii§ ftWh^idbV efadlfes • tliat pfni>- 
ciptes of ifeaft4ik%, ^tiridi WdttirV 6f &($» 
iare4ft€ttfca««d'«nidflp*e<«ider ' iWiiiat; 'b^'rfe 
-««; itfe -aMfc ffb '^Adfe 'tMt^Waf6n^ J ^an& 
ttett^ '<?iten We alte^iibie ta-'feij^afe it, wfe 

'•" ■ C c 2 vercd 
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vered to us upon an authority whole fuffi- 
ciency or infuificiency is fo moit evidently. 

Oi^ many fubjeds, fucb as the general 
laws of natural religion, and the general 
rules of fociety and good policy, men of 
all countries and languages, who cultivate 
. their reafon, judge alike. The fame pre- 
mifes have led them to the fame ccmclu- 
fions, and fo, following the fame guide, 
they have trod in the fame path : at leaft, 
the differences are fmall, eafily reconciled^ 
and fuch as could not, of themfelves, con- 
. tradiftinguiih nation from nation, religion 
from religion, and fedt from fc&. How 
comes it then^ that there are other points*, 
on which the moit oppofite opinions are 
entertained, and fome of thefe.with fo 
much heat, and fury, that the mw on one 
fide of the hedge will die fqr the afEirina- 
tive, and the men on the other for the ne- 
gative ? *' Toute opinion eft aiTez forte 
<* pour fe faire epoufer au prix de Ja vie," 
fays MoNTAGNE, whom 1 often, quote, as 
I do Seneca, rather for the fmaitnefs pf ex- 
prefTion, than the weight or n^wnefs of mat- 
ter. Look narrowly into it,^ ^nd-yqu will find 
that the. points agreed on, ^d $he points 
diluted, : are ^Qot proportionable to the 

common 
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common fcnfe and general reafon of man- 
kind. Nature and truth are the fame every 
where, and reafon fhews them every where 
alike. But the accidental and other caufes, 
which give rife and growth to opinions, 
both in fpeculation and praftice, are of in- 
finite variety ; and where ever thefe opi- 
nions are once confirmed by cuftom and 
propagated by education, various, incon- 
fiftent, contradiftory as they are, they all 
pretend (and all their pretences are backed 
by pride, by paflion, and' by intereft) to 
have reafon, or revelation, or both, on 
their fide -, tho neither reafon nor revela- 
tion can be poflibly on the fide of more 
than one, and may be poflibly on the fide 
of none. 

Thus it happens that the people of Tibet 
are Tartars and idolaters, that they are 
Turks and Mahometans at Conftantinople, 
Italians and Papifts at Rome-, and how 
much foever education may be lefs con- 
fined, and the means of knowledge more 
attainable, in France and our own country, 
yet thus it happens in great meafure that 
Frenchmen and Roman Catholics are bred 
at Paris, and Engliflimen and Proteftants 
at London. For men, indeed, properly 
Ipcaking, are bred no where : every one 

C c 3 thinks 
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think? the fyftem, as h^ fpeaks the laj;v-» 
guage^. of h\s. country •, at leaft tl^e air.Qr 
few. that tj;iij)k, aiid none, that a(3;, in any . 
country, accprding to the; dictates, of pure* 
tmbialfcd reafon -, unl^f^ they may. b^ fai4 .. 
to do ifo,' wh^n reafon. direft^ them to fpeak 
and acl,.aQCOr.ding tp the- fyftem of theit 
country, or. fedk, at. the fame time as flie- 
leads them tp. think according to tha^ of - 
nature and truth. 

Thus the far greatefi part of mankind 
appears reduced to a lower ftate than other ; 
animal?* iji that very refpeft, on account 
of which we claim fo great fuperiority over 
them i becaufe inftinft,. that has it's . du^.. 
effect, is preferable to reafon that has. not, .^ 
I fuppofe in this place, with philofophers, 
and the vulgar, that which I am ia no wife 
reody to affirm, that other animals have nq 
fhare of human reafon : for, let me fay by 
the way, it is much more likely other, ani- 
mals fhould fhare the human, which is de-r 
nied, than that man fhould fhare the di-r - 
vine reafon, which is affirmed. But, fup- 
pofing our monopoly of reafon, would not. 
your lordfhip chufe to walk upon four legs, 
to wear a long tail, and to be called a beafl, 
with the advantage of being determined by 
irrefiftible and unerring inftinft to thofe 

truths 
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truths that are neceflkry to your well-being'; ■ 
rather than to wa;lk on two legs, to wear"^ 
no tait, and to be hbnored with the titld ' 
of man, at the expeiice of deviating from 
them perpetually ? Inftinft afts fponta- 
neoufly' whenever it's aftion is neceflary, 
and direfts the animal according to the pur- 
pafe for which it was implanted in hini. 
Reafon is a nobler and morfe extenfive fa- w- 
Culty ; for it extends to the- unneceflary as ; 
well as neceffary, and t6 fatisfy our curioff-' 
ty as well as out wants : biitreafon muft be'^.^^ 
excited, or fhe will rem'aih inaftiVe ; Ihe mirft^, 
be left free, or Ihe will conduft us' wrongi 
and carry us farther aftray from her own pre- 
cin&i than we Ihotrldg^^v/ithouc herhclp : 
in the firft cafe, we have tidfufficient gilide • 
and in the fecond, theirldf^ we employ our" 
reafon, the more^unreafofiiblcw^ are'. 

» 

Nowif all this h& fo^^ if reafon his 'fof^ 1 

little, and ignorance,^ paflibnV intereft; ^J**? ," 
cuftom fo much to' do^ iff' fSf ihing oui*^ ; 
opinions and oiir- habtts^^ and'an^^dfredtih^j 

the ^vhoie>coErttei'ft^bfhum'ari -life V is it no^j 
a thingf'defirablc' by every thinking maAT^ 
to' hate'*th6''op"pofCUnfty; indulged to^ fa' 
fea^by the oioutfe of ^ aceid^^-ttts, th&opf)br-" 
tumty " feeum eflby et fet\aM vivere,^^ of^ 
living loiJicJ^cars ac'ieaft'to ptiffelVdJ^ axid^ * 

C c 4 for 
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for ourfelves, in a ftatc of freedom, un- 
der the laws of reafon, inftead of pafling 
our whole time in a ftate of vai&lage un*' 
der thofe of authority and cuitom ? Is it 
not worth our while to contemplate our- 
felves, and others, and all the things of 
this world, once before we leave them, 
through the medium of pure, and, if I may 
fay fo, of undefiled reafon ? Is it not worth 
our while to approve or condemn, on our 
own authority, what we receive in the be* 
gnning of life on the authority of other men, 
who were not then better able to judge for 
us, thaiU we arc now to judge for ourfelves ? 

That this may be done, and has been 
done to fome degree, by men who remain- 
ed much more mingled than I defign to be 
for the future, in the company and bufi^ 
nefs of the world, I fhall not deny : but 
>/ ftUl it is better done in retreat, and with 
J greater eafe and pleafure. Whilft we re- 
main >n the world, we are all fettered 
down, more or lefs,. to one common level, 
and hj^ve neither all the leifure, nor all the 
means and advantages, to foar above it, 
which we may procure to ourfelves, by 
breaking thefe fetters, in retrpat, . To talk 
of abftradling ourfelves from matter, lay- 
ing 9iid? body, ajid being refolved, as it 

were. 
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were, into pure intelleft, is proud, tneta- 
phylical, unmeaning jargon : but to abf- 
tra<3: ourfelves from the prejudices, and 
habits, and pleafures, and bufinefs of the 
world, is no more than many are, tho all 
are not, capable of doing. They who can ^ 
do this, may elevate their fouls in retreat 
to an higher ftation, and may take from 
thence fuch a view of the world, as the fe- 
cond Scipio took in his dream, from the 
feats of the bleffed, when the whole earth 
appeared fo little to him, that he could 
fcarce difcern that fpeck of dirt, the Ro- 
man empire. Such a view as this will 
cncreafe our knowledge by (hewing us our 
ignorance; will diftinguifh every degree 
of probability from the loweft to the high- 
eft, and mark the diftance between that 
and certainty •, will diljpel the intoxicating 
fumes oi philofophical prefumption, and 
teach us to eftablifh our peace of mind^ 
where alone it can reft fecurely, in refi- 
gnation : in fhort, fuch a view will render 
life more agreeable, and death lefs terrible. 
Is not this bufinefs, my lord ? Is not thi$ 
pleafure too, the higheft pleafure ? The 
wprld can afford us none fuch 5 we muft 
retire from the world to tafte if with a full 
guft ; but we Ihall tafte it the better for 
paving been in the world. The fhare of 

fenfUal 
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Icnfual picafures, thac a man of my, age 
can promife himfelf, is hardly, worth atten-- 
tion: he Ihoold.be fated, he will -be foott 
difabled 5 and -very littk.^refledion furely. 
will fu/Ecc, to make his habits of this kind 
lole their power over him, in proportioir 
at leaft as his power of indulging -them di- 
miniflies. Befides, your lordftiip knows* 
that my fcheme of retirement excludes none» 
of thefe pleafures that can b^ taken witb^ 
decency and conveniency ; and to fay the 
trutli, I believe d^ati I allow myfclf • moro: 
in fpeculation, than I ihall find I want in 
practice. As-, to the^- habits . of bufinefs,* 
they can have no hold on one who has heenr 
ib loxig tired with it. You may obje!fl:,i 
that tho a man has difcarded- thefe haUts,- 
a&d has not even the embers of ambition> 
about him to revive them^ yet he canhoi 
renounce all public bufinefs as ai)folutely. 
as I feem to do ; becaufe a better princi-* 
pie, a principle of duty, may fummon hinar 
to thefervice of -his country* I will a^fwer 
you with' great fmcerity,- No man, ha3. 
higher notions of this duty than 1 have/ 
I think that fcarce any age, or ci/cum- 
ilances, cai:i:difcharge us entirely from it \ 
no, not m>. own* But as we are apt to 
take the impulfe of our own paffions, for 
a call to the .performapcc pf this duty ; fo' 

when 
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when thefe paflfiGOJs, impel u»f no longetv 
the caU chap pvits.ys'juponiadiibn muft be^ 
real, an4 lQu4!t{M)ii Add to this, thai?' 
there arjC. diflf^rent' i;n€tliocls,. propprtioncd i 
to different circjumitappes : apd . fituations^ l 
of. perfoi:n;u^g the famj?, . dfttyi. ^ In the: 
midft . o£ retreat^ . whcr^ ^ver it may hoo 
fixed, I may.<:ontribute;fo.fdtfeiid and pre^*.* 
ferve the Briuflfi conftitu^cift of vgovem^.- 
ment: and you, my.4Qrjd^ may depend: 
ypon rae, th^t . whenever: I. can, I will»» 
Shpuid .^fty one a£k ypu, in this cafe, from^* 
whonp I [expect my, reward? AmCfrer him-s 
by. d^ laring to whom 1 pay ithis i fcrvice^ 
^' Pep immoruU, . qvi mejaoavacciperex 
^'. mpdp ha^ a n^^JQrib^syofeut,. fedfitiam- 
^' pQ%r4s prodeiP^." 



. 1 



, Buf ,. to.leadthe ^ife J jprc^Ic. i«rithTjir» > 
ti£<faftiQi> a«d p^ofit> rewyncixag the plea-^- 
fures andibuQr^^ ot thjSi world,. and:breaki-> 
ingi^the habit}3<.of both^, is. /not .fufficient j - 
(he fupine /prQ^tur? -whoiib under^anding'is^ 
fuperfi^ia|ly jen^pioyiad,, through Jife,- about* 
a /e.wj g^fteji^J . , notions,'. . and., is* . never > bent^* 
tc^jg 4pi(>fe:jaivi fteddy purfiuifof twiib^ n^y;^ 
ftii^pr^sp Sheiplel^fuKs and, bufinefe of^ tl^^ 
wipr,!^ /on even in thtti.ibufinefs;-of. thcrj 
w<orl4^y?§(^,ffuQh creatures often»ettiptefed^4 
jlsdfKP^ I?lo^li)$ihabios^ -nay ht^^Mf^r^' 
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tire and drone away life in folitude, like a 
monk, or like him over the door of whofe 
houie, as if his houie had been his tomb, 
(bmebody writ, *• Here lies fuch an one.'* 
But no fuch man will be able to make the 
true ufe of retirement. The employment 
of his mind, that would have been agree- 
able and eafy if he had accuflomed himfelf 
to it early, wili'be unpieafant and imprac- 
ticable late : fuch men lofe their intelledual 
powers for want c^ exerting them, and, 
having trifled away youth, are reduced to 
the neceflity of trifling away age. It fares 
with the mind juft as it does with the body. 
He who. was horn with a texture of brain 
as flrong as that of Newton, may become 
unable to perform the common rules of 
arithmetic : juft as he who has the fame 
elafticity in his mufcles, the fame fupple- 
ncfs in his joints, -and all his nerves and 
finews as well braced as Jacob Hall, may 
become a fat unwieldy fluggard. Yet far- 
ther, the implicit creature, who has thought 
it all his life needlefs, or unlawful, to exa- 
mine the principles or fads that he took 
originally on truft, will be as little able as 
the other, to improve his folitude to any 
good purpofe.: unle& we call it a good 
purpofe, for that fometimes happens, to 
confirm i^nd exalt his. prejudices, fo that 

he 
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he may live and die in^onei continued deli^ 
rium^ The confirnftcd prejudices of a 
thoughtful life are as hard to change as th6 
coniirnned habits of an indolent life : and 
as fome muft trifle away age becauie tKey 
have trifled away youth, others muft Ikbof 
on in a maze of error, becaufe they have 
wandered there jtoo long to find their way 
out. 

There is a prejudice in China in favor 
of little feet, and therefore the feet of girls 
are fwathed and bound up from the cradle, 
fo that the women of that country are un- 
able to walk without tottering and ftum- 
bling all their lives. Among the favages 
of America^ there are fome who hold fiat 
heads and long ears in great efteem, and 
therefore preis the one, and draw down 
the others fo hard from their infancy, that 
they deftroy irrecoverably the true propor- 
tions of nature, and continue all their lives 
ridiculous to every fight but their own. Juft 
fo, the firft of thefe charaders cannot make 
any progrefs, and the fecond will not at- 
tempt to make any, in an impartial fearch 
after real knowledge. 

To fet about acquiring the habits of 
meditation and ftudy late in life, is like 

getting 



4*4 - '^' ^ *^^ *^^ ^ ^^ • Bet;i^* 
gtlting imOr^go^omt; wJtih.5a, gfdy ;beard=* 
^nd Je^roJag ta ^whiUt ^^hcn we 5 'have -loft 
ihc ufe-Qf-dtirlc^, In genoWl^. the foan- 
Jj«tionSi^antwqppy;oJd'agoirhuRJieiaid in 
fio^h :, raiHi!iRTpanij:ukf ,.ite ;^ho'bds mot 
♦jrftivated-iii^maibn young, -.-wiU^bc ^utter- 
ly. Unable W 'improveit dU. " ManenC 
^ 'ingciria fimH>u$,'^.nu>doj5wnfriarl«ait ikf 
^' dium et induftria/* .' 

iorNoT iDcJyAloiict ttfrftiidy^ and a dcfirie of 
kndwiec%9i fdin&icliayeigtoNrn.ttp^with'iis^ 
tuit dRjch'':0n .^tiduftifiou& ia^plictatibn like^ 
ivi&^-m rtquicoB -die 'whole *vigor iofixhc 
mind^t6 ioe oxeoMdin thof|iiivfuit.iyf'Crut&, 
alivou^ jktmgftfiains'of ideas^ nand} ali itbdie 
da(tk^I!jeofc(fitcf whevein m2nyMiiQt'>Gtid)'\Iitoa 

bid it; : ;.'. ^ • / - -lari ?>,- . 'L'J:-;.' 
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• This fcte dtnd this xlefire. J liaire rfek jaH 
toy Hfe, ^nd i ana li ot qnitei ' a • ftranger l!o 
this indilftry and lapplicataoa; There -^mis 
been jfomcdking »a/Hv3ys roady to^whii^er ^ 
my'carv.rwhiUl I jraai.thieidaiirfdbfjpleafuT^ 
and oi'tiifiifieffiv 



*' Solve fencfcentem mat^ fenus bqairm. 
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Bttt .rfiy Genius^ uBiilce liie (tdmon of 
SeoRaMTEs^ whiljpm^d lio UolEtiy, d^t very 
:: : ; often 
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often I 'heard him. not, ^in the hurry of 
-thofe paffions bywhich I was • tranfportcd. 

Some calmer.hours there -were : in them^I 
.hearkened to him. Reflexion had often 
: it's turn, and the. love of ftudy and the de- 

fire ofknawJcd^ have never quite aban> 

doned me. I am not therefore entirely 
'.lanpreparediibriOheiife I will kad, and it 
-is iDot iwithoutiCeafon that'Lpromife myfelf 
.more.fatisfadion in the latter part of it, 

riianl everJcnew in the former. 

•Your lordlhip may think this perhaps 
a little -too languine, for one who has loft 
-fo much ^time 4klready : you may put me 
iin mind, that ^human life has no fecond 
Ipring, 410 ^iccond fiimmer : you may alk 
me, What:Iin^an>by'fowing in autumn, and 
whether i 'hope JOo reap in winter? My 
/antfwar will be, that I tiiirtk very ^different- 
ly from* HMxft'T^cn, of the 'time ^e 'have tfo 
pafs, and the bufinefs we have to do in 
«his mo^lA, 1 think we have more of one, 
cand lefs cf 4Jhe other, than is commonly 
iuppoiSKi, Ow Aw^ant of time, and tbe 
fhortoefs of human life, are fame of the 
principal common-place compl«nts, wfcch 
we prefer-againft the cftabliflied order of 
things : th^yare the grumblings ^sf the vul- 
:gar, and the pashetic Lamentations of the 
2 philo- 
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philofopher ; but they are impertinent and 
impious in both. The man of bufinefs de- 
ipifes ttie man of pleafure, for fquandering 
his time away ; the man of pleaiure pities 
or laughs at the man of bufinefs, for the 
fame thing : and yet both concur fuperci- 
lioufly and abfurdly to find fault widi the 
Supreme Being, for. having given them fo 
little time. The philofopher, who mif- 
pends it very often as much as the others, 
joins in the fame cry, and authorifes this 
impiety. Theophrastus thought it ex- 
tremely hard to die at ninety, and to go 
out of the world when he had juil learned 
how to live in it. His mailer Aristotle 
found fault with nature, for treating man 
in this refped worfe than feverai other ani- 
mals : both very unphilofophically ! and I 
love Seneca the better for his quarrel with 
the Stagirite on this head. We fee, in fo 
many inftances, a juft proportion of things, 
according to their feverai relations to one 
another, that philofophy ihould- lead us 
to conclude this proportion preferved, even 
where we cannot difcem it -, inftead of 
leading us to conclude that it is not pre- 
ferved where we do not difcern it, or 
where we think that we fee the contrary. 
To conclude otherwife, is fhocking pre- 
fumption. It is to prefume that the fyftem 

of 
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of the uhiverfe would have been more wife- 
ly, contrived^ if creatures of our low rank 
among intelleftual natures had been calle4 
to the councils of the Mdft High -, or that 
the- Creator ought to mend his work by 
the advice, of the creature. That life which 
feems to our felf-love fo Ihort, when wc 
compare it with the ideas we frame of eter- 
hit^i or even with the duration of fome 
other beings, will appear fufficient^ upon 
a lefs partial view, to all the ends of our 
creation, and of a juft proportion in the 
fucceflive courfe of generations. The term 
itfelf is long : we render it ftiort ; and the 
want we complain of flows from our pro-^ 
fufionj not from our poverty. We are 
all arrant fpendthrifts ; fome of us diflipate 
our eflates on the trifles, fome on the fu^- 
perfluities,. and then we all complain that 
we want the neceflaries, of life. The much 
greatefl: part never reclaim^ but die bank-^ 
rupts to God and man. Others reclaim 
late, and they are apt to imagine, when 
they make up their accounts and fee how 
their fund is diminifhed, that they have 
not enough remaining to live upon, becaufc 
they have not the Tyhole. But they deceive 
themfelves : they were richer than they 
thought, and they are not yet poor.^ If 
they hulbapd well the renjainder, it will be 
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found fufEcient for all the neceflaries, ankl 
for fome of the fuperfluities, ahd triiSes too 
perhaps, of life : but then the former order 
of expence muft be inverted; and the'ne* 
ceilaries of life muft be provided, before 
they put themfelves to any coft for tl)e 
trifles or fupcrfluities. 

Let us leave the men of pleafure and of 
bulinels, who are often candid enough to 
own that they throw away their time, and 
thereby to confefs that they complain of 
the Supreme Being for no other reafon thati 
this, that he has not proportioned his boun* 
ty to their extravagance : let us conlidef 
the fcholar and the philofopher ; who, far 
from owning that he throws any time away, 
reproves others for doing it : that folemn 
mortal who abftains from the pleafures, and 
declines the bufinels of the world, that he 
may dedicate his whole time to the fearch 
of truth, and the improvement of know- 
ledge. When fuch an one complains of 
the ihortnefs of human life in general, or 
of his remaining fhare in particular ; might 
not a man, more reafonable tho lefs fo- 
lemn, expoftulate thus with him ? 



cc 
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Your complaint is indeed confiftent 
with your practice ; but you would not, 
I „ poflibly. 
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^' poffibly, renew your complaint if you 
reviewed your praftice. Tho reading 
^' makes a fcholar -, yet every fcholar is 
" not a philofopher, nor every philofopher 
♦' a wife man. It coft you twenty years 
** to devour all the volumes on one fide of 
** your library : you came out a great cri- 
♦' tic in Latin and Greek, in the oriental 
tongues, in hiftory and chronology ; but 
you was not fatisfied : you confefled that 
.*' thefe were the ** literae nihil fanantes ;** 
♦' and you wanted more time to acquire 
" other knowledge. You have had this 
** time : you have paffed twenty years 
more on the other fide of your library, 
among philofophers, rabbles, commen- 
tators, fchoolmen, and whole legions of 
*' modern dodlors. You are extremely 
" well verfed in all that has been written 
" concerning the nature of God, and of 
" the foul of man ; about matter and form, 
*^ body and fpirit ; and fpace, and eternal 
*' eflences, and incorporeal fubftances ; 
/*' and the reft of thofe profound fpecula- 
.** tions. You are a mafter of the con- 
" troverfies that have arifen about nature 
" and grace, about predeftination and frec- 
" will, and all the other abftrufe qucftions 
*t that have made fo m^ch noife in the 
/^ fchools, and done fo mlich hurt in the 
r. D d 2 , world. 
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^< world. You are going on, as faft a^ 
*' the infirmities you have contraded 
** will permit, in the fame courfe of ftu- 
^^ dy ; but you begin to forefee that you 
^^ ihall want time, and you make grievous 
^' complaints of the fhortnefs of human 
*' life. Giv? me leave now to a/k youj 
^ << how many thoufand years God mull pro^ 
'< long your life^ in order to reconcile you 
*< t^l^his wifdom and goodnefs ? It is plain, 
^* at leafl highly probable, that a life a4 
^' long as that of the moil aged of the pa- 
*• triarchs, would be too fliort to anfwer 
your purpofi» ; fince the refearches and 
^^ difputes in which you are engaged, have 
been already for a much longer time the 
obje£ls of learned enquiries^ and remain 
ftill as impcrfedt and undetermined as 
they were at firft. But \ti me afk you 
again, and deceive neither yourfelf nor 
me ; Have you^ in the courfe of thefe 
forty years^ once examined the firft prin- 
ciples, and the fundamental fafts, on 
which all thofe queftions depend, with 
an abfolute indifference of judgment, 
and with a fcrupulous cxadnefs ? with 
the fame that you have employed in 
examining the various confequences 
drawn from them< and the heterodox 
opinions about them? Have you not 
5 ** take* 
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** taken them for granted, in the whole 
*' courfe of your ftudies ? Or, if yoy have 
♦' looked now and then on the ftate of the 
** proofs brought to maintain them, have 
*^ you not done it as a mathematician 
*' looks over a demonftration formerly 
^^ made, to refrefh his memory, not to far 
** tisfy any doubt ? If you have thus ex* 
** amined, it may appear marvellous to 
^' fome, that you have fpent fo much time 
^' in many p^rts of thdi ftudies, which 
*^ have reduced you to this heftic condi- 
*' tion, of fo much heat and weaknefs. But 
^* if you have not thus examined, it muft 
be evident to all, nay to yourfelf on the 
leaft cool refledlion, that' you are ftill, 
notwithftanding all your learning, in a 
ftate of ignorance. For knowledge can 
alone produce knowledge : and without 
^ fuch an examination of axioms and fafts, 
*^ you can have none about inferences." 

In this manner one might ^xpoftulate 
very reafonably ^ith m^ny a ^eat fcjiolar, ^ 
many a profound philofopher, many a dog<- 
matical cafuift. And it ferves to fet the. 
£omplaints about want of time, and the 
(hortnefs of human life, in a very ridicur 
lous but a true light. All men are taught 
their opinions, at leaft oa the moft import- 
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ant fubjefts, by rote j and arc bred to de- 
fend them with obftinacy. They may be 
taught true opinions ; but whether true or 
falfe, the fame zeal for them, and the fame 
attachment to them, is every where in^ 
Ipired alike. The Tartar believes as hear- 
tily that the foul of Foe inhabits in his 
Dairo, as the Chriftian beliisves the hy-» 
poftatic union, or any article in the Atha- 
nafian creed. Now this may anfwer the 
ends of fociety in feme refpedbs, and do 
well enough for the vulgar of all ranks: 
but it is not enough fOr the man who cul- 
tivates his reafon, who is able to think, and 
who ought to think, for hiipfclf. To ftich 
a man, every o^Hhion that he h»$ not him^ 
felf either fraitiedt or examined Ibi&ly, and 
then adopted, ' will pais for nothing itlore 
than what it really is, the opinion of other 
men ; which may be true or falfe for aught 
he knows. And this is a ftate of uncer- 
tainty, in which no fuch man can remain, 
with any peace of mind, concerning thofc 
things that are of greateft importance to us 
here, and may be fo hereafter. He will 
make them therefore the objefts of his firft 
and greateft attention. If he has loft time, 
he will lofe no more •, and when he has 
acquired all the knowledge he is capable of 
acquiring on thefe fubjefb, he will be the 

Icfs 
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k&i/C(K\Qerned whether he has time to ac- 
quire japy farther. Should he have pafled 
his iifein the pleafures or buiineis of the 
lyorld; whenever he fets about this work, 
he will foon have the advantage over the 
learned philofopher. ; For he Will foon have 
fecured what is neceflary to his ha|>pinefs, 
and may fit down in the peaceful enjoy- 
ipent of that knowledge : or proceed with 
greater advantage and iatisfa^tion to the 
acquifition of n^ knowledge % whilft the 
other continues his : fearch after things tha( 
are in their nature to fay the beft of 
them, hypothetical, precarious, and fuper<<» 
Suous. 

But this is not the only rule, by obferv-» 
ing of which we may redeem our time, and 
have the advantage over thoie who ima^ 
gine they have {^ much in point of know*^ 
ledge over your lordilup or me, for in** 
ilance, and who defpife our ignorance; 
The rule I mean is this ; to be on our 
guard againft the common arts of delu^ 
fion, fpoken of already ; which, every one 
is ready toconfefs, have been employed to 
miflead thofe who differ from him. Let 
us be diffident of ourfelves, but let us be 
diffident of others too : our own paffions 
may lead us to reafon wrong i but the 

D d 4 paflTi^oni 
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paflfions and intereft of others may have 
the fame eflfe^i:. It is in ev^ry Aum^s power, 
who fets about it in good eameft^ to pre«<^ 
vent the StA : and when he has done fb, 
he will have a confciotis '^certainty ofit»- 
To prevent the laft^ there is one, and but 
one fure method ^ and that 'is/ to re mounta- 
in the furvey of our opinions, to the firifc 
and even rempceft principles <>n which they:^ 
are founded* No xtfptGt^^ no habit, no^ 
feeming certaifitiy whatever, muft divert u& 
from this: any afFeftation of diverting u& 
from it ought to increafe ' our fufpicion : 
and the more' important our examination 
is, the more important this method of con- 
ducing it becomes. Let us not be frighted 
from it, either by the fuppofed difBcuity or 
length of fuch >n enquiry v for, on' the 
contrary, this is the eafieftrand the fhort- 
eft, as*well as the only fure way of arriv- 
ing at real knowledge ; and of being able 
to place the opinion^ we examine in the difr 
ferent clafles of true, probable, or falfe, 
according to the truth, probability, or 
falfhood of the principles from whence they 
are deduced. If we find thefe principles 
falfe, and that will be the cafe in many in- 
ftances, we ftpp our enquiries on thefe 
heads at once ; and fave an immenfe deal 
pf tijne that we fhquld otherwife mifpend. 

The 
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The- Muffutman who enters on the exami- 
nation ofi all the difputes that h^v^ arifenl 
bctWeftft'thc followers of Omar and Ali 
and other dddors^ of his law, muft acquire a 
tliorough knowMge of the whole Maho- 
metan fyftem ; and will have as good a right 
Xo c^mplaiji-^twant of time, and the fliort- 
nefs pf human life, as any pagan or Chri? 
ftian divine or philofopher : but without 
^\l this time '■■ ahd learning, he might have 
^ifcovered that Mahombt was an im-^- 
poftor, and^ that the Koran is an heap of 
abfurditits. 

In ihort, my lord, he wh6 retii^es from 
the world,:with a refolution of employing 
his leiftire, ittthe firft place to^ rcr examine 
and fettle his opinions, is inexcufable if he 
idoes^ not b^ih^with thofe that a^e moft im- 
portant to him,e and if he dofes not deal 
honcftly by^ h}mfelf. To dpal hoheftly by 
himfelfy he timift obfcrve the ruk I have 
infifted upon, and not fuffer the delufions 
of the world to follow him into his retreat. 
Every man's reafon is everj^ ihan's oracle : 
this oracle is^^bel^ confulted in the filence 
of retirement ^ rand when we have fo con- 
fulted, whatever the decifion be, whether 
4n favor, of oiir prejudices or againft them, 
we muft reft fatisli^d ; fince nothing can be 
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itKH-e certain than this, thatrbfi wliP jcjlows^ 
that gui4€ijn the; fearch/of truth, as ch^ 
was giy^ep him to leadi)im.to it, will hay« 
H nouch.b^ttjsr plea to make,, wbenever or 
wbcxf^tr bfi may be^called tetjOcCoUntr >thidei 
he,.whahas.r€figi>e4 hitofelf , : teithcr 4eHr 
ber^tely : 01 i^vertcntly^ to say- autboriiy 

WjHSH . WQ : hayje dose this^ : Aonceming 
<^ X^QD, /purfeWe$,i :and otherj men ; xoncem- 
i0g thc: re)j9itiQns m >i^hic3i wej fland io hiqi 
and to them ; the duties that refult frmm 
thefe relations ; and the pofitive will of the 
\ Supreme Jkiog, whether li^veabd tD:w in 
afupernatur^lr Ordifco^secedi^y.tihe right 
j ufe of our ice^on in a natumil ,w»y -^ we 
i ;have done the great iHifioeft of our olives. 
Our lives are fo fufficieni; for this» that they 
^ aflford us time for more, C¥en when. w;c 
b^ginUte: efpecially if we proceed in eve- 
ry other enquiry by the fame rule. To 
difcover error in axioms, or in firft prin- 
ciples grounded on fa6ts» is like the break- 
ing of a charm. The enchanted oaftlC) the 
fteep rock, the burning lake difappear: 
and the paths that lead to truth, which 
we imagined to be fo long, fo cmbarrafled, 
and fo difilcult, fhew as they ^ are, fliprt, 
open, and cafy. When we have fcewr^d 

the 
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the neceflarie3, there may be time toamufe 
ourfelves with the fuperfluities, and even^ 
with the trifles, of life, " Duke eft defi- 
** perc/* faid Horace : " Vive la baga- 
** telle!" fays Swift. I oppofe neither; 
not the Epicurean, much lefs the Chriftiaa 
philofopher : but I infift that a principal 
part of thefe amufements be the amufe-* 
ments of ftudy and refleftion, of reading 
Ind converfation. You know what con- 
verfation I mean ; for we lofe the true ad- 
vantage of our nature and conftitution, if 
we fuffer the mind to come, as it were, to 
a ftand. When the body, inftcad of ac- 
quiring new vigor, and tafting new plea- 
fure^, begins to decline, and is fated with 
pleafures, or grown incapable of taking 
them, the mind may continue ftill to-im- 
prove and indulge itfelf in new cnjoymenti 
Every advance in knowledge opens a new 
fcene of delight 5 and the joy that we feel 
in the a£bual pofTefllon of one, will he 
heightened by that which we expedt to jind 
in another : fo that, before we can exhauft 
this fund of fucceflive pleafures, death will 
come to end our pleafures and our pains 
at orfce. *' In his ftudiis laboribulque vi- 
** venti, non intelligitur quando obrepit 
^^ feneftus: itafenfim fine fenfu.aetas fcr 

*^ nefcit. 
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** nefcit, ncc fubito firangitur, fed diutur-r 
** nitate extinguitur." 

This, my lord, is the wifeft, and the 
moil agreeable manner in which a man of 
ienfe can wind up the thread of life. Hap- 
py is he whofe fituation and circumftances 
give him the opportunity and means of 
doing it ! Tho he fhould not have made 
any great advances in knowledge, and 
ihould fet about it late, yet the tafk wili 
not be found difficult, unlefs he has gone 
too far out of his way ; and unlefs he 
continues too Ipng to halt, between the 
diffipations pf the world, and the leifure of 
a retired life : 

— Vivendi retSle qui prorogat horam, 
Rufticus expedkat dum defluat amnis, — 

You know the reft. , I am fenfible, more 
fenfiblc than any enemy I have, of my na- 
tural infirmities, and acquired difadvan- 
tages : but I have begun, and I will perlift : 
for he who jogs forward on a battered 
horfe, in the right way, may get to the end 
of his journey •, which he cannot do, who 
gallops the flepteft courfer of NewrMarket, 
put of it. 
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Adieu, my dear lord. Tho I have much 
more to fay on this fubjeft^ yet I perceive, 
and I doubt you have long perceived, that 
I have faid too much, at leaft for a letter, 
already* The reft fliall be referved for 
converlation whenever we meet t and then 
I hope to confirm, under your lordfhip*s 
eye, my fpeculations by my practice. In 
the mean time let me refer you to our 
friend Pope. He fays I made a philofopher 
of him : I am fure he has contributed very 
much, and I thank him for it, to the mak- 
ing an hermit of me. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THAT the public may notbeim- 
pofed upon by any lame and un- 
equal tranflation, of the following trea- 
tife, from the French, in which lan- 
guage part of it has been lately printed, 
and retailed in a monthly MerciJiry ; it 
is judged proper to add it here, at the 
end of this volume, from the author's 
original toanufcript, as he himfclf hftd 
finiflied it for the prefs. 
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. MDCCXVL 

DISSIPATION of mind, andlcn^h 
of time, are the remedies to which 
the greateft part of ma^nkind truft in their 
affliftions. But the firft of thefe works a 
temporary, the fecond a flow, effedt : ajid 
both are unworthy of a wife man. Arp 
we to fly from ourfelves that we may .fly 
from our misfortunes, and fondly to imar 
gine that th^ difeafe is cured becaufe we 
find means to get fome moments of refpite 
from pain ? Or fliall we expeft frpm time, 
the phyfician of brutes, a lingering and 

* Several pafTages of tliis little treatife are taken 
from SEtJE<:A : and the whole is writ with fome alia 
fion to his ftyle and manner, '' quanquam non om- 
^* nino temere fit, quod de fententiis illius queritur 
" JP^bius," &c. Eras. De fen. jud. 
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uncertain deliverance ? Shall we wait to be 
Irappy till we <faji forget that^we'are ^ milc- 
rable, and owe to the weaknefs of our fa- 
culties a tranquillity which ought to be the 
efFeft of their ftrcngth^ ^Far otherwife. 
Let us fet all our paft and our prefent af- 
fliftions at once before our eyes *. Let us 
refolvc to ovcrccfmc them, inftead of fly- 
ing from them*, or wearing out the fcnfe 
of them by long and ignominious patience. 
Inftead of palliating remedies, let us ufe 
the incifion-knife and the cauftic, fearch 
the wound ;o the bottom, and work ao 
immediate and radical cure* 

: . ... . . « - 

The recalling of former misfortuneij 
fervcs to fortify the mind againft later. He 
muft blufti to fink untter ;he anguifh of one 
wound, who furveyi a body feamed over 
with the fcars of many, and who has come 
vidorious out of all the conflifts wherein 
he received them* Let fighs, and tears, 
and fainting under the lighted ftrokes of 
^dverfe fortune, be the portion of thofe 
Unhappy people whofe tender minds a long 
courfe of felicity has enervated : while fuch, 
as have pafTed through years of calamity, 

♦ Sen. De con. ad HcL 

bear 
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bear up, with a noble and immoveable 
conftancy, ag^irvft the heavkft. Uninter- 
rupted miiery has this good eflfed:, as it. 
continually torments, it finally hardens. 

Such i$ the language of phjlofophy : and 
happy is the man who acquires the right 
of holding it. But this right is not to h^ 
acquired by pathetic difcourfe. Our con- 
dud can aJone give it us : and thereforct 
inftead of prefuming on our ftrength, %\i% 
fureft method is to confefs our Weakncfs, 
and, without lofs of time, to apply our-^ 
felves to 'the ftudy of wifdom. This was 
the advice which the oracle gave to Zcno *, 
and there is no other way of fccuring our > 
tranquillity amidfl all the accidents to whick 
hum^iife is expoied* Philofophy has, I 
know, herTHRASOs, as well as War: and 
among her fons many there have been," 
who, while they aimed at being mor«. than 
men, becan^ fomething lefs. The oieang . 
of preventing this danger arc eafy and fure^ . 
It is! a good rule, to examine well before t 
we addid ouriel ves to any fed : but I thinlc. I 
it is a better rule, to addid ourfelves to 
nonie. Let us hear them all, with a per* 
fed indiSrere;ncy on which, fide the truth 

* Dioc. La^rt, 

Ec 3 lies: 
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lies : and, when we come to determine, let 
nothing appear fo venerable to us as out 
own underftandings. Let us gratefully ac- 
cept the help of every one who has endea- 
voured to correft the vices, and ftrengthen 
the minds of men ; but let us chufe for 
otrrfelves, and yield univerfal aflcnt to 
nbne. Thus, that I may inftance the left 
already mentioned, when we have laid afide 
die wonderful and furprifing feritences, and 
^1 Ihc paradoxes of the Portique, we fhall 
find in that fchool fuch doftrines as our un- 

* 

prejudiced reafon fubmfits to with pleafure, 
^^ nature'diftates, and is e^tperience con- 
firms. Without this precaution, we run 
the rifquc of becoming imaginary kings,' 
and real flaves. ^"With it, we may learn to 
aflert our native freedom, and live inde- 
pendent on fortune. --- • 

In order to which great end, it is ne* 
ctflary that we Hand watchful, as centinels, 
to difcover the fecrct wiles and open attacks 
of this capricious goddefs, before they 
reach us *. Where fhe falls upoii us un- 
ckpefted, it is hard to refift -, but thofc 
who wait for her, will repel her with eafc 
The fudden invafion of an en^my over* 

* Sen. De con. ad Hel. 

throftrs 
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thrown' A><^h' as ^re not oh their, guard ; but 
they \viio-fot%fte-- the war,-* and-' preparfe 
themfeltes for^itttfcfore itbrdikclSowt; ft^d; 
without difficulty, the firft and the fierceft 
onfet. I learned this important leffon long 
ago, and' neva^-trufted td fortune even 
yhile 'flie' fa&hiftd to •bei^'ar'i)^ace with 
m^. ' Theivi-ithetf, the hbhi*^,^ the repu-tf- 
tation/'- and' ^ all ^^ the adVa^agts- wWcK 
her thtafehei?otft indulgence p6tJr(^ upOA 
me, IplHcJ^d^foi' that 'fhe might friatch t/ 
them kwAjr \^hoMt girihg twe any difturb- 
an^e. crij^a'^fereat Interval betweeri me 
ftnd them. ^ >Sh^^^*66k them^ * but Jlhe could 
ttot tear ttenvfttiift me.^^^J^o i»an fuflferi 
by ba* fortune, ^ 'but hfe Wlio hiis bieen de*' 
cdNredt*^^ gW^.> - If wec^W fbfidf <rf^ Heir * 
gifts, feiidy ^t^thfejr belotig lo^asi, aftd arc 
pelrpetually toi^nfidih Wi^fr \i^,'^i| li^re- lean 
^pbn tWm, and' eipeOt^tW' be confidered 
fof them -/We ffiall fink ^intb ill 'fhe bittcr- 
nefs of grirf,vas foon as^ thde fdfe and 
tranfitory benefits pafs awTiy^ as foon as 
our vain and' ^hildilh mihdfej unfraught 
with folid pleafures, becomtt dieftitute even 
of thofe which are imaginary. But, if we . 
do not fuffer ourfelves to be tranfportcd by v 
profperity, neither (hall we be reduced by j 
adverfity. Our fouls will be of proof 
againfl the dangers of both thefe (tates : 

£ e 4 and. 
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and, hanrii^. explored our ,ftr/engcb, ,we 
flxall be fture.of it V foi* in th^. midft of fe-: 
Iktcy, :!R»ftwUJrtye tried how. t^(:aab^ 
mis&rtimfe. ;/ j :.;' ■: ,-.-' . 

• . • , r 

. It is much harder tofxamln^ aod ju^ge^ 
thw to ta^e up opiAiot>s chi^ truft ; and 
thcrefcMTc the for greateft. p«t;of che world 
borrow, from. otKers^ thofewhicfe they en-* 
teruin coDcernin^ all the affairs .of life an^ 
death^f iJJencerit proceeds :th^ men ar« 
fo unanimoufly f^ager ia tl«e^ |>vwfi]it of 

things^ ^bicb^ . f^ Jfrwn W m^- 

Mnt rc^igopd^ arj^ vafiM&^ ovf^ ^ yr^th ^ 

ipeciOu?:,a^d deceitful gk^^ici^-tCQutaia 

n^hing ianf^erable ^ thdr^^pei^ratices t;. 

Hei¥:e ifi prp<;ipe4s, on the gdaer hand^ tha£> 

ja thcfc ,dvi^s vfhich are c^lted;^yilis, thjerc 

49 nothing: fo hard and terrijbl^ 4^: thi& ge^- 

irai cry of, the world threafeii^. , The word 

exile corner ;in4^4 hai;ih to the ear, and 

.iftrikes ijs \\\t, ^ -n>elanchply and execrable 

fomjd^: through, a qerc^in pc^fuafipn which 

jltit^: have l)a|bit?34lly ooncun»ed, i|i. Thus 

ithe rouhitttd^ has^ Ardained,; But thp greateft 



* Dum vnuf(j,uirqiue inayult credere, quam judi- 
carc, nup^uam ,de vita judicaturj femper creditur. 
^^N-! De yfta bJcat." '^ • ■•'''•■ '^ '/•• • 

- t Sen. Dc'^cohJ «. HeL' • • "^ ' ' 
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of their ordinances are abrogated by 
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Rejectino therefore the judgment of; 
thofe who determine according to popujaf^ 
opinions, or the firfl appearances of things, . 
let us examine what exile reajly.is)*. It is,; 
then, a , change of place 5 and, left you 
fhould fay that I diminifh the objed, and 
conceal the moft fhocking parts of it, I 
add, that this change of place iis frequent^ 
ly accompanied by fome or all of the fol- 
lowing inconveniences : by the lofs of the 
eftate which we enjoyed, and the rank 
which we held ^ by the lofs of that confi- 
deration and powicr which we were in pof*: 
feflion of ; by a feparation from our family 
-and our friends i by the contempt which, 
we may fall into ; by the ignominy with 
which thofe who have driven us abroad, 
will endeavour to fully, the innocence of 
Our charaffcers, and to juftify the injuftice 
of their own conduft. 

• « 

All thefe fli^U be fpoke to hereafter. 
In the mean while, let us confider what 
evil there is, in change of place, abftrad- 
cdly and by itfelf. . 

• Sbn. De con. ad Hel. 

To 
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To live deprived of one's country is* in-» • 
tolerable *. Is it fo ? How comes it then 
to p^fs that fuch numbers pf men live out' 
of their countries by choiic^ ?' Obferve how ' 
the ftreets of London ihd df* Paris -are 
crowded. Gall over thofe milli^is 1>y name, 
and alk them'^neF by dfie, of what country 
they are : how many will ^ydu-find, who, 
from different parts of the-^fcarthv^come to^ 
inhabit thefe great cities, which aflferd the 
largeft opportunities, and the lat^ftenr' 
douragemlent, to vi rtue and to vice* ? ^ Some 
afe drawn by ambition, and'^om^s'iare ferit- 
by duty ; many refort thither* to improve' 
their minds, ^nd mahyiiDi^piprovc their 
fortunes; others bring their beaaity,- and 
others their eloquence^ to market' Re- 
move frorilr hehce^ • and go to the utmoft 
extremities' of the E^ft or the Weft : vifit 
the barbarous nations of Africa, or the in- 
hofpitablc regions of the North: you 'will 
find no climate fo bad, no countty fo fa* 
vage, as not to have fome people who 
come from abroad, and inhabit there' by 
choice. 

Among numberlefs extravagancies which 
have paffed through the minds of men, we 

* Sen. De con. ad HeL 

may 
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mayjuftly reckon for one that notion of a 
fecret afFeftion, independent; of our reafon, 
and fuperior to our reafon, which we afc 
fuppofed to hava for our country j as if 
there were fome phyfical virtue in every 
fpot of grounij, which neceflarily produced 
this effeft iii evefy oile born upon it. 



«9 



" — Amor patriae ratione valentidr omni *. 

As if the heimvei was an univerfal diftem- 
per, infeparable from the conftitution of 
an human body,' and not pa:uliar to the 
Swife, who feeiri to have been made for 
their mountains, as their moutitains feem 
to have been made for them -f. This nor. 
tion may have : contributed to the fecurity 
and grandeur of ftates. It has therefore 
been not linartfully cultivated, and die pre^ 
judice of education has beca .with care put, 
on it's fide- Men have come in .this cafe,^. 
as in many, from believing that- it ought 
to be fo^ to perfuade others^ :and/^veri to 
believe themfclvcs that it is fD*MPiM>copiys 
relates that Abgarus came toiRome, and 
gained th^;^cfteem 'and fricndflupiOf Air«^. 
ousTus to fuch a degree, that this, emperori 
could not refoive to let him return lK)me i 

* Ov. Dc Ponto, EL iv. .. .' 

J Card. Ben Ti. Let. 

that 
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that Abgarus brought fcveral beafts, which 
he had taken one day in huntings^ alive to 
Augustus': that he placed in difFerent 
parts of the Circus fome of the earth which 
belonged to the places where each of thefc 
animals ha(l been caught ; that as loon a& 
this was done, and tliey were turned loofe 
every one of tKem ran to* that corner where 
his cax;t;h Jay; tliat Augustus, adoriring 
their fentiment of love for their country 
wjsttdLhdttirehas graved in the hearts of 
boafts, andifaiick by the evideacc of the 
truths grantodthc requeftwhidh AsGARus 
immediately: prefied upon hiib^ and allowv 
eAy tho widi r^et, Ithetetrarchjco return. 
toEdefla. But this tale: dcfenres juft as 
nauch credit as- that which ^ follows in the 
iamt place^ of ifhe letter of Aboar vs ta 
Jbsus Christ, of our Saviour's anfwerv 
and of the cure of Abgarus. There is 
nothings furely> more grogndleis than the 
notion here advanced, noching nK>re ab- 
lurd. Wc iov« the country in which we. 
are bom, . becaufe we receive particular bc^ 
tiefits firomi it, and becaufe we have parti-^ 
calar obligations to it : which ties we may 
have to another country, as well as to that 
wc are bornin ; to ogr country by eledion/ 
as well as to our country by birth. In all 
other refpefts, a wife man looks on him- 
z, ielf 
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felfas a citizen of the world :: and^ : when 
you alk him where his country lies, points» 
like Anaxacoras^ with his finger to the 
heavens. 

. There arc other perfons, again,, who 
have imagined that as the whole univerfe 
fufFers a continual rotation, and nature 
feems to delight in it, or to prdervb her- 
felf by it, fo there is in the mindsof men, 
a natural reftleflhefs, which inclines them 
to change of place, and to the ihifting their 
habitations *. This opinion has at leaft 
an appearance of truth, which the other 
wants ; and is countenanced, as the other 
is contradifted, by experience. But, what- 
ever the reafons be, which muft have varied 
infinitely in an infinite number of cafes, 
and an immenfe fpace of time; true it is 
in fact, that the families and nations of the 
world have been in a continual fiuftuation, 
roaming about on the face of the globe, 
driving and driven out by turns^ What 
a number of colonies has Afia- fent into 
Europe ! The Phoenicians planted the 
coails of the Mediterranean fea, and puflv* 
ed their fettlements even : into the ^xean^ 
The Eldrurians were erf" Afiatic extraftion j 

* Sen. De con. ad Hel. 

and 
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aod, tp' mention no morey the Romans^ 
thofe lords. of the world, acknowledged a 
Trojan exile for the founder of their em- 
pire. How many migrations have there 
been, in return to thefe, from Europe into 
'Alia ? They would be endlefs to enumerate ; 
for, befides the Aeolic, the Ionic, and others 
of almoft equal fame, the Greeks, during 
feveral ag(^s, . made continual expeditions, 
and built cities in feveral parts, of Alia. 
The Gaiils penetrated thither too, and 
eftablifhed-'a kingdom.. The European 
Scythians :t)vcr-ran thefe vaft provinces, 
and carried their arms to the confines of 
Egypt. Alexander fubdued all from 
the Hellefpont to India, and built towns, 
and eilablilhed colonies, to fecure his con* 
' queib, and to eternife his name, pi^om 
both thefe parts of the world Africa has 
received inhabitants and mafters ; and what 
ihe has received (he has given. The Ty- 
rians built the city, and founded the re^ 
public, of Carthage ; and Greek has been 
the language of Egypt. In the remoteft 
antiquity, we hear of Belus in Chaldaea, 
and oESespstius planting his- tawny colo- 
nies in Colchos : and Spain has been, in 
thefe later ages, under the dominion of the 
Moors. If we turn to Runic hiftory, we 
find our fathers, the Goths, led by Woden 
6 and 
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and by TfWR, their heroes firftand thciir 
divinities afterwards^ from thb Afiatic Tar** 
tary into Europe : and who can aflure us 
that this was their firft mjgrattion ? They 
came into Afia perhaps by the eaft, from 
that continent to which their fons have 
Jately failed from Europe by the weft : and 
thus, in the procefs of three or four thou- 
fand years, the fame race of men have pufh- 
cd their conquefts and their Jiabitations 
round the globe : at leaft this may be fup- 
pofed, as reafonably as it is fuppofed; I 
think by Grotius, that America was peo* 
pled from Scandinavia. The world is a 
great wildernefs, wherein mankind have 
* wandered and joftled one. another about 
from the creation* Some have removed 
by ceceflity, and others by choice. One 
nation has been fond of feizing what ano- 
ther was tired of poflefTmg : and it will be 
difficult to point out the country which is 
to this day in the hands of it's firft inhabit* 
ants. 

« 

Thus fate has ordained that nothing 
(hall remain long in the fame ftate : and 
what are all thefe tranfportations of peo- 
ple, but fo many public exiles ? Varro, 
the moft learned of the Romans, thought, 

fince 
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finer Natuf e * is the-iame wherever une go^ 
diat this fingle drcumftance was fufficieat 
CO remove ail objections to changeofpiace^ 
taken hy tdelf, and ftripped of the other 
inconveniences which attend exile. Mv 
Brutus thought it enough that tfaofe, who 
go into baniflnnent^ cannot ^ be hindered 
ftom'carrying their Virtue along with them. 
Now,- if any one judge that each of thefe 
comforts is in itfelf infufficient, he muft 
however confeis that both of them, jomed 
together, are able to renfiove the terrors of 
exile. For what trifles muft aU we leave 
^behind u$ be efleemed, in comparifoa of 
the two m<^ precious things which men 
can enjoy, and which, we are fure, will 
^low us wherever we turn our fteps, the 
iame Nature, Mid our proper Virtue f^i 
Believe me, the providence of God hasefta^ 
hlifhed luch an order in the world, that of 
all which belongs to us the kaft valuable 
parts can alone fall under the will of others. 
Whatever is beft is fafeft ; lies out of the 
reach of human power ; can neither be given 
Dor taken away. Such is this great and 
beautiful work of nature, the world. Such 
ifs the^ mind of man, whidi contemplates 

* Seu. Decern, ad Hel. f lb. 

and 



*nd adrnttes the world iitrhereof it iriaKics 
the ilobklt part. Thefe are inlepsirabf^ 
tmrS, and afe todg as W6 rertrain irt oni6 Wi 
ffiall enjoy th^ other'. Let tis march thert^ 
ibre intrepidly wherever we are led by tfi<t 
Courfe of huiHan Occidents: Wherdvei* 
they lead lis, oft ^hat qoaft foever we are 
tfeoWri by theni) we Ihail hot find our* 
ifelves abfotutely ftrangeri We fhall merit 
Wfth mtti and wbmeh, crtatures of the 
ikrfie figure^ endowed with the fame facuU 
Jfiies^ arid born under the farhe iaWs of liai 
tart. Wefhall /fee the famd virtues arid 
vices, flowing from the fame genefat prin- 
ciples, but varied in a thogfand different 
arid contrary, modes, according to that in- 
finite variety' Of laws and cxiftoms which' ii 
cftablifhed fof the fame Uriiverial end, tht 
p^fefcfvatiOn of fociety. We Ihall feel the 
fame revolution of feafonsi and the famd 
furi arid rnooii * Will guide the courfe' of 
bur year. The lame a^Ufe Vault, b'i-^ 
fpariglcd with ftars. Will be every whefif 

* Pttrtr. OJFbanifhxnent. Hecdhii)sU*esthoftfwlW 
tfannotli^ out of their own country, t6 the fiififte? 
people who fancied th^ the raoott of Athene wa» M 
finer moon than that of Corinth. 

labentem Coelo quae ducitis annum. 

ViRG* Georg. 

F f fpread 
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fpread over our. • hcgds, , There , . is., no part 
4o£:thc woiid irom whence we. may not ad- 
ioire. Wipfe pl^p^ts wl}ich roll, like ours, ipi 
jiifferentorlbitSL round the fatpe central fun; 
from. whence. wje may not difcaver an ob^ 
jedt .ftill,more, ftupendous, that army .of 
fij^ed ftars hung up in the immenfe Ipacc 
of the univerfe^ innumerable funs whofe 
beams enlighten and cheridi the unknown 
worlds which roll around them : and whilft 
1 am ravifhed by fuch contemplations . as 
thefe, whilft. jmy foul is thus raifed up . to 
/heaven, ^t imports me little what ground 

i.tre^d upon. 

* * " • • • 

■* . 

'' Brutus*, in the book which he writ 

on virtue, related that he had feen Mar- 
CELLus in exile :at Mitylehe, living in all 
the happinefs which human nature is ca- 
pable of, and cultivating, with as much 
ifliduity as ever, aU kinds of laudable 
knowledge. He added that this fpeftacle 
made him think that it was rather he who 
went into banilhment, fmce he was to re- 
turn without the other, than the other who 
remained in it. O Marcellus, far more 
happy when Brutus approved thy exile, 
than when the commonwealth approved 

* Sin. Be con. ad Hcl. 

thy 
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tijiy; confulfhip ! How grm: A.n}^ . m\^^ 
thou have been, to extqrjt admiration from 
iuoi who appeared an objed of admiraffon 
ey^.n ,to. hi^ own Cato'! The /an^e Brutus 
repprtep .Further, th^tCAESAk qyerflioC 
Mitylenc, b^icaufe he could not 'ftahd'the 
fight of Mar,c,]^llus reduced to a ftate Ip 
unworthy fof him. ' Hisreftoration was ''at 
Jorigtih . obtained by the piiblifp. interceiOpoh 
bf the whole fenate, : . who; were dejected 
with grief ;to ; fiich' a "degree, tliat they 
Teemed ^ upon this occauo^^ have the 
fame fentiinehts with Brutus, and to he 
fuppliants.for. themTelyes,' rather than; for 
Marc^IiXus*. This was to return witli 
honor ;' but fufely he reniained abroad with 
greater,, when^ Brutus could not refolve to 
leave him,' nor Caesar to' fee hiriij' for 
both of them bore witnefs of his merit. 
BKuTus grieved, and Caesar bluflied to 

jgbto Home without' hibi. 

' • . . . . ,, 

Q^METELi<.ys NuMiDicus Tiad under- 
gone thq faii^e fate fome years before, while 

jhe people, who are always the fureft in- 

* 
' • ... _ ■ 

• ^ MAkcELLus was aflaffinated at ' AtheiiSi' m-his 
return borne, by Chilo^ &n^i:^d'fri«iul, andrfellovr- 
foldier of ]^s. , Xbe mpfive qi Chiijo k not expl^p^c^ 
in hiilpry. Ca£Sar was fufpedted, but he feems to 
be juftified by the;, opinion of Brutvs. 

F f 2 ftruments 
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ftruments of their ewn fervitude, were ky- 
ing, under the conduffc of MAitttrSy die 
fouhdadons of that tyranny ^hich ^mt^ 
|)erfe6ted by Caesar. METtiXv^ alone, 
in the midft of an intimidated ftoate. and 
outrageous multitude, refufed to fwear to 
the pernicious laws of the tribune Satur* 
NiNus. His conftancy became his crime, 
and exile his punifhfnent. A wild and 
lawlefs fadion prevailing againft him, th6 
beft nien of the city armed in his defence 
and were readjr to lay down iUktii lives that 
fhey might prefcrve fo much Virtue fo theif 
country. But he, having failed to perfuade, 
thought it not iawful to conftrain. Ha 
judged in die phrenfy of the Roman com- 
monwealth, as Plato judged In the dot- 
^e of the Athenian. Metellus knew, 
that if his felloW'Citizcns iamendcd, he 
jBiould be recalled ^ and if they did not 
amend, he thought he could be no where 
worfe than at Rome. He went volunta- 
rily into exile, and wherever he pafled he 
carried the furc fymptom of a fickly ftate, 
and the certain prognoftic of an expiring 
commonwealth. What temper he conti- 
nued in abroad will beft appear by a frag- 
ment of one of his letters which Giiiivs *, 

* Lib. xvii. cap. 2-, 
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in a pedantic compilation of pbrafes xxkA 
by the annalift X^ Cl audxus, has preferyed. 
for the fake of the word frunifcor. *' ll]l^ 
•^ V€K) onmi jure atque honeftate inter-, 

di£ti : ego neque aqua neque igne careO' ; 

et fumma gloria frunifcor," Happy. 
Metellus ! happy in the confcicnce 9f! 
thy own virtue ! happy in thy pious fon,. 
^d in thfat excellent friend who refembled;. 
diee in merit and in fortune 1 

RuTiLius had defended ACa againft ther 
extortions of the publicans, according to 
the ftrid juftice of which he made profef- 
fion, and to the particular duty of his 
office. The Equeftrian order were upon 
this account his enemies» and the Maiii^j) 
faSion 'was fo of cour&, on account ^ hj$ 
probity, as well as out of hatred to M«t 
TELLU/S. The moft innocent mar^ of th« 
pty was accufed of corruption* The beift 
man was profecuted by the:worft» by Apir 
cius i aname dedicated to infamy *. TJi^pf^ 
who hadiliired up the faUe accusation 'i^ 
as judges^ and pronounced the unju£t fent 
fence againft him. He hardly deigned to 

. * Tj^^ wai'anoi}iec Ang^vs, in the reigo, <^ 
Tiber I vs, famous for his glottony^ and a tlurd im 
•he time of Trajan. ... _ , _ 

ft 

Ff J ' defend 
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ctefelld his cabfe; But retired into the Eaft, \ 
whifre that rbitiati ^virtue, ^^hich Rome 
e6lild not bear:'^s^Tcccived 'v^ith honor ♦. ■ 
Snail R'vTiLius now be deemed' unhappy; ' 
n^hcn'thiey whoVohdcmned- him' are, for' 
tKataftion, delivered down as criminals- to" 
alt future genentrfons ?' whi^n ht quitted' 
his country tvith greater eafe than he wiDiild • 
itifFcr his exile to finifh ? wheh he alone^ 
durft refufe thd di6fcator Syll a^- -and being- 
recalled home, not^ only declined to go, 
but fled farther off? -r-rr j 

'» •'■'•••#la . ''J • 

■ • m 

What do you ^ppopofe, it may be faid^' 

by' thefe, exampleis, . multitudes .'of : which 

fi^f.'to ht coHefbed fromi the memorials ! of 

I fopmerages r^'i propofe to^ifbew that as 

' fch'ange of place, -Jimply; cofifidered, can 

render no man unhappy, fo the other evils 

I which are objefted to exile, either cannot 

' happen to wffe and: virtuous men ; or, if 

they do happetn. to ;them, cannot render 

themi rriiferable; . " .Stones are hard,- and 

iJak^s of ice areriold:. and all whofeel them, 

feel them alikt +•: .fiutthe good pr the bad 

ti^ehts, which, fortune brings upon us, are 

felt according to what qualities we, not 

^ they^ have. * They are in themfelves in- 

♦ Sfn. L. De prov. cap. 3. 

^^' " '-^ ^ • • different 



different and commoa accidents, and they' 
acquire' ftfength by : nothing. but our vice' 
oc our weaknefe. Fort-une 'can difpenfe, 
neither felicity nor infelicity uhlefs \rwe co-i 
operate with -her. Fewimeh, who'are un-x 
happy under the Ipfs ^£ an effiate,; wouldb 
be hapj)y 'in the pofleffioA of it : ' and thpfey 
who deferve to enjoy the advantages Whick 
^xil'e takes away, will not be unhap|^ wherf 
they are deprived of theni.^^ •- . .: . .."i 

- - • ... • ^1 

t It grieves me to make ah exception to* 
this rute-' bit Tully was ofia fo remarkir 
ably, that the example can b^ neither .con -c 
cealed, nor pafled over. This; great mzxtj 
who hadbeeii th€ faviouric^' bis country? 
who had feared, in the fupport of that caufe^ 
neither the infujts of a ddperate party, nori 
the daggers of aflaffins, when he came ta 
liifFer for the fame caufe^^ funk under the: 
weight. He difhonored that baniftimenti 
which indulgent providence meant to be 
the means of rendering his glory complete.*: 
Uncertain where he Ihouki go, -or what he. 
Ihoulddp, fearful as ^ woman, andfroward 
as a child, he lamented the lofs of his rank, 
of his riches, and of his fplendid jx)pularity. 
His eloquence ferved only . to paint his ig-' 
nominy in ftronger colors. . .He wept over, 
the ruins of his fine houfe Which Clodius 
. . Ff4 had 
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had dcmoUlbed : and his fepacadon from 
Tbrentia, whom he repudiated not long 
afterwards, was perhaps an affliftion t» 
him at this time. Every thing becomea 
intolerable to ,the. man who is once fub« 
ducd by grief*. He regrets what betook 
1^ pleafure m eiyoying, and» Qverlo^ed 
already, he ihrinks at the weight . pf 9 fca* 
tiicr, Cic«itQ'§ behaviour, ip (hort, wai 
fuch that his friends, ^s well 4%,hi3»epemic»# 
believed him to have loft his fenfes-}-. 
Caesasl beheld, with a jeqrei: . &jtUfa^iion, 
the man, who had refMfed to be his lieutc.^ 
naot, weeping under ihc rod of Clodius. 
^OMPBY hoped to find ibme. excuse for his 
QWA ingratitude in the contempt which the 
^end, whom he had abandoned,! expo&d 
himfclf to. Nay Atticus judged him too 
meanly attached to his former fortune, and 
reproached him for it. Atticus, whofe 
great talents were ufury and trimming, 
who placed his principal merit in being 
rich, and who would have bcien noted with 
infamy at Athens, for keeping well with 
all fides, and venturing on non^ § : evea 

* Mitto caetera intolerabilia. Etenim iicta inv- 
jcciior. L. iii. Ad Attic, ep. lo. 

f Tarn faepe, et tarn vehementer objurgas, ct ani- 
aao Infirmo clfc dicis.- lb. 

§ Ft\;T, Vit Solon. 

Atticus 
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A^Ticus blufhed for TuLLY, arid the moil 
plaufible man alive aflfumed the ilyle of 
Cato. t . ■ 

I HAVE dwelt the longeron this inftance, 
becaufc, whilft it takes nothing from the 
truth which has beeneftablifhed, it teaches 
us another of great importance. Wife meii I 
are certainly fuperior to all the evils of exilei 
But in a ftrift fenfe he, who has left any 
one paflion in his foul unfubdued, will not 
deferve that appellation. It is not enoiij^ 
that we have ftudied all the duties of piib* 
lie and private life, that we are petfe^JHjr 
acquainted with them, and that wc' livi 
up to them in the eye of the world: a 
paffion that lies dormant in the heart, and 
has efcaped ^r fcrutiny, -or which wc have 
obferved and indulged as venial, or which 
we have perhaps encouraged, as a princir 
pie to excite and to aid our virtue, may 
one time or other deftroy our tranquillity, 
and difgrace our whole character. When 
virtue has fteeled the mind on every fidq, 
we are invulnerable on every ficje: t^ut 
Achilles was wounded in the heel. The 
leaft part, overlooked or neglefted, may 
cxpofe us to receive a mortal blow. Rea* 
fon cannot obtain the abfolute dominion of 
Qur fouls by on& vidx}ry. Vice liai many 
3 reierves^ 
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rcijbfy^, which -j^^ beaten; many 

^ongholds, whic;h. mult be forced; and 
we may be found of proof in many trialsi 
without being fo in all. We may refift 
tbc.f^ercft, ,^4. yield to thc;w€ak€ft:at- 
tacks of fortune. \Wc may: have got the 
better, of ' avarice, :: the moft epidemical 
^ifeafe of the.;mipd,.:and yet be flaves 
to .ambition *• ; , yi^e.m?iy have purged, our 
ibuls. of diet feaiT'* of death, and yet . fome 
other: fear. may. venture to lurk behind* 
X|>is.,-Wa6.tjie: c^fe of C/cero. Vi|nity. wa$ 

lH?;cf ^Sii^?i ..yjffiri:! It had, . I f queftio^ 
oqt,^^lv^med.)xis-fg^U quickeaejc^ bis inf 
4ui{liy;y *animated thciove ^of his country^ 
and Supported hi$ conftancy agaipft Gati- 
i^i^E^itbut it-g^ye::tp Clodiu^, an entire 
vidory;Ovqr hicRL ^ He was not -afraid to 

*^Sekpca fays the contrary of all this, according 
to tlie Stoical fyftcm, which however he departs from 
"^jn-^any occafions" " Si contra unam ' quamlibet 
'* partem fortunae fatis tibi roboris eft,; iddm advcrfas 

" vOmnfes erit. Si avaritia dimifit, vehementiflima 

" generis humani peftis, moram tibi ambitio non 
•'"^"cii:. Si ultimum diem. Sec. De Coii. ad Hel. 
"* Nonr fingula vitia ratio, fed pariter omnia profter- 
li!t.: In aniverfum femel vincitur. Ibid. 
•, :N^ audacem quidem timoris abfolvimus : ne prodi,* 
gji;ii quidem avaritia liberamus. De Benef. L. iv. c. zj, 
. ' Qui autem habet vitium unum, habet omnia. lb. 

•: -f 'Ih ihtino^ autem glorUe cupido, qualis fuit Cice- 
i^XMy Jllurimum poteft. Vel. Pat. L. i. 

6 die. 
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die, and part with ^'ftate,. rank, honor,.; 
and tytrf' thing which he; lamented the lofejr 
of: but he was afraid to Kve depriv^.ofl 
them/ ■ :^^'Jtk vivusvhaec amitterem *.**'* 
fie would probably have miet death on thiif ♦ 
occafion with:the fame firmnefs withwhichv 
he faid to Popilius Laenus, his client and 
his murderer, ** Approach,, veteran, and, 
*^ if at leafl: thou canft do this well, cut: 
** oflFmyheajd/* But he could not bear 
to fee himfelf, and to be feen by others,' 
ffcripped of' thofe. trappings -which he ;was^ 
accuftonaed to wear. This made him. 
break out into fo many ftxameful expref- . 
fions. '* Poffum oblivifci qui fuerim-?-, 
** non fentire qui fim? quo caream ho- 
*V nore ? qua gloria ?"' And fpeaking of* 
his brother — ^ '* Vitavi ne viderem ; ne aut 
** illius lu£hun iqualoremque afpicerem,aut 
** me, quern ille florentiflimum reliquerat, 
*^ perditum illi affliftumque ofFerrem •f.'*. 
He had thought of death, and prepared 
his mind for it. There were occafions too 
where his vanity might be flattered by it. 
But the fatne vanity hindered him in his 
profperous eflrate from fuppofing fuch a 
reverfe as . afterwards happened to him. 
When it came, it found him unprepared. 



r;- 



* Ep. ad Attic. L. iii. ep 3, 7, 10. ct paffim. 
f L. iii. ep. 10. ad Attic. 

it 
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it-forprifed him, it flunned hitn ; for Ktf 
wn ftill fond of the pomp and hurry oi 
Rcnys, *« fiimum, tt opes, ftrepitumquQ 
•^ Romac," and uriweaned from all thofc 
which habit renders necdBuy^ and 
nature has Jeit indifferent; 

We hare enumerated them above, and 
ii W time to defcend into a mor^ particu- 
lar examination of them. Chan^ of place 
tlienmay be borne by every man. It it 
dre dalight of many. But who can bear 
y- tfe evils which accompany exile ? You 
whd aflc the queftion can bear them. Every 
one who confidcrs them as tiey are in 
themfelves, mi^ead of looking at them 
t^roaigh the fatfe optic which ^prejudice holds 
Before our eyes. • For what? you have Jofl: 
your eftate : reduce your defires,^ and you 
win perceive yourfelf to be as rich as ever, 
with this confiderable advantage to boot, 
that your cares will be dinvniflaed. Our 
natural and real wants * are confined to nar- 

* Natqralia dcf^^eria fifiita (ant : ex falsa opinlone 
IPkafc^qtia ubi ddinaut noxi habeut^ Aullus enim ter-» 
iQinus falfo eft. Skn. £p. i6. 

Excerp ex Lib. Sen, falfely fo called. 

Si ad naturam vives, nttnquam eris pauper ; fi ad 
opinionem, nunquam dives. Ex guam natura defi- 
4lerat, opinio immenrum. Sen. Ep. i6. 

row 




iiyw bouncby wbiUl thofe t^lueh fkncy and 
ihiftom -ct^eat^ are confined to non^. Truth 
lies within la littk and i^tt^ com^^i^ 
but error is imihcnfe. If w« fuffer our 4^ 
fires therefore to wandei^ beyond t!Mk 
bouhds, chdy wander enefrially. " Kefcia 
** quid curtae femper abeft rei/* We be^ 
come necefttou^ in the midft of pl^nty^ 
and our poverty encreafe^ with our rithes% 
Reduce your defires, be able to fay with 
the apoflle of Greece, to whom Eri^mus 
yas ready to addrefe his prayers, ^- quaM 
*^ multis ipfe non egciy!** banilh out 
of your exile all imaginary, ai^ you wiH 
fuf^^r no real wants. The little ftreaal 
which is left will fuffice to qutoch thte 
thirft of nature, and that whith cannot be 
quenched by it, is not your thirft, biit 
your diftemper; a diftemper forniked by 
the vicious habits of your mind, and ilot 
the effeft of exile. Hbw great a part? df 
.mankind bear poverty With chearfblilefil^ 
becaufe they have been bred in it^ and ait 
accuftomed to it ? • Shall we not be ablt 
to acquire, by realbn and by reflcdliott^ 
"what die meancft artifen pofleffes by habit? 
Shall thofe who have fo many advantage 

♦ SVK, De. optt. ad Hcl. : 

ov«r 
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x>yer hkn» be ilave^ tO:\fa{\ts and neceffijde^ 
pfi.wftich he. is. ignorant ? The rich, . ;whoi^ 
jvanton appetites neither the produce of 
one country, nor of one p^ of th<; yirorld, 
SSisi . fatisfy, for . whom die whole jhabitr 
dble globe is ranfacked, for whom the cara- 
A^s of the eail are continually in march^ 
/uid the remotefl feas are covered with fhips; 
thefe pampered creatures, fated with fu- 
perfluity, are often gUd to inhabit an hum- 
jbk .cpt, and to m%ke an homely meal* 
iThey run for refuge into the arms of fru- 
gality. Madmen that they are, to live ai- 
rways, in. fear of what they ifometinics wifli 
/or,, and to .fly from that life which they 
^ndjt. luxury to imitate ! .- Let us caft our 
:cyc^ backwards on thofe great men who 
iWtd in the ages of virtue, of fimplicity, of 
•frugality, and let us bluih to think that 
■Mre enjoy in banilhment more than they 
were mafters of in the midft of their glory, 
in the utmoft affluence of their fortune. 
Let us imagine that we behold a great 
diftator giving audience to the Samnitc 
j^mbaffadors, and preparing on the hearth 
tis mean repaft with the fame hand which 
. jiad fo often fubdu^d the enemies of the 
commonwealth, and borne the triumphal 
laurel to the capi^ol. Let «s remember 

that 
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that E'LATO. had but * dir.ee fqrvant?, 'and 
that .Zi;n.o had nonef. SocRATES*/the 

reforiT^er erf his countrx^j^;^ f la^ntameq, 
MEN£Nius~AGRippA,.:^e. a^titer .of ; his 
country ^as . buried,; ; by. . . CDntri[bi4tf on •§^ 
While At.xilius RzoyLus beat the:,GarT 
thaginians in4-fr^?j l^hgflilg^pf ^ir^plwghf 
man reducecj hi^ family to diftrefs^at home, 
and the tillage of his ; little farm beoaip? 
the public care. Scipio died without leavr 
ing enough to marry his daughters, ana 
their portions were - paid out of the trea- 
. • .'.... ' ' . -. ♦ 

• * Plato's will, inDioc. Laer. mentions four fer- 
rants, fceMes- Diana,* to whom he gave her freedom-. 

ApULBitrs makes his eftal!e*€6»fift4n a little- -gar- 
den near '^e .acadeiny»:t\K:Q«''iervajits, a patten fqx 
facrifice^.and asmuch gold as. would. ferve. to. .make 
«ar-rings for a child. 

' + Zbko was ownei^of a. thotifiid talents when* he 
came from Cyprus i^to Greedsr^dhe ufed to lend 
his money out upon ihips.'at an- high interefl. He 
kept, -in^fliort, a kind of infurance-office. Pie loft 
this eftate perhaps when he faid,r ". redle (kne agit 
•* fortuna, quae nos ad philpfpphiam imp ^llit." Av- 
tefwards he received many- wid- great prefents froni 
Anticohtjs.: So that his great frugality and fimpliT 
city of li&, was the efFedt of his choice, ^and not of 
neccffity. Vid. Dio. Laei;. f 

§ Dioc. Laer. Vit. Soc quotes Arist ox en us fbt 
affirming that Socrates ufed to kiiepa box, and lived 
upon the money which was put into it : ** Fofita igi^ 
tur arcttla, coUigiiTe pecuniam quae daretiir; coi^- 
fiimpta autcm ca, rurfus pdfuiifc." . V . „ 

Tury 
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lury of the ftate ; for fute it was juft that 
the people of Rome Ihould once pay tri- 
bute to him, 1^0 had eftabliflied a perpe-* 
tual tribute on Carthage. After fuch exam* 
^ pics fhall we be afraid of poverty ? fiiall wd 
cBfdain to be adojited into a fmiily which 
has fo many ilhiftrious anceftors ? Ihail rrt 
complain of banifhrtient for taking frotri 
us what the greateft philosophers, and the 
greateii.lMroes of antiquity never ei^byed ? 

You 'will find fault perhaps, and at-' 
tribute to a^ifice, that I confider fingly 
misfortunes which come all together on the 
baniihed man, and overbear him with their 
united weight. You could fupport change 
of place if it was not accompanied with po^ 
rerty, or poverty if it was not accompanied 
with the feparation from your family and 
your friends, with the lofs of your rank, con* 
lideration, and power, with contempt and 
^nominy. Whoever he be who reafons in 
this manner, let him take the following 
ahfwer. The lead of thefe circumftancei 
is fingly fufficient to render the man mife- 
rable who is not prepared for it, who had 
not divefted himfelf of that paflion upon 
which it is direded to work. But he who 
has got the maftery of all his palfions^ 
who has foref^en all thefe accidents, and 

prepared 
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prepared his mind to endure them all, will 
befuperiorto all of them, and to all of thenl 
at once as well as fingly. He will not bear 
ihc lofs of his rank, becaufe he tan bear the 
lofs of his eftate : but he will bear both, 
becaufe he is prepared for both ♦, becaufe 
•he is free from pride as much as he is fronts 
avarice. 

You are feparated from your ftuaaily and 
your friends. Take the lift of them, and 
look it well over. How few of your fa- 
mily will you find who defcrve the name of 
friends ? and how few among thefe who 
are really fuch ? Erafe the names of iiich 
as ought not to ftand on the roll, and the 
voluminous catalogue will foon dwindle 
into a narrow compafs. Regret, if you 
pleafe, your feparation from this fmall 
remnant, far be it from me, whijft I de- 
claiQi againft a fhameful and vicious weak** 
fiefs of mind, to profcribe the fentimcnts 
of a virtuous friendfhip. Regret your fe*- 
paration from your friends : but regret it 
like a man who deferves to be theirs. This 
is ftrength, not weaknefs of mind ; it is 
Virtue, not vice* 

But the leaft uneafmefs under the |o6 
of the rank which we held is ignominic^us. 
There is no valuable rank among men^ | 

G g but 
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j but that which real merit afligns. The 
jprinces of the earth may give names, and 
infUtute ceremonies, and exaft the obfer- 
vation of them ; their imbecillity and their 
wickednefs may prompt them , to clothe 
.fools and knaves with robes of honor, and 
^emblems of wifdom and virtue : but no 
man will be in truth fuperior to another;, 
without fuperior merit •, and that rank can 
no more be taken from us, tlian the merit 
which tdftablifhes it. The fupreme autho- 
rity gives a fiftitious and Arbitrary value 
to coin, which is therefore not current alike 
in all times and in all places ; but the real 
valueH^mains invariable, and the provi- 
tleht man, who gets rid as faft as he can 
bf tfie drofly piece, hoards up the good 
filver. Thus merit will not procure the 
fame confideration univerfally. But what 
then ? the title to this confideration is the 
fame; and will be found alike in every cir- 
"cuniftance by thofe who are wife and vir- 
tuous themfelves. If it is not oWned by 
fuch .as are otherwife, nothing is how- 
ever taken from us -, we have, no reafon 
to t:ompkin. They confidered us for a 
rank which we had ; for our denomina- 

V tion,r not for our intrinfic value. We have 

th^t rank> that denomipation no longer, 

an^ the:y conJider us no Ipx^er ; they ad- 

J mired 
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mired in us what we admired not in our- 
felves. If they le^rn to negledl us, let us 
learn to pity them. Their affiduity was 
importunate : let us not cotnplain of the 
cafe which this change procures us ; let us 
rather apprehend the return of that rank 
and that power, which, like a funny day^ 
would bring back thefe little inlefts, and 
make them fwarm once more about us.. 
I know how apt we are, under Ipecious 
pretences, to difguife our weakneffes and 
our vices, and how often we fucceed not 
only in deceiving the world, but even in 
deceiving ourfelves. An inclination to do 
good is infeparable from a virtuous mind, 
and therefore the man, who cannot bear 
with patience the lofs of that rank and 
power which he enjoyed, may be willing 
to attribute his regrets to the impoffibility 
which he fuppofes himfelf reduced to of 
fatisfying this inclination. But let fuch an 
one know, that a wife man contents him- 
felf with doing as much good as his fitua^^ 
tion allows him to do *, that there is n6 
fituation wherein we may not do a gr^at 
deal ; and that when we arc deprived of 
greater power to do more good, we cfcape 
at the fame time the temptation of doing 
fome evil. 

^ Sf^. De am. ad Hrf. 

G g 2 Titf 
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The inconvcniencies, which we have 
mentioned, cany nothing along with them 
difficult to be borne by a wife and virtuous 
man ; and thofe which remain to be men- 
tioned, contempt and ignominy, can never 
fall to Kis lot. It is impoffible that he 
who reverences himfelf Ihould be delpifed 
by others : and how can ignominy affc6t 
the man who coUefts all his ftrength within 
himfelf, who appeals from the judgment 
of the multitude to another tribunal, and 
lives independent of mankind and of the 
accidents of life ? Cato loft the eledtion of 
praetor, and that of conful ; but is any one 
blind enough to truth to imagine that thefe 
repulfes reflefted any difgrace on him ? 
The dignity of thofe two magiftracies would 
have been encreafed by his wearing them. 
They fufFered, not Cato. 

You have fulfilled all the duties of a 
good citizen, you have been true to your 
truft, conftant in your engagements, and 
have purfued the intereft of your coun- 
try without regard to the enemies you 
created, and the dangers you run. You 
fevered her intereft, as much as lay in 
your power, from thofe of her fadlions, and 
from thofe of her neighbours and allies 
too, when they became different. She 

reaps 
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reaps the benefit of thefe fervices, and you 
fuffer for them. You are banifhed, and 
. purfued with ignominy, and thofe whom 
you hindered from triumphing at her ek- 
pence, revenge themfelves at yours. The 
perfons, in oppofition to whom you ferved, 
or even faved the public, conlpire and ac- • 
complifh your private ruin. Thefe are 
your accuiers, and the giddy ungrateful 
crowd your judges. Your name is hung' 
up in the tables of profcription, and art- 
joined to malice endeavours to make your 
bell aftions pafs for crimes, and to ftain 
your charafter. For this purpofe the fa- 
cred voice of the fenate is made to pro- 
nounce a lye, and thofe records, which 
ought to be the eternal monuments of truths 
become the vouchers of impofture and ca- 
lumny. Such circumftances as thefe you 
think intolerable, and you would prefer 
death to fo ignominious an exile. Deceive 
not yourfelf. The ignominy remains with 
them who perfecute unjuftly, not with 
him who fuffe'rs unjuft perfecution. " Re- 
calcitrat undique tutus.'* Suppofe that in 
the aft which banilhes you, it was de- 
clared that you have fome contagious dif-- 
temper, that you are crooked, or other- 
wife deformed. This would render the 

G g 3 legiflators 
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l^giflators ridiculous *. The other renders 
them infamous. But neither one nor the 
other can affeft the man, who in ^ health^ 
ful well proportioned body enjoys a con- 
fc^^nce void of all the offences aicribed to 
liim. Inftead c^ fqch an e:icile, would you 
compovin^) t]\ZiK you might live at home 
ig eaft and plenty, to be the inftrument of 
tillending thefe contrary ii^terefts once more 
together, and of giving but the third place 
to th^t of your country ? Would you pro- 
ftitute her pQwer to the ambition of others, 
xj^d^ the pretence of fecuring her from 
imaginary dangers, and drain her riches 
in^9 the pockets qf the meaneft and vileft 
of b^r citizens, under the pretence of pay- 
ing h&c debts ? If jyou could fubmit to io 
infa.mous a compofitiop, you are not the 
nxan to whom I addrels my difcourfe, or 
with whom I w,iJl have any commerce: 
and if you have virtue enough to difdain 
it, why jttioufld you repine at the other al- 
ternative ? Banifhment from fuch a coun^ 
try, and with fuch circumftances, is like 
tjcing delivered from prifon. Diogenes 
was driven out of the kingdom of Pontus 
for counterfeiting the coin, and Strato- 

* The dialogue between Cicero and Phi li ecus. 
DiOji. Cass. L. xxxviH. 

A NICUS 
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NictJs thought that fdfgery iftightbe Cbirt- 
mitted in order tO get tkriilhed fr^'M'ScrT-^ 
phos. But you" h'dve obtained ybut' KbertV^ 
by doing your dtfty: - "r,' '^V ' 

Banishment, with dl its train of ^^g,| 
is fo far from being the'cauf^of Cbht^ff^t,* 
that he who bears up with iii tintiSuW'ted 
fpirit againft them, while fo many are cje* 
jefted by them, erefts' otl his ^^diy ^^^ 
tunes a trophy to hfit h^itiof : fof fiicii'if 
tHe ftamc and terxiptt: 6^ oiir ifliild^, tlfdt 
nothing ftrikes us with greater admiration 
than a man intrepiil' ' in the' rbidlt of nlif-; 
fortuned. Of all igrtOfntfti^^ art'lgiiotrii^ 
nious^ death mtift fafe flowed ttt be tHcf 
greateft; and yet wficlrc is the bUlJJHfeitje!^ 
who 'will prefunie to defame the 'deith' of 
Socrates*? This' faint entered! tke'firifbn 
with the fame counteiriahce with wKich he 
reduced thirty tyrants, and he took of^ 
ignominy from the place; for how. could 
it be deemed a prifoii when Socrates was 
therd ? ARisTiDEs'was led to execution iii 
the laftie city ; all diofe who met thie fad 
proceffion, caft their eyes to the' ground, 
and with throbbing . hearts ^ewaileij^ n^t 
the innocent rriah, but^Juftfce ticr&tfl wKq 

♦ Sen. D*e cbn.^ Hd, 

* G g 4 wag 
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was in him condemned. Yet there was a 
wretch found, for monftcrs art fomotimcs 
produced in contradidbion to the ordinary 
rules of nature, who fpit in his face as he 
pafled along. Aristides wiped his cheek, 
fmilcdf tgmcd to the magiftrate, and faid, 
" Admphifti this man not to be fo nafty 
" for the future," 

IcNOMiNy then can take no hold on 
Virtue*; for Virtue jjjp in every condition 
the: faiue^ and challenges the fame relpedl. 
We applaud the world when fhe profpers 5 
and when , fhc falls into adverfity we ap- 
plaud hfr. Like the teniples of the Gods, 
ihp. i§ venerable even in her ruins. After 
this nriuft it not appear a degree of mad- 
nefs to defer one moment acquiring the 
only arms capable of defending us againft 
attacks which at every moment we are ex- 
pofed to ? Our being mifcrable, or not 

^ mifcrable, when we fall into misfortunes, 
depends on the manner in which we have 
enjoyed profperity. If we have applied 

I ouffelves betimes to the ftudy of wifdom, 
and to the praftice of virtue, thefe evils 
become indifferent ; but if we have neg- 
lected to do fo, they become neceffary. In 

♦ Stw, Dc for. ad Kcl. 
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one cafe they are evils, in the other they 
are remedies for greater evils than them- 
felves. Zeno * rejoiced that a fhipwrcck 
had thrown him on the Athenian coaft : 
and he owed to the lofs of his fortune the 
acquifition which he made of virtue, of wif- 
dom, of immortality. There are good 
and bad airs for the mind, as well as for 
the body. Profperity often irritates our 
chronical diftempers, and leaves no hopes 
of finding any fpecific but Ia adverfity. 
In fuch cafes banilhment is like change of 
air, and the evils we fufFer are like rough 
medicines applied to inveterate difeafes, 
Whati" Anacharsjs faid of the vine, may 
aptly enough be faid of profperity. She 
bears the three grapes of drunkennefs, of 
pleafure, and of forrow : and happy it is 
if the laft can cure the mifchief whith the 
former work. When affliftions fail to 
have their due effeft, the cafe is delperate. 
They are the laft remedy which indulgent 
Providence ufes : and if they fail, we muft: 
languilh and die in mifery and contempt. 
Vain men ! how feldom do we know what 
to wilh or to pray for ? When we pray 
againft misfortunes, and when we fear , 
them moft, we want them moft. It wa$ 
for this reafonthat Pvthagoras forbid hi$ 

♦ D;o. Laer, -f S^N. 
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difciplcs to afk any thing in particukr of 
God. The Ihorteft and the bcft pi^ycr 
which we can addreft to him, who knowl 
our wants, and our ignorance in afking, i^ 
this : *• Thy will be done.** 

TuLLY fays, in fome part of his wiftr ks, 
that as happincfs is the objeft of all phi- 
lofojrfiy, fb the difputes among philofo- 
jphcrs arife from their ' diflferent notions of 
the fovcreign good. Reconcile them in 
liiat point, you reconcile them in the reft. 
The fchool of Zeko placed this fovereigii 
good in n^ed virtue, and wound the prin- 
ciple up to an extreme beyond the pitch 
of nature and truth. A fpirit of oppofition 
to another doftrine, which grew into great 
vogue while ZenO flourifhed, might occa- 
fion this excefs. Epicurus placed the fo* 
vereign good in pleafure. His terms 
were wilfully, or accidentally miftaken. 
His fcholars might help to pervert, his 
dodlrine, but rivallhip enflamed the dif- 
pute ; for in truth there is not fo much 
difference between ftoicifm reduced to rea- 
fonable intelligible terms, and genuine or- 
thodox epicurifm, as is imagined. The 
felicis animi immota tranquillitas, and the 
voluptas of the latter are near enough a-kin : 
and I much doubt whether the firmeft hero 

of 
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of the Portique would have borne a fit of 
the ftone, on the principles of Zeno, with 
greater magnanimity and patience than 
Epicurus did, on thofe of his own philo- 
fophy*. However, Aristotle took a 
middle way, or explained himfelf better, 
and placed happinefs in the joint advan- 
tages of the mind, of the body, and of 
fortune. They are reafonably joined ; but 
certain it is, that they muft not be placed 
on an equal foot. We can much better 
bear the privation of the laft, than of the 
others ; and poverty itfelf, which mankind 
k fo afraid of, " per mare pauperiem fu- 
•* giens, per faxa, per ignes,*' is furely 
preferable to madnefs, or the ftone, tho 
•f Chrysippus thought it better to live mad, 
than not to live ! If banilhment therefore, 
by taking from us the advantages of for* 
tune, cannot take from us the more valuable 
advantages of the mind and the body, when 
we have them •, and if the fame accident 
is able to reftore them to us, when we have 

* Compare the reprefentations made fo frequently 
of the doctrine of volupty taught by Epicurus, with 
the account which he himfelf gives in his letter to 
Menoecevs, of the fenfe wherein he underftood this 
word. Vid. Dio<5. Laer. 

•f- In his third book of Nature, cited by Plu- 
tarch, in the treatife on the contradidions of the 
Stoics. 

loft 
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loft them, bamfhment is a very flight mif- 
fortune to thofe who are already under the 
dominion of reafon, and a very great blef- 
ling to thofe who are ftill plunged in vices 
which ruin the health both of body and 
mind. It is to be wiflied for, in favor 
of fuch as thefe, and to be feared by none. 
If we are in this cafe, let us lecond the de- 
figns of Providence in our favor, and make 
fome amends for neglefting former oppor- 
tunities by not letting flip the laft. ** Si 
nolis fanus, curres hydropicus." We may 
Ihorten the evils which we might have pre- 
vented, and as we get the better of oar 
diibrderly paflions, and vicious habits, we 
ihall feel our anxiety diminifli in propor- 
tion. All the approaches to virtue are 
comfortable. With how much joy will 
the man, who improves his misfortunes in 
this manner, difcover that thofe evils, 
which he attributed to his exile, fprung 
from his vanity and folly, and vanifli with 
them ! He will fee that, in his former tem- 
per of mind, he refembled the effeminate 
prince who could drink no * water but that 
of the river Choafpes ; or the Ample queen, 
in one of the tragedies of Euripides, who 
complained bitterly, that (he had not 

* Pj-ut. On banifhment. 
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lighted the nuptial torch^ aiid that the river 
Ifmenus had not furnifhcd the water at her 
fon's wedding. Seeing his former ftate in 
this ridiculous light, he will labor on 
with pleafure towards another as contrary 
as poffible to it ; and when he arrives ^here, 
he will be convinced by the ftrongeft of all 
proofs, his own experience, that he was 
unfortunate becaufe he was vicious, not bcr 
caufe he was banifhed. 

If I was not afraid of being thought to re- 
fine too much, I would venture to put (bme 
advantages of fortune, which are due to 
exile, into the fcale againft thofe which wc 
lofe by exile. One there is which has been 
negledted even by great and wife men. 
Demetrius Phalereus, after his expul- 
fion from Athens, became firft minifter to 
the king of Egypt ; and Themistocles 
found fuch a reception at the court of Perfia, 
that he ufed to fay his fortune had been 
loft if he had not been ruined. But De- 
metrivs expofed himfelf, by his favor un- 
der the firft Ptolemy, to a new difgracc 
under the fecond : and Themistocles, 
who had been the captain of a free people, 
became the vaflal of the prince he had con- 
' quqred. How much better is it to take 
hold of the proper advantage of exile, and 

to 
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to lire for ourfelves, when we are under 
no obligation of living for others? Similis, 
A captain of great reputation under Trajan 
and Adrian, having obtained leave to 
retire, pafled ievcn years in his retreat, 
and then dying, ordered this infcripdon to 
be put on his tomb : ttiat he had been ma- 
ny years on earth, but that he had lived 
only fe ven *. If you are wife, your leifure 
will be worthily employed, and your retreat 
will add new luftre to your chara&er. Imi- 
tate Thucydidbs in Thracia, or Xeno^ 
PHON in his litde farm at Scillus. In fuch 
m retreat you may fit down, like one of the 
•inhabitants of Elis, who judged of the 
Olympic games, without taking any pare 
in them. Far from the hurry of the world, 
and almoft an unconcerned fpedtator of 
what pafles in it, having paid in a public 
life what you owed to the prefent age, pay 
in a private life what you owe to pofterity. 
Write, as you live, without paffion ; and 
build your reputation, as you build your 
happinefs, on the foundations of truth. 
If you want the talents, the inclination, or 
the neccffary materials for fuch a work, 
fall not however into floth. Endeavour to 

.f XiraiL. 
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copy after the example pf Scipio at Lia- 
tcrnum. Be aWc tg fay to yourfclf, 

*' Inaocuas amo delicias dodtamquc 
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Rural amufemcnts, and phrlofophical me- 
ditations, will make your hours glide 
imoothly on ; and if the indulgence of Hea- 
ven has given you a friend like Laelius, 
nothing is wanting to make yoy complete- 
ly happy. 

These are fome of thofe refle<9;ions which 
may ferve to fortify the mind under ba^ 
nifhment, and under the other misfortuncji 
of life, which it i$ every man's intcrefl: to 
prepare for, becaufe they are common to 
all men * : I fay they are common to ail 
men j becaufe even they who efcape them 
are equally expofed to them. The dart$ 
of adverfe fortune are always levelled at 
our heads. Some reach us, fome graze 
againil us, and fly to wound our neigh- 
bours. L.et us therefore impofe an equal 
temper on our minds, and pay without 
murmuring the tribute which we owe to 
humanity. The winter brings qpld^ and 

* SsK, Ep, 107, 
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wc muft freeze. The fummcr returns with 
heat, and we muft melt. The inclemency 
of the air diforders our health, and we muft 
be fick. Here we arc cxpofed to wild 
beafts, and there to men more favage than 
the beafts : and if we efcape the inconve- 
niencies and dangers of the stir and the 
earth, there are perils by water and perils 
by fire. This eftabliihed courfe of things 
it is not in our power to change ; but it is 
in our power to affume fuch a greamcfs of 
mind as becomes wife and virtuous men ; 
as may enable us to encounter the acci- 
dents of life with fortitude, and to conform 
ourfelves to the order of nature, who go-» 
verns her great kingdom, the world, by 
continual mutations. Let us fubmit to 
this order, let us be perfuaded that what- 
ever does happen ought to happen, and 
never be fo foolifh as to expoftulate with 
nature. The beft rcfolution we can take 
is to fufFer what we cannot alter, and to 
purfue, without repining, the road which 
Providence, who direfts every thing, has 
marked out to us : for it is not enough to 
follow ; and he is but a bad foldicr who 
fighs, and marches on with reludlancy. 
We muft receive the orders with fpirit and 
chearfulnefs, and not endeavour to flink 

2 out 
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but of the poii which is affigned us in thi^ 
' beautiful difpofitidn of things, whereof 
even our fufferings make a neceflary part. 
Let us addrefs oyrfelves to God, who go- 
verns all, as Cleanthes did in thofe ad- 
hiirable verfes, which are going to lofe part 
of their grace and energy in my tranflatiojn 
of them. 

Parent of nature I Matter of the Wbrld t 

Where'er thy Providence direfts, behold 

My fteps with chearful refignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Why (hould I grieve, when grieving I muft bear ? 

Or Cake with guilt, what guiltlefs I might fhate } 

Thus let us fpeakj and thus let us aft. Re- 
fignation to the Will of God is true magna- 
nimity. But the fure mark of a pufiUani- ' 
mous and bafc fpirit, is to ftruggle againft, : 
to cenfure the order of Providence, and, • 
inftead of mending our own conduft, to 
fet up for correcting that of our Maker. 



THE END. 

ERRATA. 
P^g«47ij 472> for Aristides readPHociow, 
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